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PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 



INTRODUCTION. 



It must, at all times, be matter of great interest and 
utility to ascertain the means by which any community 
has attained to eminence among nations. To inquire 
into the progress of circumstances which have given 
pre-eminence to one's own country would almost seem 
to be a duty. If this remark may be applied with pro- 
priety to any people and to any age, assuredly it may be 
80 applied to this country and to the present generation, 
by which have been made the greatest advances in civi- 
lization that can be found recorded in the annals of 
mankind. 

The task here pointed out has usually been left to 
be executed by the historian, writing in some age sub- 
sequent to that embraced in his inquiries, and it has 
been ui^ed in support of this practice, that it is only 
after events have been cleared from the mists in which 
they are too commonly enveloped by party feelings or 
personal interests, that a sober and dispassionate estimate 
can ht formed of their importance and tendency. To a 
certain extent, and within some limitations^ this opinion 
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2 PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 

is doubtless well-founded, and if the inquiry which it is 
proposed to pursue in the following pages were connected 
with party feelings or opinions, or if the results were 
made to rest for confirmation upon deductions drawn 
from abstruse or fanciful theories, very little practical 
utility could be expected to attend the task. Such, 
however, is not the intention of this work, nor are such 
the means by which its object is proposed to be accom- 
plished. 

To point out the progress of the nation, — not of this 
or that section of its inhabitants, but the progress of 
the whole social system in all its various departments, 
and as a£Fecting all its various interests, — is the object 
proposed, while the means employed for its accomplish- 
ment will, as far as possible, be sought for in well authen- 
ticated facts, and the conclusions which these suggest 
will be supported by principles the truth of which has in 
general been recognised by common assent. 

Many circumstances concur in pointing out the ad- 
vantage of adopting the commencement of the present 
century as the point of time whence to begin the inquiries 
which it is thus proposed to set on foot. 

This limitation has been principally influenced by the 
fact of the legislative union between Great Britain and 
Ireland having taken eflfect from the first day of the 
century, an event by which the different divisions of the 
United Kingdom were first brought under one uniform 
system of government, so far at least as to enable writers 
upon public economy to consider the two islands as one 
country, each being thenceforth necessarily and imme- 
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diately affected by the situation and progress of the 
other. 

Another motive, which has had a considerable weight 
in thus limiting the period of inquiry, will be found in 
the fact, that the materials which can be brought 
in aid of a labour of this kind, and which relate to the 
occurrences of the present century, are vastly superior 
in amount and value to those that are to be collected 
from any existing records of earlier date. In support 
of this assertion, it will be sufficient to mention the 
decennary enumerations of the population, the earliest of 
which, as regards Great Britain, was made in 1801. 
These returns have supplied an amount of information 
hx greater than any before possessed upon a subject 
the consideration of which enters more or less into 
every question connected with national affairs. 

If the foregoing circumstances had not been sufficient 
to determine the propriety of thus limiting the proposed 
inquiries in point of time, the fact that one-half of the 
period chosen was passed in a state of war, while in the 
other half this country has enjoyed profound peace, would 
equally have led to the adoption of that limit as afford- 
ing an opportunity for making a comparison between the 
tendency of those opposite conditions of social existence 
to promote or retard the progress of society in its various 
relations, whether commercial, financial, political, or 
moral. 

It is proposed then to consider what has been the 
progress of the nation from the commencement of the 

B 2 



4 PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 

nineteenth century, under eight general heads of inquiry. 
These are — 

1. Population. 

2. Production — agricultural and manufacturing. 

3. Interchange, including internal communication and 
trade, external communication and commerce, currency, 
wages, &c. 

4. Public revenue and expenditure. 

5. Consumption, under which head will be considered 
the expenditure of individuals for their personal enjoy- 
ment, and of societies or combinations of individuals for 
promoting the general convenience ; as well as the quan- 
tities and value of commodities consumed. 

6. Accumulation — as shown by the increase of national 
works and buildings, of commercial and agricultural 
stock, and of articles which minister to the comfort and 
convenience of individuals. 

7. Moral progress, exhibiting the state of the kingdom 
in regard to crime, its amount, prevention, and punish- 
ment ; the progress of education, and the advancement 
of literature and the fine arts. 

8. The extent and condition of our Colonies and fo- 
reign dependencies. 

Towards the illustration of these various points, par- 
liamentary and other official records will be used as far 
as practicable, and these records fortunately are suffi- 
cient in number, extent, and variety, to affiird data upon 
nearly all the subjects which it is proposed to embrace. 
The extensive inquiries that have been instituted from 
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year to year by the Imperial Parliament, upon almost 
every branch of the national interests, have made avail- 
able to our purpose an amount of testimony drawn 
from the most intelligent and experienced quarters, 
such as no other country or government in the world 
has ever brought together. Individual members of the 
legislature have likewise been accustomed to call upon 
our public departments for the production of various de- 
tails, with the view of elucidating all matters that in 
any way affect either the interests of particular classes 
of their constituents, or those of the community at large. 
And recently, the executive government has established 
a department for the collection and systematic arrange- 
ment of information for the use of the legislature and 
the public, which has been instrumental in bringing to 
light and classifying a considerable amount of informa- 
tion upon nearly every topic that is connected with the 
apparent condition of society. 

These various channels of information have been dili- 
gently explored, and will be freely used, wherever they 
can be made available to the purpose in view ; nor will 
recourse be had to any less conclusive testimony, except 
where official records are wanting, or for the purpose of 
corroborating those records in cases where they may 
seem to call for confirmation. 
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Chapter I. 

Unceitaiiitj of infiirmation previous to pretest cenfmy — Summary 
of Pcipulation in Great Britain, 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831— In 
Iretandy 1821 aod 1831 — Rate of increase — ^Proportion of Males 
and Females — Population of France, and rate of its increase- 
Proportion of Deaths in England — In various countries — Mor- 
tality of young persons — Mortality in Manchester— In Middle- 
sex — In England and Wales — Mortality irith reference to ages 
— Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages in England, 1801 — 1830—' 
Proportions in diffirrent Counties. 

Tbk information that existed respecting the numbers of 
the inbabitants of this country was exceedingly vague and 
nnperfect up to the end of the 18th century. Till then, 
indeedy all knowledge upon the subject of our popula- 
tion was little more than conjecture. In the course of 
tiie 17th century the value of correct information upon 
this interesting head of inquiry began to be felt and 
acknowledged, and in the following century attempts were 
made to deduce the increase, or otherwise, of the popula- 
tirjo from the difference between the births and burials 
which had occurred in each decennary period, commenc- 
ing from the year 1100. It is clear that this plan alone, 
cwen if followed with absolute accuracy, could not at any 
time be relied on for exhibiting the actual numbers of 
the people, since one chief element of the computation, 
the number of people existing at the date from which 
the computation commenced, was unascertained. But 
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it is well known, also, that a considerable portion of 
the people in England have never been accustomed to 
avail themselves of the system of voluntary registration 
of their children. Hence computations from such ma- 
terials could be considered only as approximations to- 
wards the establishment of data upon this leading branch 
of social economy. 

Previous to the census of 1801, there existed no 
official returns of the population of either England or 
Scotland, and the earliest enumeration in Ireland took 
place in 1813. The answers obtained under the popu- 
lation acts which have been put in force during the pre- 
sent century, have, however, rescued the question of the 
amount of our population from the obscurity in which it 
was previously involved, and have furnished data of the 
most valuable kind as the ground-work for various poli- 
tical calculations. 

The result of the enumeration of the people which 
was made in 1801 was at first impugned as to its accu- 
racy by several writers ; but although it is probable that 
in this first attempt to perform an arduous operation some 
errors would be committed, we are warranted, by the 
result of subsequent enumerations, in believing that the 
census of 1801 was not far from correct. The presump- 
tion, indeed, would be that any errors that might have 
been made would be errors of omission, whereas the 
objections that were actually made all went to charge 
the enumeration with inaccuracy in an opposite direc- 
tion. The agreement that has been established by sub- 
sequent enumerations in the progressive rates of increase 
of successive decennary periods affords the best evidence 
of wliich.the subject is capable in favour of the general 
accuracy of the first account. 

In noticing the controversy here alluded to, Mr. Rick- 
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I. I.] POrULATTON. 

I gives the ftilliming explanation in the preface to 
AliEtrart of tlic AiiBwera and Retiin-.H raade uu- 
lUc Act of 1831, a wnrk of great labour, and of ihe 
ighest merit. 

Thrmighout England and Wales the qnestionB were 
Hied to the 'Overseers of the Pour' (an office e»ta- 
liUshed in the year 1752, and too ivell known for cxpla- 
Englishmen), in the admiDistratioti of which 
ce these overseers are bound to relieve, at the ex- 
iBc of their several jiarishes or townships, all the poor 
'bo can substaiitiate their claim to such relief. A 
ilenble scarcity had occurred in the year 1795-6, 
id this was aggravated almost to famine in the year 
1800-1 ; that is to say, the defeetive hatvfat of 1800 
iaed the price of wheal to 110*. per quarter, whereas 
average price of the preceding ten years had been 
. per qwarter, The poor, therefore, apphed in aug- 
mented numbers to the overseers, and as relief was 
nsuatly afibrded accouling to the number of children 
maintainable by each appUcant, the overseers could not 
to be infonned of the full number of es-ery family, 
lU included, in March, ISOl (the time when the 
lumemtion Act of 1800 was carried into effect); and 
in parishes not unusually large, were almost able to 
»tate Ihe jiopulation from their personal knowledge — 
certainly able to detect auy attempt at falsehood in 
Bwering the inquiry made by themselves, from house to 
hoii«e ; while in famihes above the necessity of applying 
for relief, the number of chihlren and servants is to 
well known In be falsified with success, did any coii 
ceivtthle temptation exist for misrepresentation. Add I 
lliis, that the overseers acted under the obligation of a 
oath to make returns according to the heat of their 
knowledge and belief, and that in most cases there a 
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two or more overseers in each parish who must be pre- 
sumed to concur in wilful falsehood, before the truth of 
their returns can be fairly questioned. It is almost 
needless to add, that the expense of relieving the poor 
in England and Wales, which in the year 1800 ap- 
proached the sum of four millions sterling, had become 
six millions in 1811, and exceeded that sum in 1821 ; 
and in the year ending March, 1831 (ten weeks before 
the enumeration took place), the relief of the poor had 
amounted to 6,800,000/., so that the overseers of the 
poor have had but too much reason to exercise habitual 
vigilance as to the number of the children ever since the 
Population Acts became decennial. 

** The poor laws of Scotland are not in such active 
operation as to require the appointment of special offi- 
cers, but the machinery for the execution of the Popu- 
lation Act has been usually deemed more perfect there 
than in England, inasmuch as it is committed to the care 
of the official schoolmaster of each parish, an institution 
peculiar to Scotland, which has existed in full vigour 
since the year 1696 ; and as the office of precentor and 
clerk of the parochial session for poor relief is often 
combined with that of schoolmaster, the personal know- 
ledge of the number of children in every family apper- 
tains to the schoolmastet in Scotland almost as ef- 
fectually as to the overseer in England *; and the habit 
of regularitYj together with the official knowledge of 
writing and arithmetic, implied in the character of 

* Considering the very small number of the families, or rather 
of the individuals (for a whole family is seldom or never so sup- 
ported), who receive relief from the parochial session in most of 
the Scottish parishes, no peculiar opportunities of knowing the 
numbers of the people can be attributed to the schoolmaster from 
the circumstance of his filling the office of session-clerk. 
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schoolmaster, renders the population returns of Scotland 
quite as authentic, and obviously more methodical, 
than those obtained from the overseers of the poor in 
England." 

The general accuracy of the population returns in 
Great Britain may thus be said to be placed beyond 
reasonable doubt, so that calculations founded upon and 
fairly deduced from those returns may be received with 
confidence as evidence upon all those branches of in- 
quiry which are capable of being elucidated by 
them. 

The following table exhibits a summary of the num- 
bers of inhabitants in the counties of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, respectively, with the number of men em- 
ployed in the army, navy, and commercial marine at 
each of the four enumerations that have been made 
during the present century, showing the actual and per- 
centage increase that has occurred in each decennary 
period. 
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2,093,456 

319,800 


13,09 l,0U5 
806,182 

2,865,114 
277,017 


Soodud 

Army, Navy, &c. 

Pennies 


10,948,646 12,596,808 


15.11 
14.15 


14,391,681 


16,539,318 


5,492,354 6,269,650 

i 


7,254,613 


8,375,780 15.45 



The statement of the number of the army and navy, 
and of the actual numbers and the increase of females 
exclusively, as found at each enumeration, has been given 
in this table, because it affords a more accurate view of 
the progressive increase of the population than could be 
otherwise obtained. It would be manifestly wrong to 
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exclude from the statement the numbers employed in 
the army and on the sea ; but it might lead us into 
error, if the progressive rate of increase were measured 
by including, as one of the elements of the computation, 
a portion of the population so fluctuating as to numbers 
and situation. 

This objection is obviated by estimating the progres- 
sive increase upon the numbers of that part of the po- 
pulation which is stationary, and the propriety of this 
method of proceeding will be rendered obvious if we 
observe the discrepancy exhibited in the foregoing table 
l>etween the proportionate number of females in 1811 
and the numbers stated in the other three enumerations. 
In each of these three periods the excess in the number 
of females over males agrees with the fully established 
law of population, whereas in 1811 there is a small pre- 
dominance in the number of males. It is shown by the 
table, that at the period in question the number of males 
employed in the army, navy, &c. was far greater than it 
was at either of the other periods, and this fact will fully 
account for the apparent departure from the usual propor- 
tions between the sexes, a considerable portion of soldiers 
being drawn from that part of the kingdom — Ireland, 
which is not included in the foregoing estimate, besides 
which a considerable, but unascertained, number of sea- 
men employed in our merchant service during 1811 were 
foreigners. 

The returns of the population of Ireland made under 
the Act of 1813 were so imperfect that it would be im- 
proper to found any argument upon them ; and the fol- 
lowing table has accordingly been constructed with 
reference to the enumerations of 1821 and 1831 only. 
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r«elnster... 
Ilniuiter... 

Ulster 

Connaiigbt. 


1821. 


1831. 


Hales. 


Femalcf. 


Totnl. 


Males. 


Females 


Tt.t«l. 


Actual 
Increase. 


Per Ct. 
Incr. 


859,798 
960,119 
968.061 
553,948 


897.694 

975.493 

1,030,433 

556.281 


1.737.492' 997.877 
i.9;<5.G 1 2 1,093,411 
1.993,4941,113.094 
1.110.229 660.498 


981,836 
1,133.741 
1,173J»28 

683,416 


1,909.713 
2.^27,152 
2,286,622 
1343.914 


152.221 
291.540 
288,128 
233,685 


8.66 
15. 
14.42 
21. 


3341,926 


3,459,901 


6.801,8273,791,880 


3,972.521 


7,767,401 


965,574 


14.19 



The result of these two tables shows that the popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland, which in 1821 
amounted to 21,193,458, was at the last enumeration 
in 1831, 24,304,799, showing an actual increase in the 
numbers of 3,111,341 souls in ten years ; the per cent- 
age rate of increase during that interval being 14.68, or 
very nearly one and a half per centum per annum. 

It appears, further, that the rate of increase has been 
greatest in England; that Ireland has followed next; 
that in Scotland the rate has not equalled that of Ire- 
land'; and that in Wales the numerical progress of the 
population has been less than in any other part of the 
kingdom. There is, however, but little difference be- 
tween Scotland and Wales in this respect, and in fact 
the difference in the rate of increase during the decen- 
nary period between 1811 and 1821 was in favour of 
Wales. 

To appreciate fully the condition and progress of the 
country as indicated by the foregoing tables, it is neces- 
sary to carry back the inquiry to the result of the com- 
putations made, as already mentioned, from the registers 
of baptisms and burials during the eighteenth century. 
For this purpose the following table is given by Mr. 
Rickrhan on the authority of Mr. Finlayson, the Actuary 
to the National Debt Office, who has been engaged for 
a aeries of years in a sedulous investigation of the law 
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of mortality, and has in the course of his inquiries sub- 
jected the materials thus furnished to every test sug- 
gested by the present comparatively advanced state of 
physical and statistical science. 

Population of England and Wales, includinq thb Armt, 
Navy, and Merchant Service, in the middle of each of 
the tears given. . 



Years. 


Number. 


Increase 
Per Cent. 


Years. 


Number. 


Increaae 
Per Cent 


1700 


5,134,516 




1760 


6,479,730 


7.28 


1710 


5,066,337 


.i— . 


1770 


7,227,586 


11.54 


1720 


5,345,351 


5.50 


1780 


7,814,827 


8.12 


1730 


5,687,993 


6.41 


1790 


8,540,738 


9.29 


1740 


5,829,705 


2.49 


1800 


9,187,176 


7.56 


1750 


6,039,684 


3.60 






• 



It will be seen, from this statement, how slowly, when 
compared with later periods, the population increased 
during the last century. The computation made for the 
middle of 1710 even exhibits a decrease during the ten 
preceding years. The country was indeed at war during 
the greater part of that period, but hostilities were not 
then conducted upon so extensive a scale as they 
have since been without causing any important check 
to be given to the natural increase of the population. 
Neither was there in the period referred to any con- 
siderable rise or fluctuation in the prices of provi- 
sions, and in each of the years the exports of wheat 
were considerably in excess of the imports. The in- 
crease of population in the first half of the last century 
appears to have been 905,368, or 17|- per cent., while 
in the second half it amounted to 3,147,492, or 52tV 
per cent. 

For the purpose of comparison with the corresponding 
number of years in the present century, it may be stated 
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that the increase during thirty years, from IHO to 1800, 
is computed to have amounted to 1,959,590, or 2*7 1'o 
per cent.; while the actual increase in England and 
Wales in the same space of time, hetween 1801 and 
1831, as found by enumeration, reached to 5,024,207 
souls, or 56|- per cent. 

The following statement shows the total number of 
persons, distinguishing males from females, who were 
liring in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
British islands of Guernsey, &c.^ at the enumeration 
of 1831. 



England '• 

WJea 

Scotland 


Blales. 


Females. 


Total No. 
of Persons. 


Males 80 Trs- 
and upwards* 


6,376,627 
394,563 

1,114,816 
277,017 


6,714.378 

411,619 

1.250,298 

• • • 


13,091.005 

806,182 

2.365.114 

277.017 


3,199,984 
194,706 
549,821 
• • . 


Annf, Navy, &c 

Total of Great Britain .... 

Ir BLAND. 

Leifltter. 


8,168,023 


8,3/6,295 


16,539,318 


3.944,511 


927,877 
1.093.411 
1.113,094 

660.498 


981.836 
1,133.741 
1,173,528 

683.416 


1,909.713 
2.227.152 
2.286.«22 
1,343.914 


465.953 
542.200 
540,479 
319,133 


Maaster. . , 

Ulster 


Connaaghl. . .•....••>. 


TMal of Irelaud.. ........ 


3,794,880 


3,972,521 


7,767.401 


1,867,765 


ToUl of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Island of Gaernsey, &c. 

Jersey 

Han 


11.957,903 


12,348.816 


24.306.719 


5.819,876 


11,983 
17,006 
19,560 


14.145 

19.57H 
21.440 


26.188 
3(5.582 
41,000 


6.236 

8,747 
9.630 


Total of British Islands. . 
Total of United Kingdom. ^ 


48,549 


55,161 


103,710 


24,613 


12,006,452 


12,403.977 


24.410.429 5,836.839 



It appears from the foregoing tahle, that the proportion 
between the sexes diffets in the different parts of the 
loDgdom : 

Males. Females. Males of 20 yrs. 
Thus, in England, the proportion is, 48.71 51.29 24.44 

,, Wales 48.94 51.06 24.15 

„ Scotland 47.14 52.86 23.24 

„ G. Britain (includ. army, &c.) 49.36 50.64 25.52 

c2 
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Males. Femaleii. Males of 20 yrs. 

In Ireland, the proportion is 48.85 51.15 24.04 

,, G. Britain and Ireland 49.20 50.80 93.9 1 

„ Guernsey .45.86 54.14 23.87 

„ Jiraey 46.49 53.51 23.91 

„ IsleofMan 47.71 52-29 23.48 

,, British LsUnds 46.81 53. 1 9 23.73 

„ United Kingdom 49.1 8 50.82 23.9 1 

The proportion between the two sexes in the whole of 
France at the last census was 48.94 males to 5 1 .06 fe- 
males : showing a greater disparity than exists in the 
United Kingdom ; while in Spain, according to the cen- 
sus of 1803, the latest to which we have accessjin which 
the numbers of the different sexes are distinguished — 
the difference was exceedingly minute, scarcely more, 
indeed, than I in 100, the proportion of males being 
49.12 and of females 50.28. In the United States of 
America, the numbers of free white persons, at the 
enumeration of 1820, were, of males 3,995,053, and 
of females 3,866,65*1, showing precisely the reverse 
of what appear to be the relative numbers in this 
country, the proportions being 50.82 males and 49.18 
females. 

The census taken for the United Kingdom, in 1821, 
gives 10,159,644 as the number of males, and 10,714,514 
as the number of females then living, showing the pro- 
portion between the two sexes to be 48.67 males to 
51.33 females. At that period (1821) the ages were 
given in classes, as far as related to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, but not with completeness, the returns 
being in fact deficient to the extent of 1,584,954 per- 
sons whose ages are not stated, 743,126 of whom were 
males and 841,828 females. If allowance be made for 
this deficiency, on the supposition that it applies in equal 
proportion to every class of age^i, it will then appear that 
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the males, 20 years of age and upwards, who were living 
in Great Britain in 1821, bore the proportion of 239 to 
1000 of the whole population, which agrees entirely with 
the proportion established for the whole kingdom in 
1831, &8 already shown. 

The mode at present employed for ascertaining the 
progre&s of the population in France is the same as that 
by which the population of England and Wales has 
been calculated for the eighteenth century ; and the law. 
of that country respecting the registrations of births and 
burialB is so strictly enforced that there is good reason 
for relying upon the general accuracy of the computations 
derived from those documents. It would not be satis- 
factory to draw any comparison between the population 
returns of France and those of our own country during 
the last 30 years, owing to the great changes made during 
apart of that time in the extent of the French territory; 
but we may obtain satisfactory means of comparison by 
carrying back the inquiry 10 years further, to a time 
before additions were made to the territory of the ancient 
monarchy. 

In 1191 a committee of the Constituent Assembly, 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring concerning the 
population of the kingdom, reported that it amounted 

to 26,363,000 

In 1811, when France had again been re- 
duced by the treaty of Paris to its ancient 
limits, the population returns gave a total 

of" 29,217,465 

In 1825 the numbers were . . . 30,451,181 

And in 1831, when the last computation 
was made, France contained a population 

of 32,560,934 

c 3 
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The increase, according to these statements, has 

amounted 

SouIr. i^r ceot. 
In 40 yrs., betw. 1791 and 1831, to 6,197,934, or 23^ 

26 yrs., betw. 1791 and 1817, to 2,854,465, or 10^ 

8 yrs., betw. 1817 and 1825, to 1,233,722, or 4^ 

6 yrs., betw. 1825 and 1831, to 2,109,747, or 7 

It will be seen that these rates of increase are widely 
different from those which have marked the progress of 
population in this kingdom. In the 40 years previous to 
1831 the increase of numbers in England and Wales was 
equal to 62f per cent., showing an advantage in favour 
of England in the proportion of eight to three. If the 
comparison be made with reference to the period between 
1817 and 1831, it will be found that, while the increase 
in the French population was 11.44 per cent, in 14 years, 
or after the rate of about eight-tenths per cent. (.82) 
annually, the increase in the United Kingdom was 
after the rate of about If per cent. (1.58) annually. 
According to these rates of increase, the population of 
the United Kingdom would double itself in about 48 
years, while, at the rate experienced in France, a similar 
effect would not be produced in less than 88 years. 

In both countries the increase here stated has been the 
result, not of an increased proportion of births, for in 
fact the births, if calculated with relation to the niunbcrs 
of the people, have diminished, but to a diminished pro- 
portion of deaths. In France the births, which in 1817 
were in the proportion of 1 in 31, were, in 1834, in the 
proportion of 1 in 334; while the deaths, which in 1817 
were 1 in 39i,were diminished in 1834 to 1 in 41. In 
' England the proportions of births and deaths, at differ- 
ent periods since the beginning of the century, have 
been as follows :— 
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For teo years precediog I8II1 Births, one in 31^ 

Deaths, one „ 53f 
» 1821, Births, one „ 31} 

Deaths, one „ 60^ 
„ 1831, Births, one „ 34^ 

Deaths, one „ 58^ 

The estimated proportionB of deaths in the course of 
the piecediDg century were, 



1700, one in 39| 
1710, one „ 36^ 
1720, one „ 35^ 
1730, one „ 31^ 
1740, one „ 35^ 
1750, one „ 40 1 
1760, one „ 41| 



1770, one in 41^ 
1780, one „ 41^ 
1785, one „ 41{ 
1790, one „ 45^^ 
1795, one „ 47^ 
1800, one „ 47} 



Showing in this respect a continually diminishing mor- 
tality. This effect, so strongly indicative of amendment 
in the condition of the people, must he attributed to the 
concurrence of various causes. Among these may be 
mentioned, the less crowded state of our dwellings ; the 
command of better kinds of food and medical assistance; 
the superiority and cheapness of clothing; and pro- 
bably also, more temperate habits and greater personal 
cleanliness. One influential cause of the diminished 
rate of mortality will be found in the introduction of 
vaccination, which has had so powerful an effect in 
diminishing the rate of mortality among children : besides 
which, the extensive surface draincige which has been 
going forward in those parts of the country which, owing 
to the presence of stagnant waters, were once productive 
o( intermittent fevers, has added to the general healthi- 
ness of the country. 

The superiority of this country over others, in respect 
of the comparative rates of mortality, may be seen in 
the following statement of the annual proportions of 
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deaths to the whole population in the different countries 
named, which was communicated to Mr. Eickman by 
Sir Francis D^Ivemois^ a gentleman who has devoted 
his attention for many years to the elucidation of the 
various phenomena relating to the law of mortality. 

England and Wales, one death iu 59 

Sweden and Denmark, one ^, 48 

Uulland and Belgium, one „ 43 

France ^ „ one ,t 40 

United Stated of Amurica, one ,, 37 

Prussia ,f „ one j, 36 

Wurtemburg ,, one „ 33 

In the following statement, extracted from a table 
inserted by Mr. Senior iu his excellent preface to the 
" Foreign Coiuuiuiiications" sseiit to the Poor Law Com- 
uiissiouersy. are given, on competent authority, gene> 
rally official, vaiious particulars relative to the population 
of countries iu most parts of the world. 
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Tlie proportionate number of children bom in any 
country cannot be taken as a test of the condition of the 
people. It IB well known that in cHmatea where the 
waste of human life is excesBive from the comhiiied 
causes of disease and poverty affecting the mass of the 
inhahitants, the number of births is proportionately 
greater than is es])erieace(l in f ommunities more fevour- 
ably circumslaueed. Frequently, iind indeed almoat 
alwajB in old settled countries, the proportionate num- 
ber of births decreases with the advance of civilizatioui 
and the more general diffusion of the conveniences and 
lusuries of life. In fact, tlie popnlation does not so much 
increase because many nre born, as because few die. 

The bills of mortality for various parishes of the cities 
of London and Westminster, and some out-parishea in 
Middlesex and Surrey, have been kept with a great de- 
gree of accuracy for a long series of years, and afford the 
means for testing this view of the subject by giving in 
certain classes the ages at which persons have died in 
every year. An examination of these annual bills will 
show not only that the total number of deaths has de- 
creased in a most remarkable degree, relatively to Ihe 
amount of population, but also that the proportion of 
pefsons under 20 years of age in the whole number 
buried has been pr^p-essively diminishing. 

In the 10 years from 1151 to IIGO, the total number 
of burials within the bills of mortality was 205,279, of 
whom 106,26-J, or 51j per cent, were under 20 years 
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Under SO yrs. 
From 1811 to 1820, 190,568, of whom 85,954 or 45JU tof cent. 
„ 1821 „ 1830, 209,094 „ 96,336 or 44 

'^mdT^"^ \ ««'520 ,. 34,109 or 4^ 

It is not possible to state the numbers of penons 
who, at these several periods, have inhabited that part 
of the metropolis which is included within the bills of 
mortality ; no precise calculation can therefore be given 
as to the proportion of deaths occurring at different 
intervals. It is known, that th.e increase of inhabitants 
since the middle of the last century has been exceedingly 
great; while .on the other hand there has been a de- 
crease in the number of deaths, not relatively to the 
anumnt of population, but positively. 

It will appear from inspection of the above table, that 
the improvement in this respect which has been pro- 
gressive since the middle of the last century, has become 
much more rapid since the beginning of the present. 
The diflference observable between the proportionate num- 
ber of deaths under twenty, in the decade commencing 
with 1151, and in that ending with 1800, two periods 
the extremes of which are separated from each other by 
a space of fifty years, shows an improvement of only 1{ 
per cent. ; while the difference experienced in the thirty- 
three years that occurred between 1800 and 1833, being 
just two-thirds of the former period, shows an improve- 
ment of 7^ per cent, the greater proportion of which 
has occurred within the last twenty-five years. If this 
rate of progression should be maintained until 1850, 
which there appears no reason for doubting will be the 
case, the proportionate mortality of the young will be 
diminished in comparison with what it was in the corre- 
sponding period of the last century, in the ratio of 382 
to 518. It must be borne in mind, that the improve- 
ment here .spoken of is. calculated upon the actual num- 
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ber of deaths amonp; the population ; and that to form a 
just estimate of the probability of life among the young 
at the present time as compared with former periods, the 
number of deaths occurring under twenty should be cal- 
culated not iipon the number who have died, but upon 
the number of the entire population. The estimate given 
above merely compares one improvement with another, 
or rather shows which of the classes, the young or the 
old, has participated most largely in the improvement 
which has taken place. In 1180 the annual mortality 
of England and Wales was 1 in 40; in 1801, it was 1 
in 48; and in 1830 it had decreased to 1 in 58. Sup- 
posing these proportions, which have been established 
for the whole of England and Wales, to be applicable 
to London, (where the total annual mortality at present 
is 1 in 46,) we shall find the progressive decrease in 
the mortality of persons under 20 to have been as fol- 
lows : — 

In 1780 the deaths under 20 years of age were 1 in 76^ 
,,1601 „ „ „ 1 in 9GJ 

„ 1830 „ „ „ 1 in 124J 

„ 1833 „ „ „ 1 in 137 

being not much more than one-half of the proportion 
who died under 20 half a century ago. 

In noticing the subject of the mortality of children. 
Sir Francis D'lvcrnois observes,* " If the different 
States of Europe were to keep and publish every year an 
exact account of their population, carefully stating, in a 
separate column, the precise ages at which children have 
died, that separate column would exhibit the relative 
merits of the governments, as indicated by the compara- 
tive happiness of their subjects. A simple statement of 
figures would then be more conclusive upon this point 
than any other arguments that could be adduced." It 

* Tableau des Pertes, &c.ch. ii., p. 16, 
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is to be remembered, however, first, that a government 
cannot, with reason, be held to be the source of all 
the circumstances, favourable and unfavourable, which 
afiect the happiness of a country ; and secondly, that 
the proposed comparison would at best only furnish an 
indication as to the conduct of the actual government of 
any country, not as to the permanent excellence of the 
constitution. 

It cannot be necessary to multiply evidence in order 
to prove the fact that the number of births has de- 
creased, and is still decreasing in proportion to the 
amount of population in this kingdom. The abstracts 
of parish register returns made with so much care and 
abihty by Mr. Rickman may be taken as conclusive 
proofs of the fact. 

It was for a long time the practice with political cal- 
culators to consider a great proportion of births among 
the people as being one of the surest signs of the country 
being in a flourishing condition. Under certain cir- 
cumstances there can be no doubt that an increase of 
numbers thus brought about is a favourable symptom. 
In thinly-peopled but fertile countries, and in newly- 
settled states, this will generally be the case; but it 
appears to be an error to consider a large proportion of 
births to be necessarily a symptom of improvement in 
well-peopled territories ; and it might with more truth be 
asserted that the contrary condition of a small proportion 
of births is more frequently indicative ofprosperity in the 
mass of the people. In Ireland population increases 
almost as fast as in England, and mortality diminishes 
in its rate, yet the people improve but little in their con- 
dition. Circumstances which have increased the rate of 
mortality have always tended to increase likewise the 
number of births, an effect which is produced by the rise 

D 
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in the wages of labour following necessarily from a dimi- 
nution in the number of labourers, the class which for the 
most part furnishes the increased proportion of deaths. 

On the other hand, the increase of population which 
results from a diminishing proportion of deaths is an 
unerring sign of advancing prosperity in the people. 

The following table was given in evidenc/e before the 
Committee of the House of Commons which sat in May, 
1830, to inquire concerning the returns under the Popu- 
lation Act. 





Popalation de- 


BarlAlA In th^ 


Rates of 


Year. 


daced from 


year 1780. 


Begistered 




BapUams. 


Barials. 


1780 


7,953,000 


198,300 

Ayetra^e 

Barials 
1780—1800. 


1 in 40. 10 


1780 


7,953,000 


192,000 


1 in 41.42 


1785 


8,016,000 


192,000 


1 in 41.75 


1790 


8,675,000 


192,000 


1 in 45. 13 


1795 


9,055,000 

Enomerated 
populatioo. 


192.000 

• 


1 in 47. 16 


1800 


9,168,000 


192,000 

Average of 

ten preceding 

years. 


1 in 47.75 


1810 


10,488,000 


195,000 


1 in 53.78 


1820 


12,190,000 


201,000 
Registered 


1 in 60.65 






Burials in 


* 






18S0. 




1820 


12,190,000 


208,300 


1 in 58.50 



The small rate of improvement observable in the latter 
end of the last centitry is no doubt the effect in a great 
degree of the deficient harvests in 1195 and 1800. 
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It has been supposed that the general healthiness and 
duration of life among the people must be diminished by 
their being brought together in masses, and in particulai 
it has been objected to the factory system of this coun- 
try, that by this means it has added to the sum of human 
misery. To combat this opinion, it will be sufficient at 
present to bring forward the case of Manchester, where the 
increase of population has been great beyond all prece- 
dent, owing to the growth of its manufacturing industry. 

The population of the townships of Manchester and * 
Salford, at each of the four decennary enumerations, n^as 
found to be as foUows : — 

1801 .... 94,876 

1811 .... 11 5,874 Increase 22 per cent. 

1821 .. . 161,635 „ 39J „ 

1831 .... 237,832 „ 47 „ 

The increase during the whole period of 30 years being 
142,956, or 150 per cent, upon the population of 1801. 
Much of this increase has no doubt arisen from the con- 
tinual immigration to a town of such growing manufac- 
turing prosperity. But much, on the other hand, is to 
be ascribed to the increase of births. 

The mortality of these townships in the middle of the 
last century was 1 in 25; in 1770, 1 in 28. In 1811, 
when the population had already very greatly increased, 
the rate of mortality had sunk considerably, and in the 
ten years ending with 1830 was not more than 1 in 49, 
a low rate, if we take into the account the fact that, in 
manufactiuing towns, children are brought together in a 
much greater proportion than the average of the kingdom. 

The decrease in the proportion of deaths among 
cbildren in London has already been mentioned. It is 
not easy to determine satisfactorily the number of deaths 
of aged persons, in consequence of the prevailing custom 

d2 
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The following table, calculated upon the actual num- 
ber of registered burials, shows the per centagc proportion 
of mortality that has occurred in the population of each 
decennary period of life, in the year 1813, in the average 
of seven years from 1818 to 1824, and in the year 1830. 
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66 
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It has been noticed by several writers, that in the 
tables from which the foregoing abstract has been com- 
piled, a much larger proportion of deaths is assigned to 
each even decennary year than appears in the year pre- 
ceding or succeeding, and attempts have been made to 
account for this circumstance, by supposing that some 
particular bodily change may occur in human beings at 
those periods of life. It does not appear very likely that 
this should be the fact, and the circumstance is in all pro- 
bability owing to the assigning of those even periods by 
survivors in the absence of a more precise acquaintance 
^vith the ages of persons deceased. 

The two tables now to be given exhibit the move- 
ment of the population during the progress of the pre- 
sent century. The first of these tables records the num- 
ber of registered baptisms, burials, and marriages, in 
England and Wales in the course of each year from 1801 
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to 1630, and the gecond gives their annual proportion 
in each of the countiea of England, calculated upon the 
unonnt of population therein during each of the quin- 
quennial periods preceding the enumerations of 1801, 
1811, 1821, and 1631. 

Btpdams, Burials, and Marriages, in England and 
■Wales. 
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The followiDg is a Table of the Annual Proportion of Bap- 
tisms, BiLfiab, and MarriageB, to the Population of Eng- 
land ; cnlculated hikiii an average of the Totals of such 
Baptisms, Burials, and Mamages, in the five years pre- 
ceding the several enunieratiuns of 1801, 1811, 1821, 
and 1831 ; and ilistinguisliing the Hcveral Counties. 
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It has been usual with writers on political economy to 
point to the diminished proportion of marriages and 
births as evidence of increasing prudence on the part of 
the people, who, as they become more intelligent, are 
supposed to be less willing to undertake the charge of a 
family until they shall, in some measure, have secured 
the means of supporting one. It may, however, be 
doubted whether, under ordinary circumstances, this 
kind and degree of prudence has ever been extensively 
practised in any civilized community. It is true that, 
in years of scarcity, some temporary check may be put 
to the contracting of marriages ; but if we consider how 
small the proportion of individuals in a community can 
be, who, even in the most prosperous times, have any 
certain assurance that their means of supporting a 
family will be continued to them in future years, we 
must perceive that this " preventive check " can never 
have any very extensive operation. 

The real cause of the proportionate decrease in the 
numbers of marriages and births must probably be 
sought in the increased duration of life, which occa- 
sions the continuance in the world of a larger number of 
persons of those ages during which people are no longer 
liable to incur the responsibilities of parents. If, instead 
of calculating the proportionate numbers of marriages 
and births from the entire population of this country, 
the estimate were made with reference to that part of it 
which is still in the vigour of life, it appears probable 
that not any diminution whatever would be found in 
those proportionate numbers. 
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Chapter II. 

N«((lu('t uf the Hubjuct of Medical Statistics — Means of supplying 
tilt? rcquiHito iiifunnation — Introduction of Vaccination — Mm- 
tiility from Hinall-pox at diiferent periods in the Metropolis — 
Mortality in St. Bartholomew's Hospital — L<ondon Hospital — 
Hi, (iforjjc's Hospital — Manchester Infirmary — Liverpool In- 
ilriiiary — Lock Hospital — Christ's Hospital — Proportion of 
(UiroM and Deaths in St. Luke's Hospital — Bethlem HospitaL 

It iH greatly to be regretted that, up to the present 
period, the subject of the medical statistics of this 
country has been so little attended to — it might almost 
be said, so wholly neglected. In the volume published in 
1829 by Dr. Bisset Hawkins, under the title of " Ele- 
ments of Medical Statistics," many scattered facts bear- 
ing upon the subject have been collected together with 
industry and ability, but the extent of the materials 
available for the writer* s purpose was so limited that the 
work cannot be considered as at all aflFbrding any satis- 
factory exposition of the subject. The principal value 
of Dr. Hawkins's labours will perhaps be found to con- 
sist in his having awakened attention to the subject, so 
that persons who possess the opportunity may under- 
take the registration of facts in a manner which will 
enable them at some future time to make a valuable ad- 
dition to the sum of our economical knowledge. 

The hospitals of this country, so numerous and so 
liberally supported, are among the most honourable of 
our national monuments. The feelings of benevolence 
which have prompted their erection and endowment 
have been shared in an eminent degree by the members 
of the medical profession, who have always been ready 
to devote their time and skill to the relief of the miseries 
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of such of their fellow-creatures as are found within 
their walls. These institutions are also highly esteemed 
as schools for surgical and medical practice; so that 
whenever any medical office attached to an hospital is 
vacant, it is usually made an object of honourable contest 
who shall fulfil its gratuitous duties ; and by this means 
it most commonly happens that hospital physicians and 
surgeons in this country are among the most skilful 
practitioners of the age. 

For this reason, the records of our public hospitals 
and infirmaries, if kept with regularity and upon any 
uniform plan, could not fail to afford a fair and perfect 
view of the progress of the curative science in this coun- 
try ; and it is to be hoped, that being made aware by 
means of Dr. Hawkins's volume, as well of the value of 
Buch information as of its present scanty amount, those 
who have the direction of these establishments will be 
careful to supply the deficiency by every means in their 
power. With very few exceptions, hospitals in this 
country derive their origin and draw their support from 
private sources, for which reason they are under no sort 
of control on the part of the Government ; and although 
there is no reason to doubt the readiness of those by 
whom their affairs are conducted to communicate freely 
whatever information may come within their reach, it 
is evident that there is no authority to direct any record 
of fiacts according to a prescribed form, by which means 
alone the full value can be given to information of that 
nature. 

The disadvantage of our present state of ignorance 
upon this subject has been well stated by Dr. Hawkins 
in the following words : — " No one can be more deeply 
aware than myself of the difficulties and even dan- 
gers of the subject; of the dubious authenticity and 
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frequent fluctuatioix of the necessary details ; and of the 
precarious nature of any general principles attempted to 
he framed out of facts, which have, for the most part, 
endured the test of only a few years, and which have 
only recently heconie the object of inquiry or scrutiny. 
But an extensive assemblage and classification of such 
facts possess an historical and local value, whatsoever 
may be the fate of the reasonings deduced from them. 
Independently of the light which this study throws upon 
medical science, it affords the most valuable illustrations 
of the history, manners, and customs of mankind, and a 
just criterion of the progressive or retrograde movements 
of society." 

The foregoing remarks appear necessary, in order to 
account for the unsatisfactory amount of information 
which it is possible to bring together in the present work 
upon this interesting branch of inquiry. Small as that 
amount in reality is, it is yet greater in quantity, and more 
precise in its details, than is to be found in any work 
hitherto published — a circumstance which is owing to 
the ready and kind assistance that has been afforded by 
the governors and medical officers of some of the hospi- 
tals in the metropolis. 

The introduction of vaccination as a substitute for 
variolous inoculation is an improvement which properly 
belongs to the present century. The discovery, that, by 
thus inducing a very mild complaint, the means of escap- 
ing a most formidable disease would be secured, if not to 
absolute certainty, yet to such a degree as to remove 
from the mind all dread of its visitation, was made in 
1798, but although the attention of the medical world 
was immediately excited in the most intense degree to 
the subject, it required several years of experience before 
the value of the discovery was fully recognised by medi- 
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cal practitioners, anil before tiic public were sufficiently 
weaaed from tlieir previous prejudices, lo avai! them- 
■elvee to any extent of t!ie blessing. It was not until 
IB08, ten years after the first iutroduction of the vaccine 
prHctice, that the medical officers of the Small Pox Hos- 
pital ill London ceased to inoculate out-patients for the 
ttmall-pox ; and so slowly did the perfect conviction of 
the value of the substitute make its way in their minds, 
that it WHS not until June, 1622, almost a quarter of a 
century after Dr. Jenner's discovery, that the practice 
of inwrukting wae diaconliuued within the walls of that 
hospital. 

Those persons who are old enough to carrj* back their 
recollection to years before this discovery was made. 
Or who have since visited densely peopled connlTies in 
which small-pox has prevailed, will readily admit the 
h«ppy eSects of vaccination. Of all the diseases to which 
mankind is subjected, at least in temperate regions, there 
is not one which, in modern times, has proved so deso- 
lating as small-pox. A reference to the following state- 
'ttent, compiled from the weekly hills of mortality during 
last 130 years, embracing a period both before and 
;e the substitution of cow-pox, will exhibit at one 
liew the eslent both of the misery which the old disease 
caused, and of the relief which society ia esperienciiig 
from the adoption of its milder substitute: — 



itofthetubil avcra|;i! martulity, and Iha uverafFe mor- 
Btsli^ irislng fiom Sm.iU-pux, witbiu the Wcettly Billa of Mar- 
'iK^ at diSensut pcriodB since (he coiomenci'incnt of Ihe 
CKOtury; ihowiiig the proportion pf denllui from 
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It is sufficieacly remarkable that in the district com- 
piibeil withiu the Weekly Bills of Mortality, the deaths 
were greater in the year 1800 than they had been in 
any uue jear linring the century, with the exceptioD of 
1140, and that up to 1801 incliisiTe, the burials were, 
scarcely with any exceptiun, in eacesa over the birtha, 
while, on the contrary, since that period, there has oc- 
curred only one year (1S08) it) which the opposite con- 
dition has not been eiperienced. The annual average 
number uf births in the metropolis during the ten years 
from 1791 to 1800 was 22,605, and the annual average 
number of burials 24,210, beiug in the proportion of 
107 burials to 100 births. In the ten yeare from 181 1 
to 1820, the annual average of births was 28,489, and 
of deaths 23,331, reducing the proportion of deaths to 
82 for 100 births. But this does not offer an accurate 
gauge of the comparative mortality of the two periods, 
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because there has, during the last 30 or 40 years, 
arisen a practice constantly increasing among persons 
carrying on business in London to reside with their 
fomilies beyond the limit embraced by the bills of mor- 
tality. There, consequently, their children are bom; 
but many among them, the mortal remains of whose 
ancestors are deposited in burial-grounds within that 
limit, still use those receptacles as the last resting-place 
for themselves and their famiUes, for which reason the 
births are diminished in a greater proportion than the 
burials. The cause here assigned has operated in a 
much greater degree since 1820 than it did previous to 
that date, and it would be unprofitable, therefore, to 
pursue the inquiry to a later period. 

It was at one time sanguinely expected that this most 
valuable discovery — the efficacy of vaccination — would 
speedily have eradicated the scourge for which it has, in 
a great degree, provided a mild and safe substitute. This 
expectation has not hitherto been accomplished ; and it 
appears doubtful whether vaccination will ever be success- 
fully applied to such an extent. Inoculation has been al- 
most entirely discontinued, so that medical men now com- 
monly refuse to perform the operation when applied to for 
that purpose. Still, from time to time, small-pox appears, 
and, up to the present period, the applications for admis- 
sion into the Small-Pox Hospital on the part of patients 
to whom the disease has been casually communicated 
are as numerous as they have ever been during any part 
of the last forty years. In the course of that term the 
number so admitted has been 7483, of whom the large 
number of 2172 have died, being in the proportion of 20 
to each 100 patients. If we divide the whole term into 
decennary periods, we shall, however, find that the dis- 
ease has of late put on a milder and less fatal form than 

E 2 
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that in which its visitations were made at the commence- 
ment of the time to which our information reaches, and if 
we examine the result of the cases in the five years from 
1794 to 1*798, when Dr. Jenner's discovery was made, 
it will be seen that the mortality was then in a higher 
ratio than has since been experienced, the number of 
deaths having been 371 out of 1156 cases, or in the 
proportion of 32. 1 to 100. 



1794 to 1803 


Admitted. 
2,007 


Died. 
614 


Proportion of Deathi. 
30.5 in 100 


1804 to 1813 


1,330 


410 


30.8 ,, 


1814 to 1823 


1,336 


389 


29.1 ,, 


1824 to 1834 


2,810 


759 


27. 



7,483 2,172 29. 

If the last decennary period were divided, it would be 
seen that, in the five years from 18.30 to 1834, the cases 
were 1189, and the deaths 294, being in the proportion 
of 24. 7 in each 100 ; while in the two last years of the 
series the numbers are — 

1833—242 admitted, 47 died, proportion of deaths 19.4 in 100. 
1834—165 ,, 22 ,, ,, 13.3 ,, 

The favourable result of these two years may possibly 
have been accidental, but accidents of this nature do not 
occur in regular progression through so long a period as 
forty years, and the statement above given fully bears 
out the opinion expressed in regard to the comparative 
mildness of the disorder as it now exists, and the degree 
in which medical treatment has been successfully ap- 
plied in arresting its ravages. 

The number of patients admitted into St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital during the forty-five years between 1790 
and 1834, was 184,051, and the number of deaths 14,022, 
being at the rate of 7 . 62 per cent. Stated in quinquen- 
nial periods, the numbers and proportions have been— 
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Proportion 


Tears. 


Admitted. 


Died. 


of Deaths 
per Cent. 


1790 to 1794 


20,253 


1572 


7.?6 


1795 . 1799 


20,801 


1657 


8. 


1800 . 1804 


20,725 


1674 


8. 


1805 . 1809 


19,183 


1527 


8. 


1810 . 1814 


19,714 


1442 


7.31 


1815 . 1819 


13,959 


1159 


8.30 


1820 . 1824 


19,683 


1454 


7.34 


1825 . 1829 


23,629 


1643 


6.95 


1830 . 1834 


28,104 


1894 


7.25 



The small variation observable in the rate of mortality 
among the patients in this hospital during the whole of 
the above period, extending to nearly half a century, is 
very remarkable, and does not certainly warrant any 
conclusions favourable to the progress of the curative art 
in general during that interval. In the later periods, 
however, a large number of the milder cases have pro- 
bably been sent to dispensaries, which were not common 
formerly. Many patients are also now treated at the 
houses of the patients, from want of room in the hospitals, 
m-patients being only admitted in the more serious cases. 

The returns obtained from other general hospitals and 
medical institutions do not embrace a sufficiently long 
space of time to admit of any conclusions being drawn 
from them as to the progress of the curative art. They 
are curious, however, as presenting results very different 
from each other with respect to the mortality of their pa- 
tients. That difference is no doubt capable of satisfactory 
explanation, for it would be absurd to suppose, that if the 
regulations and other circumstances attending the prac- 
tice of different hospitals in the same city were the same, 
the rate of mortality should from year to year be so 
different. The fair inference is that the regulations are 
not the same, or that they are better in some hospitals 

than in others. 
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We have seen that in St. Bartholomew's Hospital the 
rate of mortality has never been greater on the average 
of five years than 8 . 30 per cent. ; in forty-five years, 
from 1790 to 1834, the average was 7.53 per cent., 
and in the concluding five years of the series, the average 
has been only 7 .25 per cent ; whereas, in other general 
hospitals of this metropolis, which enjoy the advantage of 
medical and surgical skill on the part of their officers in 
nowise inferior to that of the officers of St. Bartholomew's, 
the average rate of mortality has, in the same period of 
five years, exceeded 11 per cent., being in the proportion 
of more than three deaths to two. On the other hand, 
the mortality during the last five years in the Infirmaries 
of Manchester and Liverpool has been even smaller than 
that of St. Bartholomew's Hospital : the average in the 
first-mentioned of these infirmaries proves to be 7.16 per 
cent., and that of Liverpool only 5.57 per cent. 



London Hospital, 


St. George^s Hospital. 


Yrs. 


Patients. 


Deaths. 


Proportion 
of Deatlis 
per Cent. 


Yrs. 


Patients. 


Deaths. 


Proportion 
of Deaths 
per Cent. 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1S32 
1833 

Mo 

1830 
1S31 
1832 
1833 
1834 


2214 
2183 
2272 
2511 
2517 


263 
253 
267 
310 
246 


11.87 
11.58 
11.75 
12.34 
9.77 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 

Li 

1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


1812 
1875 
1826 
1954 
2133 


225 
209 
196 
218 
227 


12.41 
11.14 
10.73 
11.15 
10.64 


11697 

mchest 

1731 
1778 
1724 
1731 
1852 


1339 

er Inji 

109 
113 
138 
123 
149 


11.44 

rinary, 

6.29 
6.35 
8.01 
7.10 
8.04 


9600 

verpoo 

2186 
2028 
1975 
2015 
1718 


1,075 

/ Injir 

105 
111 
105 
118 
114 


11.19 

mary, 

4.80 
.3.47 
5.31 

5.85 
6.63 


8816 


632 i 7.16 


9922 553 


5 57 
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An unfiEiTOurable opinion might be at first suggested by 
the following statement of the number of patients who 
have died, and of those who have been cured, at the Lock 
Hospital, during each decennary period of the present 
century. It must be remarked, however, that the plans 
pursued in this hospital, established for the treatment of 
one particular disease, have undergone considerable alter- 
ation during this time, and that although the propor- 
tion of fatal cases occurring in the hospital may have 
increased tlirough the abandonment of a course of prac- 
tice wliich more speedily removed the specific disease, 
and occasioned the discharge of the patients from the 
hospital, there is good reason for believing that the 
remedies- formerly applied with apparently such good 
results impaired the constitution, and produced a ten- 
dency to various chronic disorders, which in many cases 
tended to shorten life, and in yet more rendered existence 
miserable. 



Tears. 


Admitted. 


Died. 


Cured. 


Centesimal Pro- 
portion. 


Deaths. 


Cures. 


1801 to 1810 
1811 . 1820 
1821 . 1830 
1831 . 1834 
(four years). 

1 

1 


4,968 
5,392 
5,354 
2,203 


57 
38 
47 
31 


3,558 
4,001 
3,727 
1,6<]2 


1.147 
0.704 
0.877 
1.407 


71.6 
74.2 
C9.6 

85.7 


17,917 


173 


12,928 


0.909 


72.1 



Among the tables compiled by Dr. Mitchell, which arc 
a]}pended to the Supplementary Report of the Factory 
Commissioners, is a return of the number of children in 
Christ's Hospital, and of the number of deaths that 
have occurred, in each year for twenty years from 1813 
to 1833. It will be seen from this return how exceed- 
ingly small the rate of mortality has been in the esta- 
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bliahment throughout that period. This ci 
highly creditable to tlie iuetitutioii, and Ehows huw yery 
instrumental in preserving life during the years of 
childhuod are "eubstantial clothing, an abundance of 
wholesDine food, good lodging, healthful exercise in the 
hours allowed for recreation, and immediate attention on 
the first appearance of Bickness under the care of akilful 
medical men." These are fevourable circums lances 
which have attended the institution in an equal degree 
throughout the period embraced in the Table, and we 
rouHt therefore seek for some other renson to account for 
the yet more gratifying fact, that, small as the rate of 
mortality has been during the whole twenty years, there 
has been a constant tendency to its decrease, so timt in 
tlie latter years of the series still fewer deaths have oc- 
curred than did during the earlier years : — 



¥E»r 


Nonber of 


nr.ih. 




Nuinbtr of 






Cbllirto. 






Child reo. 




1814 


1019 


7 


1824 


1046 




1815 


1010 


6 


182a 


1070 




1816 


1031 


14 


I8« 


1085 




1817 


1033 




1827 


1107 




181S 


1037 


13 


wia 


1104 


3 


181 !l 


5130 
1038 


51 


1829 


5412 
1110 


40 


12 


12 


1820 


1053 


6 








1821 


1029 


11 








\e-2'i 


104G 


9 








18J3 


10-J8 


» 


1S33 


1133 


5 




5193 


44 




5670 


36 



It tlius appears, that in the first five years, viz. from 
1814 to 1818, the annual mortality was 1 in 100 ; that 
in the nest five years, from 1819 to 1823, tlie rate was 
oiriyl in 118; that in the five years from 1824 to 1828, 
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it was further diminished to 1 in 135 ; and that in the 
last quinquennial period from 1829 to 1833, the annual 
mortality was no greater than 1 in 157i of the children. 

During the whole period embraced by the table> the 
children in Christ's Hospital have continued under the 
same management as regards clothing, lodging, and, in 
fact, every principal circumstance which apparently could 
exert any influence upon the rate of their mortality, with 
the exception of some little change of diet in the partial 
substitution of vegetable for animal food. The length of 
time, and the numbers embraced by the return, forbid 
the belief that the favourable result has been the effect of 
accident ; and if we consider that the originally low rate 
of mortality has been rendered more and more favourable 
in each succeeding five years, it is hardly possible to ac- 
count for the circumstance by any other supposition than 
that of an advance towards a more rational mode of dis- 
cipline, both moral and medical, than was practised in 
former periods. 

The following abstract is made from a very interesting 
statement furnished to his Majesty's Government by the 
officers of St. Luke's Hospital for Lunatics. This abstract 
presents upon the whole a consolatory view of the pro- 
gress of science in the treatment of disease, under the 
most distressing form in which it visits our race. The 
table has been made in two divisions — one of patients 
deemed curable, the other of patients deemed incurable. 
The numbers embraced in the last category are too few 
to admit of any reasoning in regard to them, but this 
objection does not apply to the table of curable patients. 
The period embraced by the table is 84 years, ex- 
tending from 1751, when the hospital was founded, to 
1834, during which time 15,437 patients were admitted, 
of whom 14,896 were deemed curable. Of this number 
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6117 have been cured, and 1181 have died — the average 
centesimal proportion of cures being, among the males, 
36, and among the females, 44.5; while the deaths 
have been 11.8 among males, and 5 . 3 among females. 
Some points in the foregoing table require explana- 
tion. It will be seen that in the thirty years which oc- 
curred between 1181 and 1810 a considerable decrease 
in the number of cures and an increase in the number 
of deaths were experienced among the male patients, 
while no such irregularity appears in the case of the 
females. In the ten years between 1801 and 1811 the 
male cures, which between 1771 and 1780 had been 43 
per cent., were diminished to 32^ per cent. ; and the 
deaths, which in the earlier period had been no more 
than 7 per cent., were increased to 11 J per cent. On 
referring this subject to the medical officers of the hos- 
pital, we received the following explanation : — " The 
increase of deaths among the males during the period 
between 1781 and 1800 is attributed to the relaxation 
of the rule of not admitting any patient who appeared to 
be in too weak a state of bodily health to take medicines 
proper for their lunacy, or requiring the attendance of a 
nurse, and which rule, subsequent to 1810, was as strictly 
enforced as it had formerly been up to 1781.'* 

The proportion of cures in the first decennary period 
WIS more favourable than in any succeeding period of 
the like duration. The favourable proportions fell in 
the next twenty years, and then occurred the relaxation 
is to the admission of patients which has already been 
explained. Subsequently to 1811 a more favourable 
result has been obtained, and from 1820 this improve- 
ment has been experienced in a still greater degree. On 
this subject, the gentlemen to whose explanations refer- 
ence has already been made, say, — " It is probable that 
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the (lecreaBcd number of deaths since 1810 mny be attri- 
buted to a growing improvement among tlie lower classes 
as regards their personal habits, and to an increastid de- 
gree of skill in the treatment of the insane by the medi- 
cal ofEcera." These causes are each of them of a grati- 
fjing nature. Let us hope, as regards the first men- 
tioned, that through the continued intellectual and moral 
advancement of the labouring classes, they may be 
weaned from those habits of intemperance wliich hitherto 
hnve formed their chief reproach, and which but too 
frequently have led to those aberrations of mind which 
have peopled our lunatic asylums. That the greater 
number of patients admitted into the hospital have been 
females, arises no doubt from the circumstance that 
insanity frequently follows upon child- bearing. The 
proportion of cures has also been almost uniformly 
greater among the women than among the men, and 
the unfavourable circumstances that attended the cases 
of males between nsi and ISllwerc not experienced 
among the females. Notwithstanding this, the propor- 
tion of deaths has been decreasing during the last fifteen 
years, in which period the average has been no more 
than four per cent. 

The curative system pursued in Bethlem Hospital was 
so wholly changed about the year 1820, ihat it would 
be useless to carry back to an earlier period any inquiry 
concerning the result of the cases admitted into the esta- 
bhfihment. The following table contains a statement 
for each year, from 1820 to 1834, inchisive : — 
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All patients who are admitted on the curable eata- 
blishment of Bethlem HoBpiCal, and who are not dis- 
charged cured or otherwiBe within twelve raonthB iroin 
Ibe date of iheir admission, are discharged at the end of 
lliat time, unless there be a prospect of their cure, in 
which case they are retained in the hospital. 

From the 1st January, 1820, to the Slat December, 
1B34, a period of 15 years, 2662 patients were admitted 
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on the curable establishment, and the average time that 
each patient remained in the hospital was 204 days. 

In theTears. Were admitted. Their Ages. 

201 Curable patients — averaged 37 years 
212 „ „ 35 „ 

163 „ „ 37 „ 

184 „ „ 36 „ 

217 „ „ 36 „ 



1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 



977 



Of the above . • 61 were between 10 and 20 years of age. 

261 „ 20 „ 30 



292 „ 30 „ 40 

203 „ 40 „ 50 

107 „ 50 „ 60 

43 „ 60 „ 70 

9 „ 70 „ 80 

1 „ 80 „ 90 



n 
w 

it 



977 



Chapter III. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Change in relative proportion of Agriculturists, Traders, &c. — 
Decrease in proportion of Agriculturists in England — Compari- 
son of England, Wales, and Scotland — Proportions in each 
County of England — Numerical order of Counties relatively to 
each other — Division of Agricultural Population — Occupiers — 
Labourers — In England — In Ireland — Agriculturists in Ire- 
land engaged in raising food for other parts of the Kingdom — 
Advantage of knowing the proportions into which Population is 
divided — Failure of attempt to ascertain this in 1801 — Different 
course adopted at subsequent enumerations — Changes between 
the enumerations — Examination of Returns in 1831 — Specifi- 
cation of Retail Trades — Fallacy of the Returns respecting those 
trades — Number of Domestic Servants — Females — Males— Ex- 
cise Licences for exercising certain branches of businesSi 1801^ 
1816, 1833 — Quantity of Malt used by Licensed Brewers in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland — Occupations of people in Francs 
— Classification of Proprietors of Soil — Division of the Soil- 
Extent of Holdings — Small Proprietors. 

A CHANGE has for some time been going forward in re- 
gard to the relative proportions of the inhabitants of this 
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country who are employed in agricultural pursuits, or 
in trade, manufactures, &c. 

The following table will show the variations of this 
kind as exhibited by the three last decennary enumera* 
tions in Great Britain. 
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The circmnatance which most requires to he noticed in 
this etfttement is the decrease in the relative numhers of 
families employed in agricultural piireuits. In the course 
of 20 years the centesimal proportion of such families, 
calculated upon the gross ptojwrtion, has fallen from 
35.2 to 28. 2, showing that the quantity of food for the 
production of which ihe lahour of five families was for- 
merly employed, is now produced hy the labour of four 
families. This is a fact of considerable importance if 
considered withrefejenee to another interesting question, 
that of the capability of the country to continue its pre- 
sent onward course with respect to mannfitctures, not- 
withstanding the physical impossibility under which it 
is placed, of adding in any material degree to the extent 
of soil whence the greater quantity of food then needed 
must be derived. 

The alteration indicated by the foregoing table will ap- 
pear in a more striking point of view if a calculation he 
made of the positive increase in number of the families in 
eiich of the three classes during those 20 years. It will 
then be seen that, while the increase in the ninnbcr of fa- 
milies altogether has been after the rate of 34 per cent., 
the adrlition to those of the agricultural class has been 
only 7^ per cent., those of the trading and manufacturing 
class having received an accession to their numbers of 
27 per cent., and those of all other classes having been 
in the same time very nearly doubled in number. 

But the further subdivision of the population, as re- 
lal ing to nmlcs 20 years of age and upwards, which was 
made in 1831. somewhat alters the centesimal propor- 
lions eiihibitcd in the foregoing table, aa will appear 
from the followiui{'*'"«trict: — 

It will he seer -Jug n comparison between these 

^ two CHlculati'-' - priiporlion of males 20 years 

Kjf age and f ji'^ti r in families employed in 
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agriculture than it is in the remaining claSBea or ilivi- 
sions, and consequently that the population is not in- 
creasing 80 rapidly in proportion to its numbers among 
agricultural familieB as among the remaining portions of 
the people ; effects which may prohahly he owing ia some 
degree to greater longevity, caused by the superior health- 
fulness of the country ; and still more, perhaps, to the 
leas esciting nature of country employments which occa- 
sion less wear and tear to the animal frame than is 
experienced in towns, where tbe iuteresta of men bring 
them more directly into collision, and where, if the satis- 
faction attendant upon buccceb is more attainable, the 
harassings and disappointments of life arc more fre- 
quently experienced. 

It may be inlcresting to know the proportions in 
regard to occupations into which the population of each 
county in England is divided, and the variations in this 
respect which each Ims undergone during the twenty 
years that have elapsed between 1811 and 1831. For 
this purpose the following two tables have been con- 
structed. The first of them shows the centesimal pro- 
portion which each ckss bore to the other two clafses 
at the several enumerations of 1811, 1821, and 1831; 
while the second table shows the numerical order in 
which each county stood at those periods relatively to 
the other counties. For this latter purpose the popu- 
lation has been divided into only two classes, viz. — 
agriculturists and others. The reason for ttiia claa- 
siHcation will be at oucc apparent on inspection of 
the first table. Tlie glaring discrepancies observable 
in the proportions at different periods of the third or niis- 
cellaneoUB class of the population, render it evident that 
no very precise rule has been used for determining into 
which of the two non- agricultural classes a considerable 
mil lilies should be placet)- By adopting only 
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t«o divisioDB or classes, this difficulty is removed, and ■ 
grcKter degttt of certainty upou the subject is attained. 
The penoDB appointed to prepare tliu reUmiB lulgLt 
easily &U into errors in classing tradtTs unU followers of 
prof^siona' Lut could hardly fail to distingaisb from 
all others those &milies who drew their support from 
agiicnltoral occupations. 
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Table Bhowing the Numerical Order in which the dif- ■ 


ferent Counties of England stood relatively to each 


other, with reference to the Proportional Number of 


their Population who were engaged in Agriculture or 


otherrtise, at each of the Decennary Enumerations of 
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It will be Bccn, oil consulting these tablce, that only 
e. fifth part by Dumber, of the English coua- 
l^ea hare maiiilained unaltered their relative poeitione as 
■tegards the employments of their inhabitants. These 

Bedford, whose population ia most exclusively agricnl- 
; Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, which have a 
raised population ; and Middlesex, Surrey, Lancashire, 
and Warwickshire, two of wliicli are metropolitan coun- 
ties and the remaining two are at the head of the manu- 
facturing counties. 

Altogether there appears to have been but little 
change in the relative positions of the counties. Buctc- 
inghamshire, Kent, and NorthanDptonslnre have taken a 
higher rank as agricultural divisions ; while Monmouth- 
shire and Susses have a smaller proportion of their in- 
iiabitaiits employed in cultivating the eurtli. As regards 
tgnmouthshire, the alteration has been occasioned by 
great increase iu the number of coal mines and in 
emelting and manufacturing of iron ; and the change 
tiiat hna taken place in Sussex is owing to the rapid 
growth of its watering-places, Brighton, Worthing, and 
HacdngB. 

In addition to the general divisions of the jreople into 
three great classes as already explained, an attempt was 
mule in 1831 to subdivide the males 20 years of age 
upwards, and to a considerable extent that attempt 
been aucccssfiil. Among the males employed in 
'ictilture a very important distinction has been drawn 
Iwcen occupiers of land who employ labourers, other 
:upiers of land who cultivate their holdings without 
ih assistance, and labourers who arc employed by occu- 
in the first subJivisiou. The proportion of the po- 
llation it) Ireland, which is engaged in agricultural 
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pureuits, is more than double the proportion so employed 
in Great Britain, but the subdivision just noticed exhibits 
in a yet more striking point of view the wide difference 
that exists in the customs and condition of the inhabitants 
of the two islands. In Great Britain about two-sevenths 
of the agriculturists are occupiers of land, and these are 
divided in nearly equal proportions into those who do 
and those who do not employ labourers ; the agricultural 
labourers form the remaining five-sevenths of the class. 
In Ireland only about one-thirteenth part of the agricul- 
turists above twenty years of age are occupiers employ- 
ing labourers, while the remaining twelve-thirteenths are 
divided almost equally into occupiers without labourers, 
and labourers for others who are not occupiers. The 
average number of labourers to each occupier employing 
them is by no means equal in the two parts of the 
kingdom, being at the rate of about 4j labourers to each 
employing occupier in Great Britain, and as high as 5f 
labourers to each employing occupier in Ireland. 

Part of the agricultural population of Ireland is 
employed in producing food for the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. In the 19 years from 1815 to 1833 in- 
clusive, Ireland furnished 32,868,002 quarters of all 
kinds of grain and meal to England and Scotland, but 
principally to the first-named division of the kingdom, a 
supply equal to 1,129,894 quarters in each year. Of 
this quantity 23,532,816 quarters consisted of oats. 
Making every allowance for the surplus in the one case 
and the deficiency in the other, an enormous difference 
is apparent between the productiveness of agricultural 
labour in the two countries. For no part of this differ- 
ence is the quality of the soil answerable, but the whole 
of it must be attributed to a deficiency in skill or in 
means, but more probably of both, in the sister island. 
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'Out of ci pajiulatioQ cunsisting of 3,41 4,175 familiei in 
Great Britain, 9G1, 134 faniilies are emplayedin the pru- 
duction of food, beiTig at the rate of 282 in each 1000, 
or between oiie-third and one-fourth of the inhabitHiitB j 
while Ireland, out of a population consiuting of 1,335,066 
families, employa in the same pursuit the labour of 
684,339 families, being at the rale of 638 in each 1000, 
OTYCry nearly two-thirds of the inhabitaota. 

Increased productive power on the part of the inhabit- 
■ntfl of any country ia in itself an evidence of the prugresi 
of tlie people in civilization. In limes when the greater 
part of the productive labour of a country is required for 
raising the necessariea of life, the meana of obtaining 
conTeniences or the produccioua of other climates must 
extremely limited. In countries where the labour of 
man, applied to the cultivation of the soil, was capable 
" producing only a bare subBistence for himself, it is 
plain that the society could never advance in the scale 
of civilization. But if, by means of improved implc- 
aients or better methods uf culture, the labour of two 
men c^nild be made to pruvidt: for the Bubeistence of 
three, the labour of the third man would be set free for 
tbe production of Burplua articles, which would add to the 
Bum of the general convenience. It is long before com- 
rive at such a state of improvement as will 
lit of BO considerable a number as one-lhird of the 
lulalion being spared from the cultivation of the soil, 
slatid is not fur advanced beyond this state at present. 
the absence of all precise information in regard to 
produce of the soil in this kingdom, only an approxi- 
ttion to the truth can be attained. Taking the best 
ita tliat can be had, it appears that the labour of nine- 
families is required to jjroduec, annuidly, 1 160 iiuar- 
tff all kinds of grain, being at the rate of 61 quurteri 
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for each family. Applying this rule to the case of Ireland, 
it will appear that the lahour of 28,359 families is re- 
quired in order to raise the average quantity of grain that 
has been annually sent to England and Scotland during 
the last nineteen years. If this number of families be 
deducted from the entire number who are employed in 
agriculture in Ireland, it will be found that the labour of 
855,980 families, being 618 in every 1000, is required for 
raising food for the use of the native population. Some 
abatement must indeed be made i'rom this large proportion 
on account of the number of animals reared and converted 
into food for the consumption of England . and of other 
countries. No means exist for ascertaining the precise 
number of these animals ; but admitting that number 
to be very considerable, it cannot materially alter the 
proportion here stated. 

The advantage of being able to classify and compare 
the numbers of the population who have applied them- 
selves at diflferent periods to different pursuits is exceed- 
ingly great, as enabling us to estimate and to mark the 
progress of the country. It is to be regretted that the 
attempt at this classified enumeration, which was made 
at the census of 1801, was so fi^r unsuccessful that it 
would be wrong to build any argument upon it. On tliis 
subject, Mr. Rickman, in his interesting preface to the 
abstract of the returns of 1831 (page ix.), says, " The 
question of 1801, relating to the occupation of persons^ 
was found in practice to produce no valuable result. In 
some cases a householder seemed to understand that the 
females of his family, his children, and servants ought to 
be classed with himself; in some cases he returned them 
in the negative class, as being neither agricultural nor 
commercial; in some cases he omitted them entirely. 
Thus the failure of the question became manifest, and 
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the worthless answers w 
correction." 

The fuilure Iiere oecasioned tbe adoption of a different 
courBC at the enumerations of 1811, 1821, and IS31. 
That course and its reeiilt cannot be better stated than 
in the words of Mr. Ricltman : — 

" The question concerning occupation or employment, 

» amended in the Population Acts of 1811, 182 1, and 

riSSI, inquires what number of /iimi7(ei (not of persons) 

e chiefly employed in, or maintained by, agriculture ? 

Bow many by trade, manufacture or handicraft ? and 

BOW Tntmy families are not comprised in either of these 

HdttSBCs? and in general the anawers appear to have 

K&een made with core and distinctness in the years 181 1 

Kind 1821 ; but a more particular classification was 

VAonijbt to be desirable and practicable in 1831 ; and it 

^Ws recommended to the Committee of the House of 

8 to ask the occupation or employment of every 

iiile 20 years of age ; not only becauEC he is then usually 

1 Ills vocation, but because the number of males 

Onder 20 years of age, and the number upwards of 

20 years of age, was found to have been so equal in the 

enumeration of 1821, that any considerable deviation 

a tlutt obvious pi'oportion was likely to induce fiirther 

^uiry, and correction in every case suspected of error, 

t in the enumeration of 1821 the males under 20 

B 3.012,392— upwards of 20, 3,002,200, including 

I the males whose ages were then ascertained. In 

B enanieration of 1831, the males known to be under 

6were3,941,495— upwards of 20, 3,944,511, (the army, 

»y, &c , arc not included ;) indeed the increase of popu- 

l^on in Great Britain has not been materially accele- 

relarded since the year 1801, having been 

Iwayi about one and a half per centum per annum." 
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After explaining the subdivisions adopted in 1831, with 
regard to the agricultural class, Mr. Rickman pro- 
ceeds — 

" The number of those employed in manufacture is 
next asked, and the species of manufactures, as far as 
such can be distinguished and designated in a note. 
These notes are collected into a summary at the end of 
each county, not in columns, which was impracticable, 
but in narrative, such as each individual case permitted 
or required. 

" The number of those employed in retail trade and 
handicraft, as distinguished from manufacture, appears 
in the next column ; this was supposed to be capable of 
subdivision, and after much consideration and corre- 
spondence with the members of Parliament who had con- 
stituted the Committee on the Population Bill, a list was 
issued with each schedule, containing one hundred of 
the most usual denominations of retail trade and handi* 
craft. 

^' This list was known to contain far less than the 
entire number of trades in large towns, especially in the 
metropolis, where, in the result, no less than 426 sub- 
divisions of trade were found to exist ; but a greater 
number than 100 would have been inapplicable and even 
perplexing in rural parishes, and the space left at the 
bottom of the list, as well as the list itself, was so atten- 
tively and correctly filled, that the defective specification 
does not exceed one in 1 12 males upwards of 20 years 
of age employed in retail trade or handicraft ; the lists 
returned by all the parishes constituting the metropoUs 
do not present a single defect : a remarkable instance of 
accuracy." 

In the table last inserted, showing the numerical order 
in which the counties of England stood relatively to each 
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Other as regarded the occupations of their inhabitants in 
1811, 1821, and 1831, the population was divided into 
only two classes — agriculturists and others, and a reason 
was given for the adoption of this division in preference 
to that made in the population returns^ grounded upon 
the degree of uncertainty that accompanied the division 
of other classes, and which rendered abortive all attempts 
to separate the proportions of those employed in '^ trade, 
manufactures and handicraft,'' from the division com- 
prehended under the description of " all other families.'* 
That degree of uncertainty is clearly shown in the 
** comparative statement of the numbers and occupa- 
tions of families," (see page 50), where the centesimal 
parts exhibited by the three divisions were stated to 
have been as follows at the three last enumerations in 
Great Britain : — 





Agriculture. 


Trade. 


Others. 




1811 


• • OO *{* 


44.4 


20.4 


. 100 


1821 


.. 33.2 


45.9 


20.9 


. 100 


1831 


.. 28.2 


42. 


29.8 . 


. 100 



It would appear from this calculation that a very con* 
siderable part of the population-— 4 out of 46 — had 
withdrawn themselves, between 1821 and 1831, from 
the pursuits of trade, manufactures, and handicraft, a 
circumstance well known to be altogether at variance 
with the fact. The summary of the returns of 1831, re- 
specting the occupations of males 20 years of age and 
upwards, throws considerable light upon the subject, by 
exhibiting them under several subdivisions. The males 
belonging to the families included in the non-agricul-> 
Uinl and non-manufacturing classes were given at the 
last cenius under four distinct heads of description, 
?i«.: — 

62 
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Capitalists^ bankers, professional and other educated 
men. 

Labourers employed in labour not agricultural. 

Other males, 20 years of age, except servants. 

Male servants, 20 years of age. 
The whole number of males included under these heads 
amounts to 1,131,210. Of these, 608,112 were actually 
employed in labour which, although, strictly speaking, 
it was neither manufactuiing nor trading, was yet neces- 
sary to the successful prosecution of some branch of 
trade or manufactures, such as mining, road-making, 
canal-digging, inland navigation, &c. The number of 
male domestic servants of 20 years and upwards amounted 
to 18,669. As for the males, 235,499 in number, to 
whom no particular calling has been assigned, a very 
large proportion of them are doubtless those among 
the labouring classes, who had arrived at ages or were 
subject to infirmities which prevented them from longer 
working. It may thus be seen how very small is the 
proportion of persons arrived at maturity who are not 
employed in some one or other of the occupations whereby 
the sum of the national wealth or convenience is ad- 
vanced. Without making any allowance for the super- 
annuated or infirm, it appears that profitable, and, for 
the most part, manual occupations may be assigned to 
3,494,622 persons out of 3,944,511, being a proportion 
of 886 in every 1000 males 20 years of age in Great 
Britain, while among the remaining 449,889 are to be 
found a large jproportion whose professional labour is es- 
sential to the health, the instruction, the convenience 
and the security of their fellow citizens. If the number 
of males included in the army and navy and as seamen 
in registered vessels (211,011) is taken into the calcu- 
lation, the proportion of 1 14 males not employed either 
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manual labour or Boine other Bpecies of active 
occupation in every 1000 of the male ijopulalion, 
which TCBultB frnm the above statement, will be reduced 
pts 106. 

The Bpecification given in the population retuma of 
11 trades and handicrafts followed by the families in 
t Britain, who at the last census were represented 
J 1,159,867 males 20 years of age and upwards, (see 
3,) is not calculated to throw any light upon the in- 
y wherein we are engaged ; nor do we think that it can 
w aaj considerable degree be made useful in etatistical 
inveBtigations. It is perhnps impossible by any industry 
or intelligence to compile a schedule of occupations upon 
which dependence can be placed as a guide in such 
mattera. The specification now under examination would 
lead to many crroneoiis conclusions, in consequence of 
»me one branch of a man's trade being frequently 
gi*en, to the eKclusiou of others as important. It will 
■nfGciently justify this objection to state a very few of 
the anoinalies which the statement presents. Thus 
there are in England, according to this specificatiou, 
5030 conchmakers, and hut 1 coach-spring maker. The 
wbide kingdom is stated to give employment to only 3 
coffin-makers, each of whom would therefore be called 
upon to provide about 300 coffins daily throughout the 
|ear. One drug-grinder alone appears, while the drug- 
» whom he is to supply amount iit number to 5423. 
bcwaBOt be necessary to go further into this alphabet of 
a order to show, from internal evidence, the little 
pendence that is to be placed upon it, but having been 
) teat the list in some of its particulars by 
IDS of another statement which cannot be otlierwise 
a accurate, we here give the result. 
I The uumbcr of licences issued by the Cot 
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of Excise, upon every one of which a duty is levied, af- 
fords as sure an indication as can well he had upon the 
subject. Some men may carry on a trade for which a 
licence is legally necessary, without taking one from the 
office, but it may be presumed that nobody will pay for 
a licence who does not pursue the calling for which it 
qualifies him. 

The following list of the number of excise licences 
issued to certain classes of traders in 1831, the year to 
which the specification of trades relates, is taken from 
the Official Tables of the revenue, &c., compiled by the 
Board of Trade. By its side we have placed the 
numbers of persons who, according to the population 
abstract, follow the several callings mentioned. 







Number of 




Number of 


Trades ac 


Description of Dealers. 


Excise Licences 


cording to 




issued. 


the Popula- 
tion Abstract. 


Brewers . • • 


42,907 


5,765 


Maltsters 


12,716 


6,970 


Soap-makers . 


276 


20 


Spirit-dealers 


67,500 


4,031 


Tea-dealers • • 


89,202 


3,456 


Tobacco-dealers • 


150,843 


2,224 


Wine-dealers • . 


22,553 


1,594 



Many licences for brewing, and for dealing in wine, 
spirits, and tobacco, are taken out by publicans, but the 
entire number of this class, including all the keepers of 
" beer-shops," who do not of course take out such 
licences, amounts to no more than 61,231. The number 
of licences granted to publicans for the sale of spirits or 
wine, in addition to beer, in 1831, was only 20,638. As 
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regards tea-dealers, the diacre])Bncy would nol be reme- 
died by comprehending mider that name all who figure 
in the apecification m grocers, and the number of whom 
(including the nuiaerous tribe of green -groccra) amouuta 
only to 22,147. A aiifflcient number of tobacco-dealerB 
to account for the number of licences will not be got toge- 
ther if all the grocers, tea-dealers, and publicans in the 
specification are taken into the account. It muet be 
evident Irom these facts, that auch a apecification as 
this IB perfectly useless ; and it may be worthy of cou- 
sideration whether, in future enumerations of the people, 
it will be desirable to make any further attempt to ob- 
tain this particular kind of information. 

The Btatement of the occupations of males, 20 years of 
age and upwards, in Ireland leaves even a smaller prc- 
portion than are found in Great Britain to belong to the 
non-labouring part of the community. Out of ! ,867,765 
males of mature age, 1,277,054 are elaaaed aa agricnltu- 
riatB; the manufacturing and trading claaaca employ 
324,584 ; the labourers not employed in agriculture are 
stated as 89,876 ; and male servants, 20 years of age 
and upwards, are 54,142; leaving only a residue of 
172,109 persona to comprehend the capitalists and pro- 
fessional men, aa well as the really unproductive mem- 
bers of the community. These numbers exhibit 908 
and 92 as the relative proportions of employeJ and un- 
employed persons in Ireland, and the latter class must 
be diminished by the clergy and members of the liberal 
professions. 

The census of 1831 has, for the first time, made us 
acquainted with the number of female domestic servant! 
in each division of the kingdom j their numbers are aa 
fellowi : — 
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In England. .518,705 or 11 in lOOOof female population. 
Wales.... 42,274 ,,102 ,, ,, 

Scotland.. 109,512 „ 88 ,, ,, 

Ireland... 253, 155 >> 63 ,, «, 



Together 923,646, or 75 in 1000 of the entire female po- 
pulation. 

Male servants are in a much smaller proportion : 
their numbers are — 

In England. . , 101 ,406 or 16 in 1000 of the male population 

Wales 3,324 „ 8J ,, ,, 

Scotland... 8,494 „ 7^ ,, ,, 

Ireland.... 98,742 „ 26 ,, ,, 



21 1 ,966, or 17f in 1000 of the entire male po- 
pulation. 

Owing to the imperfection of the returns relating to 
Ireland, and the frequent changes that have been made 
in the regulations of the Excise Board, the following 
table of the number of licences granted for the exercise 
of certain branches of business does not afford the requi- 
site data for comparison in all cases between the three 
periods chosen. In 1801 and 1816 the brewers' 
licences did not include that very numerous class of 
publicans who are likewise brewers, but who swell the 
list in 1833. The licences for retailing beer were, in 
the first period, issued by the magistrates, and no record 
of their number is procurable. With respect to auc- 
tioneers, tea and coffee dealers, glass manufacturers, 
maltsters, paper-makers, and dealers in spirits, tobacco 
and wine, the table may be consulted for comparative 
data. 
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POPULATION. 



[sec. I. 



Some explanation may be necessary to account for the 
great number of Licences granted for carrjdng on the 
occupation of a Brewer, and which, in 1833, amounted 
to 44,562. The following statement, which applies to 
the year 1834, will sufl&ciently elucidate the subject, and 
will at the same time show the manner in which the 
manufacturers and sellers of beer are distributed in the 
different divisions of the kingdom. 











United 


Brewers 


England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Kingdom. 


1,907 


217 


240 


2,364 


Licensed Vic-1 
tuallers J 


53,207 


17,239 


t 


70,446 


Persons Licens-1 
ed for the gene- ^ 
ral Sale of Beer J 










35,354 


— 


— . 


35,354 










Victuallers whol 










brew their own > 


25,483 


360 


— 


25,843 


Beer J 










Persons Licens-l 










ed for the gene- 










ral Sale, who> 


14,698 


— 




14,698 


brew their own 










Beer J 











The persons designated in the fourth and fifth lines 
of this statement are of course included among the num- 
bers of the second and third lines, which circumstance 
must be borne in mind when estimating the entire num- 
ber of individuals who are engaged in the production 
and distribution of beer.' The extent to which the manu- 
facture is carried on in the three divisions of the kingdom, 
by the various classes of brewers, is shown in the fol- 
lowing table : — 
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Number of Bushels of Malt used for making Beer by 
Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, &c., in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively, during the year 1834. 



Used by Brewers 
„ Licensed ) 
Victuallers • . . J 

Used by Persons^ 
Licensed for the 1 
general Sale of | 


England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom. 


15,837,409 
9,373,026 

3,734,288 


997,771 
141,830 


2,055,326 


18,890,506 
9,514,856 

3,734,288 


28,944,723 


1,139,601 


2,055,326 


32,139,650 



The brewers of London alone (102 in number) used 
more than 5,000,000 of bushels of malt in the year, while 
the quantity used by the two other classes of producers 
was but little more than 2,000,000 bushels. The ma- 
nufacture of beer in England appears to absorb nine- 
tenths of the quantity of malt so employed in the United 
Kingdom. The exact proportions in the three divisions 
were ; — 

England .. .. 90.0 

Scotland .» .. 3.6 

Ireland #• .# 6.4 



100. 



The real proportion of this beverage, consumed in Eng- 
land, is even greater than this, as much of the ale brewed 
in Scotland and of the porter made in Dublin finds its 
way to the London market. 



The distribution of the population of France in regard 
to occupations offers a striking contrast to the distri- 
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bution which has been shown to exist in this country. 
In a paper on the comparative situation of the poor in 
France and in England, drawn up by Monsieur Frederic 
LuUin de Chateauvieux, and communicated to the late 
Board of Commissioners for inquiring into the adminis- 
tration and operation of the Poor Laws in England, a 
statement is given in which the French population is 
divided into classes in the following proportions : — 

Total population 32,000,000 

Town population .... 7,000,000 
Land proprietors and their families 20,000,000 
Agricultural labourers and their 

families 3,000,000 

Artisans employed in Agricultural 

districts 2,000,000 

32,000,000 

Supposing the family of each proprietor of land to 
consist of five persons, France contains four millions of 
proprietors, who are subdivided by Monsieur de Chateau- 
vieux as follows : — 

Large Proprietors. Heclares of Land. 

1st Class . . . 42,409, possessing 8,481,800 
2d ,, ... 51,622 ,, 4,516,925 

Moderate Proprietors. 
1st Class . . . 86,069 ,, 4,819,864 

2d ,, ... 258,000 ,, 7,388,003 

Small Proprietors. 
1st Class . . . 774,621 ,, 7,843,494 

2d ,, . . .2,787,112 ,, 12,650,914 

According to this calculation the average quantity of 
land held by each individual in the two classes desig- 
nated as large proprietors, amounts to 138 hectares, 
or 340 English acres ; the average quantity assigned as 
the possession of moderate proprietors amounts to 3bi 
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hectare or 88 Englieh acree ; while the Isnd held by 
Bmall proprietors, if equally divided among their wholt 
number, would amount to no more than S} hectares or 
14i acres for each. 

In the collection of " Documents Statietiquee sut U 
France," published in 1835 by the Minister of Com- 
merce in Paris, the number of landed proprietors is stated 
to be 10,896,662, which gives only 11^ English seres 
as the average size of tbe farms in that country. This 
extent must, however, be ftr below the truth, and as 
there can be no doubt of the accuracy of the numbers aa 
stated in the French official tables, it is probable that 
each proprietor has been reckoned distinctly for each 
of the several pieces of land which he holds in separate 
parishes or communes. 

The division of the soil of France, according to the 
nature of its employment, is stated by M. de Chateau- 
Tieux as under : 

Tkitsl iupeifide* . 

SteiilB and unimprovaUle . . 3,702,871 
ViaeyBrdi aud pluiMtignS . 2,000,000 

Foreit 6,B42,623 

Paitnre .... 1,157,377 
UeadowUnd . . . 5,000,000 
ArtifieialgnMK((Lac«nie,&c.) 4,000,000 
Aiabteland . , . 31,000,000 



9,146,091 

4,940,000 
16,901,279 

2, ess, 72! 
12,350,000 

9,880,000 
76,570,000 

S3, 702,871 132,646,091 

It appears from this division that in each 100 partK 
4 are devoted to the production of liquids including oil, 
13} „ of wood, which is chiefiy used as fuel, 

20'}- „ to the support of animals, and 

62 „ to the production of cereal grains, See. 

100 
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About 4,500,000 hectares (11,115,000 acres) are 
supposed to be held by the goverDixient and by municipal 
bpdies. 

It is estimated by Monsieur de Cbateauvievix, that 
among the small proprietors of land in France 1,243,1200 
are possessed of various quantities, none of them exceed- 
ing 2 hectares (about 5 acres) ; an extent altogether in- 
sufficient for the support of a family consisting of the 
average number of five persons, since in the present 
state of agriculture in that country it requires 1 hectare 
and 23 ares of land (3 English acres) to furnish means 
of support for one individual. In addition to the land, each 
of these little properties is supposed to comprise a dwelling 
with a small garden in which vegetables are raised, and 
by including this addition to the means of the family, 
three-fifths of their wants are supplied. For the remain- 
ing two-fifths the individuals composing the families of 
these small proprietors are obliged to apply themselves 
to some other source, and in so far partake of the condi- 
tion of labourers. In some cases, the freehold thus held 
is so small, that the proprietor is only distinguishable from 
the mere peasant by the possession of his dwelling and 
garden. In the wine-producing districts many of these 
peasant proprietors assist as vine-dressers in the cultiva- 
tion of the larger properties, and in this way a family is 
said to add about 200 francs (8/.) in the season to its 
otherwise scanty provision. Where circumstances per- 
mit them, these labouring proprietors hire land in the 
vicinity of their estates and farm the whole, and it fre- 
quently happens that they let their little patches, which 
are insufficient for their support, to others similarly 
circumstanced, and hire themselves as farm servants 
on larger domains. A great many among the farming 
labourers in France are small proprietors, and we 
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may stippciae tliat aucTi would naturally meet with a 
preference on the part of employera, who thvia have an 
sBsurauce of their respectability, and a security for their 
good conduct which can never be given to the eraployera 
of labourers in this country, where they have heen too ge^' 
nerally dependent in part for their support upon Ihe parish 
pay-lahle, The extent to which the suhiliviaion of land ia 
carried in France, under the operation of the law of inhe- 
ritance, is productive of bo many disadvantages to the 
country generally, that it ia well some good can be 
ascribed to it, which may tend, in however small a 
itffw, to diminish ita evils. 



FAUFBRISU. 



Oilgtn and progress of PoorLiwa — Act 43ra Elizabeth— Amonnt 
CXpendeil at various petiuds fur lelieF of Poor — lojurious ten- 
dencf or the S¥»lcin — Means employcrl for il« amen J me ut— 
Bums eipeoiled for Poor ia England and Wales in each yeai 
ct tbe pieieni century — Piopuitiun of FayinentB to PopulscioH 
at each dwennary enumiicntioii — Methods folloned in vaiiutil 
countries for leliaYing tho Poor — In Norway^In Sweden — In 

■ behmark — In Mecklenbutgh — In Pnitsitt— In Wtirtemlwxg-^ 
In Baf am— In the Caotou of Sefoe— In Fraace- la BullanA 
—In Belgium.— Labouren' earnings in England, *c. 

Tub aystem of compulsory maintenance for llie poor, 

ffhidi haa heen in operation in England and Wnlee 

_ since the 43rd year of the reign of Elizabeth, has at 

^H Tarieua times afforded occasion for warmer controversy 
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than almost any other matter affecting the internal con- 
dition of this country. 

The attention of the English legislature was indeed 
drawn to the subject of the maintenance of the poor 
more than two hundred years before the period just 
mentioned. So early as 1388, an act was framed and 
passed, providing **that a convenient sum shall be 
paid and distributed yearly out of the fruits and profits 
of the several churches, by those who shall have the 
said churches in proper use, and by their successors, 
to the poor parishioners in aid of their living and sus- 
tenance for ever." Until the era of the Reformation, 
when so many richly-endowed religious establishments 
were seized by the crown and appropriated to secular 
uses, the poor had generally found in them a source of 
relief from their distresses. It would appear, however, 
that the claims of indigence must, even before the sup- 
pression of religious houses, have exceeded the means or 
the will for their relief on the part of the possessors of 
ecclesiastical revenues, for, by the Act 2*1 Henry VIII., 
the officers of towns are directed to collect alms for the 
purpose of keeping *' sturdy vagabonds and vahant beg- 
gars" to continual labour. This act further directs 
*' every preacher, parson, vicar, and curate, to exhort, 
move, stir, and provoke people to be hberal for the 
relief of the impotent, and for keeping and setting to 
work the said sturdy vagabonds." By another clause 
it was provided '^ that a sturdy beggar is to be whipped 
for the first offence, his right ear cropped for the 
second; and, if he again offend, to be sent to the 
next gaol till the quarter sessions, there to be indicted 
for wandering, loitering, and idleness ; and, if convicted, 
shall suffer execution as a felon and an enemy of the 
commonwealth." The inundation of mendicancy which 
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appean at this time to have overaprcBd ihc country, had, 
in nil probability, chiefly originated out of the first grtat 
bi«aking up of the feudal Bystem, by the peimiasion 
given in the preceding reign to the groat landed ])ro- 
prietoTs to diapoHe of their eetfttcs, — a change which 
■peedily occasioned the dispersion of all those nunierouB 
tnada of relninerB which used to be fed by every lord 
of the soil. This state of tilings could not but bv ag- 
gravated by thesubvereion of the rcHgiouE establishmentB 
in 1539, from which time, until the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, many statutes were passed relative to va* 
grency and mendicity. 

It is to the Act 43rd of Elizabeth, however, that wft 
owe the system which, till very recently, has provided 
'a England and Wales for the compulsory maintenance 
of the poor. That ihe system then introduced has since 
been greatly ahnsed and applied to purjiosea which did 
not enter into the contemplation of the legislature of that 
day cantiot be doubted. The chief provisioiiB of the 
Act of Elizabeth gave to the overseers of the poor powei 
to levy upon the inhabitants of their respective parishea 
"■uch sums as should be necessary to support the aged 
and infirm parishioners, and for setting to work all 
pentms using no ordinary and daily trade of life to get 
their living by," Confined within thi» limit, laws for 
the maiutenauce of the poor appear to be in agreement 
with the plainest principles of humanity, which enjoin 
upon every one the duty of relieving the undeserved dis- 
tresses of his fellow-creatures. Unhappily, the fund thus 
I directed to be employed for thenecessary relief of the im- 
potent, and for setting to work peraous capable of labour, 
bae been applied to purposes wholly opposed to the 
■pint, if not to the letter of that law, and that to a degree 
K&d in ways which have proved destructive to the morals 
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of the working classeSy and highly injurious to the in- 
terests of the community. 

It was not until a long time afiter the passing of the 
Act of Elizabeth, that the disastrous effects just alluded 
to sprung out of its provisions. So recently as the reign 
of Greorge II., the amount raised within the year for 
poor rates and county rates in England and Wales was 
only 730,000/. This was the average amount collected 
in the years 1748, 49, 50. In 1775, the amount was 
more than doubled, having been 1,720,000/.; of which 
sum rather more than one million and a half was ex- 
pended for the relief of the poor. The war of American 
independence had then commenced, and was followed 
by hostilities with France, the vast public expenditure 
occasioned by which, crippled the resources of the people, 
and aggravated the distresses of the poor. From that 
time to the close of the last French War in 1814, the 
sums levied for poor rates were in a state of continued 
progression. The average sum expended for the relief 
of the poor in the three years from 1812-13, to 1814-15, 
amounted to 6,123,177/.; but this sum, enormous as it 
is, has since been surpassed ; the average of the three 
years 1831,32, and 33, was 6,875,552/., and the amount 
expended in the single year, ending the 25th of March, 
1818, was even greater than this by nearly a million, 
having been 7,870,801/. The year last mentioned was 
one of great hardship to the poor, in consequence of the 
deamess of provisions : the average price of wheat during 
the year 1817 having been 94^. 9d, per quarter. The 
increased pressure, however, was not simultaneously felt 
throughout the kingdom. In Berkshire, the largest 
amount of money for the relief of the poor was expended 
in 1812 ; in Nottinghamshire and Brecon the most ex- 
pensive year was 1816; in thewhole of Wales, with the 
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eKCeption of Brecon, Anglesea, and Carnarvon,it occuired J 
in 1818, which was also the dearest year in DevonBhirei . 
GloucEBtershire, Northamptonshire, Rutlandshire, Surrey, 
Warwickshire, and the East and North Ridings of York- 
shire. Cumberland, LeiceBterahire, and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, were called upon for the heaviest contribu- 
tions in .1819. Huntingdonshire expended most in 1826; 
Bedfordshire and Lincolnshire in 1829; Middlesex, 
Cambridgeshire, and Anglesea in 1831 ; and Carnarvon 
in 1832. With these esceptions, the lat^est expenditure 
was made in e^ery county in the year already men- 
tioned, i^t':., between the 25th of March, 1817, and the 
same day in 1813, 

A feehng iiad long prevailed, that the injurious ten- 
dency of our system of poor laws was aggravated by the 
mode of their administration, and inquiries of a partial 
nature bad from time to time been undertaken by the 
legislature with the hope of palliating the mischief, and 
of finding out some method of mitigating the evils of j 
pauperism, without abandoning the dictates of humanity. 
Little or no good was found to result from those inquiries. 
The subject was so vast, and the practical evils attend- 
ing it were so widely spread and deeply seated, that it 
ret[uired an investigation far more laborious and minute 
than could be completed by any committee of Lords or 
members of the House of Commons who had other and 
pressing calls upon their attention. Under these 
cvmstancee it was perhaps the wisest plan that could 
be adopted by the government to appoint a Board of 
Coramissioners who should make " a diligent and full 
inquiry intn the practical operation of the laws 

relief of the [>oor, and into the manner in which 
thoee laws are administered." The Commissioners thua 
appointed were persons whose education, experience 
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■tatioD in lociety, emmently qualified ^em far ctriTing 
on, lealoaBly, judicioaBly, and effectually, the laborioui 
task intrusted to them. The mass of information which) 
in a comparadyely short space of time, they eollected and 
embodied afifbrds the best testimony that can be ofiered 
in fivour of their fitness for the undertaking. The Report 
which was presented to the government by the Ck)mmis- 
sioners in February^ 1634, has been so widely circulated, 
that it cannot be necessary, at this short distance of 
time from its deliyery, to enter upon the examination 
of its various details, nor could it be attended with any 
profitable result to canvass the propriety of the various 
remedial measures which it proposes, and which have 
in great part been adopted by the l^;islature. It ¥rill be 
Bufficient here to state, that the opinion before so gene- 
rally held as to the desirableness of a radical change at 
least in the mode of administering the laws for the relief 
ei the poor, was strengthened by means of the Report of 
the Commissioners into a conviction of the necessity of 
that change in order to arrest the rapid and total demo- 
ralisation of the working classes, which was fatally coun- 
teracting all the efforts of philanthropists for enlightening 
the minds and improving the condition of the labouring 
poor. The Act " for the Amendment and better Admi- 
nistration of the Laws relative to the Poor in England 
and Wales,'' which received the royal assent on the 
14th of August, 1834, as yet cannot be said to have 
come fully into operation, and it will not be possible, . 
for some time to come, to judge dispassionately the effects 
of a measure which is hardly second in importance to 
any of the legislative reforms brought about since the 
commencement of the present reign. 

The following table exhibits the amount of money 
expended bx the relief of the poor in England and 
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Wales, the number of inhabitaDts, the average price of 
wheat, and the number of quarters of that grain for 
which the money so expended might have been ex- 
changed during different years in the present century. 
It will be seen from this table, that in the years of 
dearth, in which the largest sums have been distributed 
to the poor, the tax for their rehef, if estimated by its 
equivalent quantity of wheat, has borne the lightest 
upon the community. The money expended for the 
relief of the poor in 1^16 amounted to 1,530,800/., 
and might have been exchanged for 802,165 quarters of 
wheat; whereas, in 1801, when the amount expended 
exceeded that of 1^76 by 162 per cent., the quantity 
of wheat for which it could have been exchanged was 
lessened by 13 per cent. The fact is, that in a year of 
scarcity and high prices, while even the wealthiest 
classes feel the pressure in the shape of increased rates, 
and the mass of the community in a diminution of the 
means of consumption, it is a natural consequence that 
the paupers also should bear their share of the general 
inconvenience, and should, as well as those by whom 
they are supported, consume less food than in ordinary 
years. It must, too, be borne in mind that bread absorbs 
only a part, although certainly a considerable part, of the 
poor man's expenditure, and that the remaining articles 
required for his sustenance are not, equally with grain, 
affected in price by a deficient harvest. 
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1801 


4,017,671 


S,S72,980 


115 li 


6'J3,234 


1803 


■1,077,991 


9,148,314 


57 1 


1,428,751 


leii 


6,m,M 


10,Hi3,676 


92 5 


1,440,4(5 


iei4 


6.204,981 


10,775,034 


72 1 


1,746,474 


1815 


b,i\S,»AS 


10,979,437 


63 8 


1,702,255 


1816 


a, 734, 839 


11,160,557 


76 2 


1,503,240 


1817 


G,0ta,»2B 


11,349,750 


94 


1,470,408 


1819 


7,870,801 


11,521,389 


S3 8 


1,881,466 


1819 


?,51fl,704 


11,700,965 


72 3 


2,080,748 


1820 


7,330,256 


11.893,155 


65 10 


8,226,013 


1821 


G,959,2'I9 


11,978,^75 


54 5 


2,857,763 


1823 


fl, 358, 703 


12,313,810 


43 3 


2,940,440 


1BS3 


S, 772, 858 


12,508,956 


51 9 


2,231.094 


1S24 


5,736,893 


12,699,099 


63 


1,850,612 


182» 


5,786,989 


12,881,906 


66 6 


1,740,447 


182S 


5,928,601 


13,036,931 


56 11 


2,083,221 


1827 


6,441.088 


13,242,019 


56 9 


2,269,987 


H128 


6,298,000 


13,441,913 


60 5 


2,064,855 


IB29 


8,332,410 


13,620.701 


66 3 


1,911,671 


1S30 


6,839,042 


13,811,467 


64 3 


2,125,772 


1831 


6,798,888 


13,897 187 


66 4 


2,049,916 


1833 


7,03fi,968 


14,105,645 


58 8 


2,399,960 


IS33 


6,71)0,799 


14,317,229 


52 11 


2,566,601 


183-1 


6,317,-255 


14,531,957 


46 2 


2,736,717 
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If viewed an a question of money expenditnre only, it 
will not be found that the Bums raieed for the relief of 
the poor bear more heavily upon the people now than at 
the beginning of the present century. If the whole sum 
collected for that purpose in each of the years when the 
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eniuneratioDS of the population have been rnade be 
lEvided in equal prapoTtiune Btnong all the inhabitants 
of Eugland and Wales, it will be found that the paj- 



1N31 .... 10 7 ,, i 

1831 . . , .99,, 
The increase obaervable between the first and the last 
of these periods, amounting to li per cent., is assuredly 
more than made up by the increased amount of capital 
in the country. The greater increase between 1601 
■nd 1811 is more apparent than real. If allowance be 
mads for the difference in the value of the currency — 
the price of gold having been il. I6s. per ounce in ISll 
— it will "be found that the proportion for that year was 
equivalent to 10s. 8(/. for each person, measured in 
currency of the standard value. 

It ia not asscrtetl, however, that because the propor-^ 
tional sum thus expended baa increased in so small a 
d^Tce, therefore pauperism has not made a greater ad- 
TOiiCQ in 30 years than 1-^ per cent. Owing to the 
operatjons of the war and a succession of deficient liar- 
veats, the prices of almost all the articles required for 
the support of life were, at the beginning of this century, 
driven up to a distressing height, which state of things 
continued through the remaining period of the war, and 
for one or two years beyond its termination. Since then, 
tiie fall that has occurred in the prices of all the articles 
comprising the poor man's expenditure has been so great, 
that we may fairly estimate it to be fully equal to the 
BilDultaneouK fall in the price of grain, so that the sum 
of &j. 9(1. in 1831 would have purchased as much 
lit. would have bought la. 1801. Appijiug this tt 
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we shall find that the weight of pauper expenditure, in 
proportion to the population at the two periods, was as 1 
in 1831 to 4 in 1801. 

Need more be said to show the necessity that had arisen 
for grappling with an evil of such enormous and con- 
stantly increasing magnitude ? — an evil, the tendency of 
which has been to set against each other different classes 
of the community, to dry up the sources and to blunt 
the feelings of benevolence on the part of those who. are 
made to contribute, while it has engendered dispositions 
of recklessness and idleness among those who have re- 
ceived support. Shall we be wrong in ascribing to those 
compulsory contributions, administered as the law has 
been, a quality the very reverse of that ascribed by our 
immortal bard to mercy 

' ** it is twice blessed. 

It blesseth him that givei, and him.that takes?" 

It is a common error to suppose that the institution 
of Poor Laws is peculiar to England. Monsieur de 
Chateauvieux, whose '^ Recherches sur la situation com- 
parative des Pauvres en France et en Angleterre^^^ is 
contained in the appendix (F) to the Report of the Com- 
missioners on the Poor Laws, remarks on this head, that 
*' the existence of a tax in favoiur of the poor under one 
form or another, may be recognised in almost every 
fully-peopled country ;" and he instances, in support of 
this position, the distribution of wheat in consular Rome ; 
and, in more recent times, the alms enjoined by the 
Christian religion ; the bequests made to the clergy by 
persons in order to ease their consciences, and which be- 
quests were very commonly declared by the donors to be 
intended for distribution among the poor ; the hospitals 
and infirmaries endowed at the period of the crusades, and 
the institutions at a still later period for the maintenance 
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of foundlings and for aupportiDg and educating the 
children of the poor. 

The instances here cited are, however, widely different 
in their character from the English Poor Laws, either 
8s regards their original object or their modern mode 
of administration. Whatever sums were given or be- 
queathed under the different forms mentioned by Mons. 
De ChatCEtuvieux were voluntary offerings, Bomeiimet 
the fruit of compunctious viaitinga, but more frequently 
the offspring of benevolent feelings, and the objects de- 
signated for relief do not in any case appear to have been 
healthy able-bodied labourers, or their families. 

Instead of endeavouring to institute any comparison 
between conditions of society so dissimilar to our own ai 
those here referred to, it will he more profitable to state 
briefly the methods at present employed in varioua 
civilized communities for the relief of their distressed 
poor, and to point out, as well as our limited means of 
infomtation permit, the apparent effect of those methods 
upon the population of the different countries. 

We leani from returns transmitted by English consula, 
in consequence of inquiries made through Lord Pal- 
mereton by the Poor Law Commissioners, that in the 
following countries of Europe the poor are acknowledged 
to posaesB a legal claim to relief from the rest of the 
community, I'vi., Nonvay, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, 
Mecklenhiirg, Prussia, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and the 
Canton of Berne. 

In Norway relief is furnished to the " impotent 
through age, cripples, and others who cannot subsist 
themselves, and who, in the conn trj- districts, are billeted 
OT quartered on such of the inhabitants (house and land- 
bolilersin the parish) as have the means of providing 
"for Ihcm. By them these distressed objects are furnished 
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with clothing and food, and they are in return expected 
to perform such light services as they can. In the distri- 
bution respect is had to the extent or value of the different 
fn^nns and to the numher of the indigent, which varies 
greatly in different parishes. In some they have so few 
poor, that only one pauper falls to the lot of five or six 
farmers, who then take him in rotation, whilst in other 
parishes they have a pauper quartered on every farm or 
estate all the year round, and on the larger ones several." 
The wages of artisans vary from 5^. 4d. to Is. 2d. per 
week, and of agricultural labourers from 3d. to b^d. per 
day ; in the former case, food, lodging, and tools, and in 
the latter case, food only being supphed by the employers. 
In ordinary cases, families can subsist upon their earn- 
ings. They consume very simple food, salt herrings, oat- 
meal porridge, potatoes, and coarse oatmeal bread, form- 
ing the greatest part of their diet ; once or twice in the 
week they may obtain a piece of bacon or salt meat, and 
those who live on the coast, or near to rivers and lakes, 
procure fresh fish. Corn-brandy is in general use. 

Every parish in Sweden is bound, as in England, to 
support its own poor, but the fund for that purpose is 
supplied by voluntary contributions, (a large portion of 
which is made up of legacies and endowments,) by the 
produce of certain fines and penalties, and by rates 
levied on the inhabitants in proportion to their means of 
contributing. Mons. De Hartsmandorf, the Secretary 
of State for ecclesiastical affairs, has stated that the 
number of persons who received relief in 1829 was 
63,348, out of a population of 2,180,132, or about 1 in 
42. Colonel Forsell, on the other hand^ affirms that in 
1825 the number relieved amounted to 544,064, or about 
1 in 5. Considering that in the city of Stockholm alone 
there are 83 separate and independent boards for afford- 
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tng Telief to llie poor, the estimate of Colonel Foraell 

appears the more probable of tLe two. The law is 

severe agaiuet able-bodied men ivlio eeek relief, and who, 

if they are without property aiid eniplojiuent, and neglect 

[ to provide themBelvee with any, or to obtain aureties for 

I the payment of their taxes, arc denominated unprotected. 

I Such persons are placed almost at the disposal of the 

1 {mtice, who allow them a fixed period in which to obtain 

I employment. If they fail in this object they are madt 

I to lahoyr on public worlts. 

t appears that imder the existing system pauperism 

f has increased in Sweden in a greater ratio than the popu- 

m, and it is feared that the moral effect produced 

n the labouring class by the existence of a fund upon 

which they have a hfgal claim has occasioned, althougb 

in an equal degree, many of those evils which the 

t system has brought about in England. The daily 

ss of artisans are 1 s. "Jd., and of skilled agricultural 

I Isbourers "Jd. or Sd., while the unslcilled obtain no more 

I than 3d. or id. Families can subsist upon their eam- 

I fngs. Agriculturists in the southern provinces live upon 

I ult fish and potatoes ; in the northern provinces porridge 

' KiA rye-bread form their food. Artisans sometimes ar« 

able to procure a little meat. The annual expenditure 

in (he femily of a small farmer is stated by Mr. l^iddelU 

the English Consul at Gottenburg, at lOi. IBs. lOot, 

^^ In an agricultural family the disbursements are about 

^^t two-thirds of this amount. 

^^B The social condition of Russia, where the great bulk 
^^f «f Uie people are kept in a state of slavery by the ownera 
«if the soil, is so little analogous to that of England, that 
it would throw but little Uglit upon our subject to ex- 
plain the regulations enforced in that country fur ih« 
kuaintenaucc of the poor. I 

L J 
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In Denmark each KiobsUed, or market town, (of 
which there are 65 in the kingdom,) and each parish in 
the country, forms a district for the management of its 
own poor. All persons are considered entitled to relief 
^ who are unable with their own labour to earn the means 
of subsistence, and thus, without the help of others, would 
be deprived of the absolute necessaries of life." 

The persons to whom relief is given are divided into 
three classes : first, aged, sick and infirm persons ; se- 
cond, orphans, foundlings, deserted children, and the 
children of parents who are unable to support them ; 
third, families or single persons who are unable to earn 
a sufficiency for the support of themselves or their 
children. 

Paupers of the first class are provided with food, 
lodging, clothing, and medical attendance, either in pri- 
vate dwellings or in establishments belonging to the 
parishes. Children are placed in private families, where 
tbey are brought up and educated at the expense of the 
parish until tbey can be apprenticed or otherwise placed 
out in life. Paupers of the third class are so relieved 
that they may not be without the absolute necessaries 
of life, but they are compelled to work to the best of 
their ability for their maintenance. It is part of the 
duty of those by whom the system is administered to 
find work for the poor at the usual rate of wages ; where 
the amount earned is insufficient, assistance is afforded, 
not in money, but in articles of food and clothing. 

The Danish law has established the principle, that 
every person receiving rehef under the Poor Laws is 
bound, either with his property or his labour, to refund the 
amount disbursed for him. On relief being afforded to 
a pauper, an inventory and appraisement of his effects 
are made, and these are delivered over to him for his 
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(tee after having been marked with k stamp ; 
BOB who receivEH goods so marked, either by way of 
purchase or pledge, must restore them or pay their value, 
tiTid is besides Eubject to fine. The parish hag also a 
claim uijon property acquired subsequent to the grauting 
of relief, and is the legal heir totlieelfcctaof every one for 
whom it is under advances. Whenever a person refusei 
to pay his debt to the parish by instalments, he may b« 
compelled to work for the benefit of the same, and if h^-l 
Bttempta to leave the parisb he is imprisoned. Ttnl 
amount of tbcsc instalments is awarded, in pronortioB.I 
to the means of the pauper, by commission ers. ~ 
is prohibited, and when committed is punislied by ii 
prison men t. 

The money required for relieving paupers is contii- I 
buted to a parochial fund by householders, landowneia, | 
tradesmen, and even by servants and labouring i 
chanics, in shoit by all persons who arc nut thcmselvm i 
receiving parish aid, and who can contrive to pay any- I 
thing without depriving theniselves of the necessarieB of | 
life. 

The introduction of this system into Denmark is of 1 
jccent date ; it did not come into operation until 
The means, therefore, are iu our hands for dra 
comparison between the condition of the poor and of the 1 
country generally as affected by pour-laws, and that con- I 
ditiun as it existed previous to their adoptii 

It is stated, that before the introduction of the present 
Poor Law svstem, distress among the poor was much 
greater than it has been sincej and that begging, which 
is now prevented, was then quite common throughout the 
country, and nas carried uu in the most rapacious and 
nTtportunate form, so ns to amount to a heavy exaction 



Ion the peasantry as well as a most intolerable annoyaucBi ^^Jl 
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for ^' the beggars, when their demands were not satisfied, 
had recourse to insolence and threats, nay, even to acts of 
criminal vengeance. This is no longer the case, and in 
so far, therefore, the present system has been beneficial.'* 
Mr. Browne, our Secretary of Legation at the Court of 
Copenhagen, gives, however, a not very satisfactory account 
of the working of the system, and states that it has pro- 
duced a most injurious effect upon the industry of the 
people ; that it has lowered the middle men to be poor 
men, and that it has converted the labouring poor into 
paupejs. "It tends," says Mr. Browne, "to harden 
the heart of the poor man, who demands with all that 
authority with which the legal right to provision invests 
him. There is no thankfulness for what is gotten, and 
what is given is afforded with dislike and reluctance." 
Among the disadvantages attendant upon the system of 
compulsory relief, Mr. Browne mentions the weakening 
of principles of frugality, the encouragement of early and 
thoughtless marriages ; the bringing up of children with 
examples of indolence and inactivity continually before 
their eyes, and the weakening of the natural dependence 
and affection of parent, children, and other relatives. 
** The child feels his parent comparatively needless to 
him, he obtains support elsewhere, and the parent feels 
the obligation to support his child greatly diminished. 
In short, being comparatively independent of each other, 
the affections must inevitably become blunted." 

A man, with a wife and four children, who work every 
day of the week, including Sunday, earn among them 
about twelve shillings sterling per week. The principal 
food of the labouring people is rye-bread, groats, pota- 
toes, coffee, butter, cheese, and milk; provisions are 
cheap, and, with prudence and economy, the earnings 
of a family are sufficient for their subsistence. 
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In Mcckleuburg, also, every pauper has a l^al clBimT* 
to BBBistance. The old and impotent are provided with 
food, lodging, and fuel, and able-bodied persons can 
claim to have work and a dwelhng provided for them. 
Every inhabitant able to do so ia obliged to pay poor- 
rates. In towns, the subscriptions arc called volimtary, 
but if these should fall short of what the overseers con- 
aider proper, they can demand more ; the overseers are 
appointed by the magistrates. The wages of artisans 
vary from seven shillings to ten shillings and sixpence 
per week in towns, and are about a third less i 
country. In addition to money-wages, working men ] 
are hoarded and lodged by their employers. Labouroa 
in the country are paid three shillings and sispenca ' 
per week, and have found for them a dwelling with % 
garden, pasture for a cow and two sheep in summeri 
and provender for them in winter. With these advan- 
t^es, they arc enabled to procure a sufficiency of good ' 
sound food, and occasionally to indulge in the use of 
meat, which fells to the lot of the working classes in 
very few of the countries on the continent of Europe. 

In Prussia, the law prescribes that every town and 
every village community mnst support its own members 
when in distress, provided there are no relations able to 
do so. The owners of estates are under a similar obliga- 
tion ; so that the sick, and those who are impotent 
through age, have all their absolute wants satisfied. 
Each town and village is governed by its own particular 
laws and customs, with regard to the management of the 
I>oor. Tlie only point in which all these communities 
can be said to agree, is in the appointment of a body 
called the armcndireclion, or society for the poor, who 
undertake the collection and distribution of the funds, I 
and of the different sub -committees to whom, under t 
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•meiidirtetioii, Ab care of tfae poor is confided. The 
nb-committeei^ are formed of burghers chosen from 
differait districts called armenbezirkey into which the 
.town is divided for that purpose. 

The necessary funds are obtained principally by means 
of donations and private charity. Every householder, 
•very inhabitant of a floor, or of a single room, is visited 
Ibr the purpose of obtaining subscriptions by the sub- 
committees. These donations are collected monthly, and 
dKir amount depends entirely upon the means and dis- 
poaition of the donor. No rate or fixed table exists by 
which the sum to be given is regulated. There is not 
any law in Prusna which authorises the compulsory 
nising of funds for the maintenance of the poor, but 
whod the offerings of private charity are insufficient for 
the purpose, the general government advances money 
from funds destined to other purposes, such as paving, 
lighting, or the construction of roads. 

The particular circumstances of every one applying for 
relief being almost necessarily known to some of the 
members of the sub-committee of the district in which 
the applicant must be resident, false or fraudulent appli- 
cations are easily detected ; every one is examined by a 
medical man, with respect to his bodily and mental ability 
to maintain himself, and in cases where this ability exists, 
the applicant is required by the police to work. Failing 
to comply with this demand, he is sent to the poor work- 
house of the province, where he is compelled to be in- 
dustrious, and is taught to earn a livelihood. Each pro- 
vince in Prussia contains one of these workhouses, in 
which paupers are employed at various kinds of work 
and service, according to what each is capable of perform- 
ing. The statements given in the appendix to the Report 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, relative to the effects of 
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the institutions that^have been described, are not in 
strict agreement with one annther ; it appeare, however, 
o be prelty well established, " that lb e pauper posBCBseB 
a legal right to assiEtance, although that right is seldom 
enforcedj because the impotent are voluntarily provided 
for, and the able-bodied would probably be sent to a (^ 
penal workhouse.'' 

The kingdom of Wurtemberg is among those countriea 
whose inhabitants poEseBs a legal claim to be provided 
with the necessaries of lil'e from the general funds of the 
community. The population is divided into the two 
claaaea of burghers and settled non-freemen, or beUilzert, ■ 
in the proportions of about nine-tenths of the former, and 
one-tenth of the latter. Bui^hers become so by inherit- . 
ance or by purchase, and enjoy the right of participating 
in the revenues of property, held by the particular dis- 
trict, or parish, to which they belong. Persons may be- < 
come beiaiEzers by payment of a 
quired to obtain bvr//errcckt, but Ibey do not by that J 
me ana acquire any interest in the property just alluded | 
to. Every person, linwever, who cannot obtain the n»* 
ecsaaries of life from hia property, his labour, or hl| 
trade, nor through the assistance of relations, has % 
claim for support on the parish in which he has tha 
rights of a burgher or a beiaitaer. If a man is too poor to 
purchase the right of a beisitzer, he is assigned as such 

Iby the police to some parish, without payment of any fine 
of admission. The care of the poor is carried by the go- 
vernment to such an extent, that if in times of scarcity 
any person should perish through the neglect of the 
overseers, the officers guilty of that neglect would be 
prosecuted with all the rigour of the law, 
*' A large proportion of the parishes throughout the j 
kingdom jiossess a fund called pium corpus, arising 
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partly from voluntary contrLbutiona and other casual 
receipts, but principally from funds which, before the 
reformation, had been employed for the purposes of the 
Roman Catholic worship, and instead of being confiscated 
by the government, as was the case in England, were 
directed to be employed for charitable purposes. In 
the year 1817, and during the dearth that prevailed at that 
time, an old law which had fallen into desuetude was 
revived, according to which the opulent who, after having 
been applied to for voluntary contributions, should not 
come forward in a manner suitable to their property, 
are to be taxed by the magistrates in a sum conformable 
to (heir income, and according to all the c ire u nisi ances 
of their situation," 

Able-bodied persona who claim support from the 
public funds are compelled to work for moderate wages. 
It is Bometimes difficult to find employment for the 
poor, on which account there are va the capital and 
some other places public establishments for employing 
them in spinning and similar work. In most of the 
towns there are poor-houses into which aged and inUrm 
people are received, and where such places of refuge are 
not provided, the poor are received at all the houses in 
the town in turn, or else are put out to board perma- 
nently at some private house, the cost of their main- 
tenance being defrayed out of the local funds. 

The statement from which the foregoing particulars 
have been derived was drawn up by order of the Wurtem- 
berg government in 1834, at the request of the English 
miniater. At the conclusion of this statement we find 
the following remarks, which seem to favour the opinion 
that the evils which have been experienced in this coun- 
try are inseparable from the sysLem of establishing a 
legal claim for rehef on the part of the able-bodied poor. 
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" If we now compare tlie situation of one of the poorest 
of the 'WurteiD berg poor who support themselves inde- 
pendently hy their labour, with that of oiie of the mora 
favoured among the Wurtemberg poor who lives bjf 
public charity, for instance the inmate of a hoapital anj I 

t might certainly appear that the con- 
dition of the latter ia preferable to that of the former. 
' In fact, we often see euch liospital inmates, auj 
□ prisoners, attain the most advanced age, whila 
many a poor day-iahourer and artisan sinks at a much 
mder the weight of his cares and the want 
Many an inmate of a hoapital and many 
B prisoner, even with bodily inlirmitiea and sufieriugti 
still seems to iind his condition quite comfortable, an4 
■howB himself thankfiii for the good he enjoys, while 
many a day-labourer or artisan, in the enjoyment of | 
good bodily health, feels himself miserable and curseg , 

a fact, many a one seeks admission into 
the hoapital who would be very well able to provide i 
himself with necessaries by his work at home. The man 
often separates from hia wite, or the wife from her hui* 
band or from the children to be received into the hot* 
pital. Many a one does not economise, but squanders 
what he has, and does not work in order to earn some* 
thing, because he thinks that he always has the right of 
being received into the hospital as a last resource. In 
many places, where there are rich hospitals and other 
foundations, the inimber of the poor is proportionally 
greater than in places where less is done for their sup- 
port ; many a oue contiimes to bej; and to steal wlio hai 
already been frequently imprisoned for these offencei, 
because be finds his situation in the workhouse very 
tolerable in comparison with ttie laborious life of a poor 
man at liberty. 
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The wages of artisans are in towns from 1 to 2) florins 
(It. Bd. to 4i. 2(f.)» ^T^^ ii^ the country from 4^ of a 
florin to 1 florin (fiid, to Is. 8d.) per week in addition 
to food and lodging. Labourers, who are likewise most 
commonly fed and lodged by their employers, receive in 
towns from 50 to 60 florins (4/. 3s. 4d. to 5/.) and in vil- 
lages from 20 to 40 florins (1/. 13^. 4d. to 3/. 6^. 8c/.) per 
annum. When they provide themselves with food and 
lodging, they receive 150 florins (12/. 10^.)* per annum, 
in addition to which they are furnished with food and fuel 
in the winter under the market price. The wife and 
children may earn from 40 to 50 florios more. With 
these means they can provide a sufficiency of wholesome 
food, including meat once or twice in the week. 

Every town and village in Bavaria must have an insti- 
tution for the relief of the poor, with this exception, that 
if several neighbouring villages join to support one esta- 
blishment for that purpose iu common, every encourage- 
ment is given to them for that end. All the inhabitants 
are bound to contribute to the support of the poor in 
their district according to their ability ; every one is also 
bound in the same manner to support his poor relations. 

The aged and helpless poor are provided for in houses 
of nourishment. Other paupers, who are incapable of 
working, but who yet do not require any extraordinary 
care, obtain reUef in money, which, however, is not 
given without complete proof of want being brought for- 
ward ; the amount is made to depend upon the price of 
provisions. The able-bodied paupers are maintained in 
buildings which are strictly workhouses ; bad conduct 
and idleness on their part are punished by the magis- 
trates. Marriage is not allowed between people without 
capital, unless with the previous permission of those who 
manage the poor institution of the district. Cleigymen 
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' such people without that permiasiun ore 

^^V liable for their maintenance in case of their becoming ' 

^V chat^eable. This restriction ts assigned as one great 

cause of the want of auy excess of population in Bavaria, 

and of the general absence of extreme poverty and misery 

in that country. 

Labourers are paid at tlie rate of 8d. per day in the 
country, and from 8d. to Is. Ad. in the towns. I 

The Canton of Berne is the only other community in I 
Europe in which the inhabitants have a legal claim , 
to support when in poverty. So early as the 17th cen- 
tury, it there became the law, that every one was 
entitled to receive such support out of the public pro- 
perty of the commune to which be belonged, and if thii 
property should fall short of the required amount, then 
from the landed proprietors of the commune, as well as 
from contributions levied upon the possessors of personal j 
property. 1 

The abuses which have grown up under this system I 

I are numerous and serious. Vagabondage, improvidence^ I 
iioprudent marriages, and the illicit commerce of thfl I 
sesca, have all been favoured by the prospect which tb« 
people have of being able to devolve the consequences of 
these delinquencies upon others. All means of obtain- 
ing instruction in general knowledge, and of acquiring 
any useful art, have been neglected ; the physical and 

I intellectual faculties of the people have been deadened, 
and their sense of honest pride has been so blunted, that 
no one blushes at being known to live upon the public , ' 
benevolence. Experience has clearly shown that the 
number of poor has increased in proportion as the number 
and amount of the resources for their relief have been | 
multiplied, and that in those communes which posseu J 
the Iwgest revenues applicable to that purpose, the popu- j 
i 
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lutioB ii the most backward, and the least induBtrious. 
|a the answer given to the queries of our Poor Law 
Commiaaioners by the government of the Canton, we 
find it stated that ** numerous examples might he 
eited where whole families have lived in dependence 
upon the commune from year to year, and even from ge- 
Bflfation to generation, and who have found in that 
Ttaource their means of existence, while examples of a 
contrary nature are extremely rare." 

At the period of the Revolution, the clergy of France 
were possessed of property valued at upwards of two hun- 
dred milhons sterling, which was confiscated by the go* 
comment, and sold for the benefit of the state. Out of the 
vafe&uea derived from this property much had been de- 
voted to uses of charity. The numerous charitable in- 
■titutions which, at the period alluded to, existed in 
ftfery part of France, for the relief of the sick and infirm, 
and for the support of foundlings, survived in great part 
Ike aocial disorders of the Revolution, and in some cases 
have since received augmentation. In the present day, the 
municipal councils of all the towns in France, whose po- 
polation exceeds 20,000, and of some where the number 
of inhabitants is smaller, set apart for the relief of the 
poor certain proportions of the town revenues, which 
are devoted to the support of hospitals, or placed at 
the disposal of charitable associations, — Bureaux de 
Bitprfaisanct^ The revenues out of which these sums 
are assigned are, in very small part, derived from |pro- 
perty actually possessed by the towns, the greater propor- 
tion, and in many cases the whole, being the produce of 
^'octroi" duties, which are levied upon all articles of 
provision brought into the towns for consumption. It 
ia, therefore, only in form that this tax differs from the 
aaaeasmenta for thq support of the poor in England, the 
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Bole difference being, that with ua the rates fonn a dlreot J 
tai, while in France they are colleeted indirectly, atUt^.T 
therefore, with leas regard to economy. Asylui 
beggars, and workhouses, are aupported in France at tlt# J 
expeoie of the atate, but those institutions can hard^ I 
be coneidered as belonging to the subject under exaniinii* 1 
tion, being used chiefly as places of correction for SA 1 
idle and dissolute, under the direction of the police. I 

In the volume of "Documents Statistiquea sur 1^1 
France," recently puhliahed under the authority ^ 
M. Duch&tel, the Minister of Commerce in that countrr, 
it IB slated that the sums devoted to charitable purposes, 
and for the support of foundling hospitals, in the chief 
towns of France, amounted in 1833 to 10,573,043 francs 
(422,92U.). The sums expended in the same year in the 
Bureaux de BienfaiEance, in the difierent departments, 
amounted to 6,956,036 francs (358,24W.), and the mim- 
ber of persons among whom this sum was distributed in 
tbeti own dwellings was 695,932. Tlie revenues of the 
difierent hospitals and alms-houses in France are likewise 
stated to have amounted, in 1833, to 51,222,063 francs 
(2,048.882/.), and the expenditure to 48,842,091 francn 
(1,953,683/.). The number of distressed persons admitted 
during the year iuto these establishments was 425,049. 
The number remaining at the beginning of the year 
having been 154,253, and nt its close 152,830, we may 
conclude that the inmates to be found in these institu- 
tions can seldom be much if at all below 150,000, 

It appears that by far the greater part of the fiiodi 
rused fiir charitable purposes is disbursed in the towns. 
The total amount of money thus raised in 1 833, in the dif- 
ferent departments, was 14,560,183 francs (582,407/.), 
of which sum nearly three- fourths were, as we hove seen, 



^H appropriated to the poor in the principal towns, dK^^H 
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population of which is to the rural population in the pro- 
portion of 7 to 25. According to Mons. de Chateau- 
vieux, the greater part of the money raised in the de- 
partments for the maintenance of the poor, and which is 
not disbursed in the large towns, is applied in the small 
towns and villages to the support of lunatic asylums 
and foundling hospitals. With this partial exception, 
France is without any public provision for the rehef of 
its rural poor, and it becomes, therefore, highly interest- 
ing to inquire in what manner so large a number of our 
fellow-creatures are enabled to meet the ills and acci- 
dents of life. 

In order to pursue this inquiry to any satisfactory re- 
sult, it is necessary to explain the peculiar circumstances 
in which the agricultural population is placed by the 
operation of the law which ordains the division of landed 
property among all the children of the family. In the 
" Documents Statistiques " of the French government it 
is stated that the total number of proprietors throughout 
the kingdom is 10,896,682, giving an average of about 
4j hectares, or 1 1 J English acres for each proprietor. 
But there is reason for supposing that the number thus 
given is greatly exaggerated by the custom of registering 
proprietors fo» each separate commune in which they pos- 
sess property, by which means the same person may be 
reckoned several times over. It is besides obvious that, 
as the soil is not equally distributed among the whole 
body of proprietors, and some of them are in possession 
of estates of considerable extent, many others must have 
even less than the small share which would result from 
its equal division. In fact, it will be found that the great 
majority are unable to draw from their possessions suffi- 
cient for the subsistence of their families. Hence it arises 
that a very large proportion of proprietors let their land, 
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and hire tUemBelves qb farm- servants to otherB, or follow 
■ome trade or hanilicraft in the towns, It is also com- 
mon among the families of these x^aeant proprietors, that 
on tha death of a father leaving several children, among 
whom the law provides for the eriual distribution of the 
land, ftn arrangement is made, under which, although the 
whole Dumber are regialcred as proprietors, which it is 
their pride to be, the management of the property is left 
in the hands of one, by whom a pecuniary allowance is 
made to thereat according to the circumstances of the case, 
These cases occur to so great an extent throughout 
Ae kingdom, that it is probable Mons. dc Cliateauvieux is 
correct in the opinion espressed bj him in the paper so 
oRea quoted, that the number of proprietors in the ac- 
tual poaoeBcion aitd administration of the soil does not 
eziKed four millions, representing with their families a 
population of twenty millions, and that of this number 
efpraprietOTB, about five-sixteentbB (1,243,200), repre- 
senting a population of 6,216,000 individuals, are owners 
of small parcels of land, not anyone of which is of greater 
extent than two kadares (5 acres). Afarm of this extent 
is wholly inadequate to the support of a family, and it is 
more than probable, that if France had adopted a system 
of poor-laws similar to those lately in force in this coun- 
try, these proprietors would speedily have sunk into the 
rank of paupers. The meoiiB by which, in the absence of 
■such a Bystem, they have been and are enabled to struggle 
through life, are thus described by M. de Chateauvieux : 
^-*'The same village includes proprietors of different 
grades, and in different racial positions. This difference 
is obBcrvable between next-door neighbours, and often 
between those even who dwell under tlic same roof. Tlie 
proprietor of 10 hectaret is the friend, the brother-in-law, 
the nncle, or the nephew of one who poseesses only two. 
k3 
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The day-labourer lodges with the opulent cultivator by 
whom he is employed, and the necessity which thus arises 
throughout the country for mixing and communicating 
with each other brings about a connexion between them. 
Under these circumstances, the wife of the proprietor of 
20 hectares will not leave her poor neighbour without 
help at her lying-in; her trunks being well provided 
with linen, she will lend it ; her saucepan is well filled, 
and she will provide her poor neighbour with broth, she 
will give potatoes to her children, and even bread if they 
are without it. These helps, distributed in quantities 
which escape statistical remark, and throughout all the 
rural districts of France, are not given in the form of 
charity, but as signs of good neighbourhood : they never 
take the form of money, but only of articles needed at 
the moment. Those who have been the objects of these 
good offices, return them to the donors in kind and ac- 
cording to what they possess, that is, with their labour 
and their good will. If a proprietor stands in need of 
assistance, either for rempving a large piece of timber, or 
to house his sheaves, when the storm threatens, in a 
moment the shoemaker and the saddler quit their shops, 
and all run to place their exertions at the disposal of 
the farmer, who, by this means, stores his harvest in 
safety, a glass of cider sufficing as payment for the 
service. 

" It must not be forgotten, that even the smallest pro- 
prietors have each a home which is their own ; that their 
bit of land, however limited, will always produce some 
fruits and vegetables for the family use ; that they can 
generally keep a goat, and very frequently rear a few 
vines, possessing, in fact, as much which is their own 
property, as the peasant in Ireland can only procure for 
a rent of five guineas. Notwithstanding the breaches 
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which the Revolution has made in the property of the 
coromuuea, many of these etill pOEsesB woods and 
coramonB, which are devoted to the use of the inhabi- 
tants. 

"It is a very general custom throughout France, to 
give day-lttbourers amall plots of ground to cultivate with 
green crops, on the condition of yielding half the produce 
to the proprietors, the expenses of cultivation, with the 
exception of the labour, being contributed in equal pro- 
portions. The plan most usually adopted is to give up 
the land in the winter to the labourers, under the con- 
dition of its being restored in the beginning of October 
in a condition to be sown with corn. The advantage of 
the proprietor ia this practice is, that, sacrificing half a 
crop, he, without any trouble to himself, receives his 
land carefully cleaned, and weeded, ready for employ- 
ment." 

This system doubtless has its advantages, and it is 
not among the least of them, that it enables tile poorer 
classes of the rural population to struggle through ex- 
istence without the kind and degree of help which is 
afforded by the Poor Law system of England. These 
advantages are, however, accompanied by the very serious 
drawback, that they tend to make and to keep the people 
poor. In this country, during the last half century, wc 
have seen a totally different plan pursued; the number 
of smaller proprietors is every where greatly lessened, 
and in some places they have entirely disappeared ; the 
yeoman, if he has not by 'prudence and industry been 
enabled to advance hia position in society, has sunk into 
the labourer, and the labourer has too frequently degene. 
o the pauper; still it cannot be doubted that, by 

a throwing together several small holdings, and ad- 
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miniBtering them as one property, the prodlictiTeiicet of 
the land has been increased, and the expense of ita eol- 
tivation lessened. 

Independently of the constant tendency of the law in 
France to subdivide die land into minute portions, there 
appears to be another powerful cause working to the 
same end in the disposition and desires of the people. 
This fact is rendered strikingly apparent by the following 
replies given by Mr. Scott, the British Consul at Bor- 
deaux, to the queries circulated at the instance of the 
Poor Law Commissioners :-— 

** What, in the whole, might an average laboorer, ob- 
taining an average amount of employment^ both in day- 
work and in piece-work, expect to earn in a year, including 
harvest-work, and the value of ail his advantages and 
means of living ? — A common labourer alone earns yearly, 
all advantages included, 540 francs (21/. 12^.). Owing 
to the scarcity of labourers, no distinction as to wages is 
made between an able-bodied and a common labourer. — 
What, in the whole, might a labourer's wife and four 
children, aged 14, 11, 8, and 5 years respectively, (the 
eldest a boy) expect to earn in a year, obtaining, as in 
the former case, an average amount of employment? — 
A labourer's wife and four children can earn by labour 
about 300 francs (12/.) per annum, viz.— 



Franet. 




iB. «. 


The wife . • « . 120 


• • 


. . 4 16 


Eldest boy . • • 80 


• 1 


.••34 


Child 11 years old . 50 


■ 


.••20 


Child 8 ,, . . 30 


• 


.•.14 


Child 5 ,, . . 20 


• 


. . . 16 



300 12 

^' Could such a family subsist on the aggregate earn- 
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inga of the father, mother, nnd children ; and if ao, on 
■what food ?— Certainly. The food varieB in different 
districtB. Throughout the district called /.anrfes (heath), 
, occupying about one-third of this department, the food 
L tonsialB in rye-bread, soup made of millet, cakes made 
Vof Indian com, now and then some salt provisionB and 
1 TBgetables, rarely, if ever, biitcher'B meat : their drink, 
I ivater, which for the most part is stagnant. In the other 
parts of the department the peasantry live better. They 
eat whealen bread, soup made with Tegetablea and a 
I little grease or lard, twice a day, potfttocs and other vege- 
[ tables, but seldom butcher's meat; their drink is wine ' 
T pique tte. 
" Could it lay by anything, and how much? — It is 
{ certain, that a family composed as above, conld lay BOme- 
I thing by from their gains at the end of the year, aa the 
t ■wants of the lower classes are much fewer than in Eng- 
I land; in fact.theluxuriesoftea, &c.,are quitennknown. 
For the causes above alluded to, (extreme carelessness 
' and absence of frugality,) few of the peasants have any 
surplus at the end of the year; on the contrary, they are 
mostly in debt. The few exceptions may, with proper 
care, have CI. to Bl. in advance : this is generally em- 

t ployed in the purchase of a bit of land." 
Those among the labouring population of England 
who have been able through industry and frugality to 
BBve something out of their earnings have a readier and, 
as regards the community, a far better opportunity for 
the profitable employment of their money than is offered 
^^ by the " purchase of a bit of land." The Savings Banks, 
^B which are always open to take the smallest sums, when- 
^H ever they can be spared, and to make a moderate, but 
^H certain return of interest on the depositB, offer a much 
^H greater incentive to prudence than would generally bs 
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fouud in ^e denre bf acquiring a rood of ground; be- 
ndes which, the laws which regulate the transfer and 
possession of real property in this kingdom are so c(»n- 
plex in their operation, and surrounded by so many 
difficulties, that it would be quite incompatible with 
prudence for any poor man to venture upon so uncertain 
a speculation as the validity of a title, if even the expen- 
siveness of the deeds rendered such a course possible to 
him. The Savings Bank, on the contrary, can never 
involve those who there deposit their savings in any ride 
or expense ; the safety of the money is guaranteed by 
the state : so long as the money continues in deposit it 
produces revenue to the owner, unaccompanied by any 
.contingencies of seasons ; and at any moment, when the 
amount, or any part of it, is required to meet any extra- 
ordinary exigency, it is forthcoming, without being sub- 
ject to any charge for management, or to deduction of 
any kind whatever. The degree in which the labouring 
classes in this country are willing to avail themselves of 
this institution is shown by the fact that on the 20th 
November, 1834, out of 499,201 depositors in Eng- 
land and Ireland, the large proportion of 260,363 had 
made deposits under 20/. Tl^^ greater part must in- 
deed have been depositors of very small simis, since the 
amount, if equally divided among the number just men- 
tioned, would aven^ no more than 7/. Ix. Id, for each. 
The regulations under which Savings Banks are placed 
limit to 200/. the amount that can be deposited by any 
one individual; and, in fact, 93 out of every 100 depo- 
sitors are entitled to balances under 100/., the aggregate 
sum of their savings forming more than two-thirds of 
the deposits invested. The great number of these small 
depositors, and their rapid increase, forms one of the 
best features in the apparent state and prospects of the 
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IftbouHng clBsaes in this couutry. The progress of dc- 
poaita in Saviugs Banks, Loth generall; and in reapect 
to this olaM of ilepositoTs, during ttie last five yeais, lias 
been as follows : — 
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499,207 


13,369,844 


260, a63 


1,841,755 



The following statement of the regulations adopted, 
tod now enforced, in Hulland, relative to tlic Euppurt ' 
Ab poor, is derived from an official paper drawu up to- 
WKrda the close of tlie year 1833, by order of the Minister 
of tKs Interior at the Hague, and communicated to the 
Slitiah ttunister at that court. 

■ At the time of the incorporation of the Netherlands 
wUh the French empire, the laws of France, including 
Aose relating to charitttble institutions and hospitals, 
Vare declared to be in force in the Dutch dcparlDienla, 
Imt they were only partially adopted ; and on the 
•eparadon of the Netherlands from France in 1814, a 
n^itl decree was made, replacing the French lavs 1iy 
ft&era more in accordance with the ancient institution! 
(tf the country. The following sketch eshibits the prin- 
fl^tal features uf this syeteni, as it esiste at the present 
time. 

The principle invariably acted upon is that of maldng 

ktfao chaise of the poor rest, in the [irst place, upon the 
dJAereot religious sects to which they heluug in each 
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parisli. When the means posBessed by the different 
congregations are insufficient for this purpose, the poor 
may apply foi: assistance to the local civil authorities, 
by whom relief is generally afforded, if, after due in- 
vestigation, the parties applying are found deserving 
objects. In several cities and parishes, a separate 
administration, responsible to the municipal authorities, 
is established for that portion of the poor who are not 
members of any religious sect ; in other towns and 
parishes relief is afforded either by the burgomaster 
or by an overseer of the poor nominated by that func- 
tionary. 

The hospitals and orphan-houses are, for the greater 
part, government establishments. Some few are main- 
tained either iieholly or in part by their own revenues. All 
are admitted inmates of these establishments without dis- 
tinction as to religion. Foundlings and abandoned chil- 
dren are maintained at the expense of the place wherein 
they are abandoned. There are three local workhouses : 
one at Amsterdam, one at Middleburgh, and one in the 
commonalty Nieuwe Pekel A, in the province of Gro- 
ningen, in which paupers are received on their applica- 
tion, and upon condition of their contributing as much 
as possible by their labour to their own support. There 
are further, in various places, twenty-one charitable 
houses of industry, where work is procured for paupers 
who are in immediate want. Besides these institutions, 
there are various other places supported by societies for 
affording relief in certain specified cases; some for 
granting assistance to lying-in women, some for distri- 
buting provisions and fuel in winter, and some for the 
relief of the very indigent. 

The local autliorities, in all cases, exercise control over 
t&e receipts and disbursements of charitable unions and 
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CBtablishmenta, the officers of wliicli are bound to give 
in an annual statement to the government, in order to 
its presenting a report on the Hubject of the poor to the 
States General. 

The annual average receipts of the eBtablished charity 
houaes and hoapitals, in the twelve years from 1820 to 
1831, were 6,014,818 guilders, or 501,234/. 16*, The 
average number of persons who had received relief, in 
each of those twelve years, was 241,513. Pauperism 
appears to be on the increase in Holland. The average 
Dumber of persona relieved in the six years from 1820 
to 1825, was 218,159 ; in the following six years it was 
264,868, being an addition of more than 20 per cent.; 
in 1831, the last year of the series, the number was 
213,130, being an increase of nearly 30 per cent, npon 
the average of the earlier years, and of- nearly 40 per 
cent, upon the number of particular years during that 
period- The proportion home by the people relieved to 
the remaining part of the population, was 9.22 per cent. 
in 1822, or rather more than I in 11 ; the projiortinn in 
1831 amounted to 11.40 per cent., or rather more than 
1 in 9, which exceeds the present proportion in Eng- 
land. 

The " Poor Colonies " of Holland, -which a few years 
ago excited great interest in every part of Europe, owed 
their rise to a benevolent society founded in 3818, in 
conseqiiencc of the dearth of the two preceding years. 
The members of this society bound th cms el n 

hute each a weekly sum, amounting to not n ban a 

halfpenny of our money; but as the number of b b 
very soon amounted to 20,000, the a^reg 1 

lected was considerable. The persona t I a 1 
management of the fund thus raised wa d 

early conceived the project of founding col 
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the heaths which ahound in that country, which should 
serve as asylums to different descriptions of paupers. 
These colonies were to he estahlished with various ob- 
jects. Some were to serve for the repression of mendi- 
city; some as asylums for the poor and the aged; 
others were to he called free-colonies; colonies of or- 
phfins and foundlings; and colonies for the advance- 
ment of agricultural industry. 

In the first year of its formation the society established 
the free colony of Frederik's-Oord, on the heath near to 
the provinces of Drent, Friesland, and Overyssel. This 
colony was composed of 52 small farms, the cultivation of 
which was commenced by the society, and it was peopled 
by persons from among the poorer classes, who were not 
in the receipt of alms. In 1819 the society proposed to 
the directors of the orphan asyluips throughout the king- 
dom to receive for a certain annual payment any number 
of orphan children six years of age. To meet the new 
expense thus occasioned, the society borrowed 280,000 
florins. The number of members of the society now 
amounted to 22,500, and their subscriptions to 82,500 
florins, which enabled the directors to establish two 
other free colonies, in which they placed 500 families. 
In 1820 a fresh loan of 100,000 florins, joined to 78,000 
florins of subscriptionSj^ offered the means of establishing 
an equal number of families. In 1821 the subscriptions 
amounted to 121,000 florins, and a further loan was 
raised, amounting to 300,000 florins, the whole of 
which money was employed in the formation of free co- 
lonies. In 1822 the first colony for the repression of 
mendicity was established by the society, which further 
undertook, with the government, to locate in other 
colonies 4000 orphans, 2500 indigent persons, and 
1500 beggars. The government was to pay 45 florins 
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per Bnnuni for tlie maiiilenance of each orphan during ' 
16 years, and not anything fur the other settlers, which 
reduced the payinenta to 22.50 f. fur eiich individual 
of the entire number. Up to tlie present time, liowcver, 
the society has not been able fully to perform its ea- 
gegemeDt. 

The following Statement of the Progresa of these Pauper 
Colonies, as regards the Number of their Inhabitants, 
is taken from an official Report drawn up by order 
of the Dutch Goverument, and includes b period of 
Twelve Years, from 1820 to 1831, inclueive. 
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In a country where pauperism is so widely spread ai 
in Holland, the provision thus made for between lOOO' 
»nd fiOOO souls, of whom three-tenths are chtldre 
not have had any very sensible efiect in checking ll«f' | 
eril. According to Count Arrivabcnc, the kingdom oT | 
the United Netherlands, which in 1827 included a po- 
pulttion of 6,166,B54, contained, at that time, 11,440' J 
charitable institutions, which contributed to the suppor 
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of 1,214,055 individiialB, being only a very small frac- 
tion less than one-fifth of the entire population. The 
sum expended for the relief of the poor in the same year 
amounted to 12,821,395 florins (1,068,450/.)- The 
population of Holland in 1821 was 2,307,661, and 
assuming that the circumstances of the people were the 
same in the Dutch as in the Belgian provinces, the num- 
ber who received relief from charitable funds would be 
454,304, or 67 times the number then residing in the 
pauper colonies. The number of 1,214,055, above 
stated^ includes the pauper children who were receiving 
instruction and some other recipients of the bounty of 
their fellow-citizens, whom in this country we should not 
exactly class as paupers, but when allowance is made for 
these, the amount of pauperism will still remain of 
frightful magnitude. 

The " pauper colonies " are described by Mr. Senior 
as " large agricultural workhouses, and superior to the 
previous workhouses only so far as they may be less 
expensive, or, without being oppressive, objects of 
greater aversion." 

" It is scarcely possible," he continues, " that they 
can be less expensive. The employing persons taken in- 
discriminately from other occupations and trades, almost 
all of them the victims of idleness and misconduct, and 
little urged by the stimulus of individual interest, in farm- 
ing the worst land in the country — ^land so worthless 
that the fee-simple of it is worth only 24*. an acre — at 
an expense for outfit, exclusive of the value of the land, 
of more than 130/. per family, and under the management 
of a joint-stock company of more than 20,000 members, 
cannot but be a ruinous speculation. Nor does the in- 
stitution appear to have repressed pauperism by the dis- 
agreeableness of the terms on which it offers relief; we 
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hkve seen, on the contrary, tliat it has not prevented its 
steady increase." 

iTie details respecting the " pauper colonies " of Hol- 
land have been here given at greater length than would 
otherwise have been thought necessary, from the san- 
guine expectations formed by many persons in England 
of their success, and of the advantage that might follow 
the adoption of a similar system in this country. 

With the exception of the canton of Berne, some 
particulars relating to which have been given, Hol- 
land appears to be, after our own country, in the worst 
position of any nation in Europe in regard to the state 
of pauperism. To what is this attributable? The 
country is densely peopled, not so densely as Eng- 
land or Ireland indeed, but, with the exception of these 
countries, of some of the Italian states, of Belgium, and 
of the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, more thickly than 
any other European country. It is not to this circum- 
stance, however, that we are to look for the solution of 
the question, but rither to the existence of so many 
thousand endowed institutions for the relief of the poor. 

The receipts of the administration for the established 
charity-houses and hospitals in the different provinces 
of Holland, taken on an average for each year, during 
the twelve years from 1820 to 1831, amounted to more 
than six millions of guilders, or rather more than half a 
million sterling, viz. — 

Ooilden. 
ReToniies of properties and acknowledged rights 2,461,883 26 

Proceeds of collections • . • • 1,320,551 48 

Subsidies granted by parishes . IJ79,719 67 

„ the provinces 38,642 78 

1,818,362 45 

B«v«iaM poasesied by paHicular iBstitiitioiui • 414,021 13 

6,014,818 32 
L 3 
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The average population of the provincefl during the 
same period is stated to have amounted to 2,292,350, so 
that the average annual expense per head has heen equal 
to 4^. 4^c£., an expenditure apparently small when com- 
pared with that of England and Wales, which, in the 
year ending March 25, 1834, was equal in money to 
exactly double the rate just mentioned. In forming this 
estimate it should be borne in mind, however, that from 
the habits of the people and the comparative cheapness 
of provisions in Holland, as compared with England, the 
expenditure of the smaller sum in the first named of 
these countries is more nearly equivalent to the larger 
payments in this country than would at first appear. The 
amount of the annual earnings of a labouring family in 
Holland is stated to be from 12^. 10^. to 18/. 15^., while 
the average income of a labouring family of equal size in 
England is stated, on the authority of many hundred 
returns sent from various quarters, to amount to 
41/. 17^. 8d., being considerably more than double the 
sum upon which the family of the Dutchman is obliged 
to subsist. 

The system pursued in Belgium in regard to the poor 
is in most respects similar to that pursued in France, 
whence the laws under which it is administered were for 
the greater part derived at the period when Belgium 
formed an integral part of the French empire. The laws 
having reference to this subject, which were made during 
the continuance of the kingdom of the United Nether- 
lands, and which are still in force in Belgium, are few in 
^ number, and so are the enactments which have as yet 
been passed since the separation from Holland in 1830. 
Under the government of the Directory, three laws 
having reference to the relief of the poor were passed in 
1796, by which the property belonging to almshouses, 
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ivhich had previouBly been confiscated, was rcBtored t 
these eslalilislimentB. The management of [he aima- 
housea was intrusted to commissioners appointed by 
the municipal authoritita. The revenues of all those 
eiluated in the same commune were united into one 
fond for the common support of the whole, and in 
every commune there were appointed one or more 
bureaux de bienfaisanee, for administering relief to 
the poor in their own houses. The administration of 
ench of these bureaux was intrusted to five persons, and, 
the funds placed at their disposal consisted of a tax c ~ 
ten per cent, upon all public exhibitions made within the, 
commune, together with whatever voluntary contribu- 
tion! they could obtain. 

No change of any importance appears to have been 
made by the late or present government of Belgium with 
respect to the management of almshouses or bureaux de 
bienfaisance. The regulations decreed by the French 
Convention for the repression of mendicity and vagraucjr 
have recetved some modifications in regard to the lai 
settlement, but it is not necessary to state the particulan 
here. Those regulations provided that every person 
found beting should be sent to his place of domicile; 
if he could not prove any domicile, lie was to be i: 
prisoned for a year, and if at the end of his imprison- 
ment bin domicile were still unascertained, he wag to be 
transported to the colonies for not less than eight yeara. 
A person, who after being removed to hia don 
should again be found begging, was to be imprisoned for 

I a year, and on a repetition of the offence the punisliment 
was to be doubled. During imprisonment he was t 
Bet to work, and receive monthly one-sixth of the pro- 
duce of his labour, and at the end of his imprisonment 
anothei eixth : the lemaining two-thirds was to belong 
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t6 the establishment in which he was confined. Tor the 
third offence beggars were to be transported. A person 
transported was to work in the colonies for the benefit of 
the nation, at one-sixth the average rate of wages of the 
colony. No person was to be transported under 1 8 or 
above 60 years of age. Those under 18 were to be de- 
tained until they arrived at that age, when they were 
to be transported ; and those above 60 were to be impri- 
soned for life. By another provision every person con- 
victed of having given any species of relief whatever to a 
beggar was, for the first offence, to forfeit the value 
of two days* labour, and on the repetition of the offence 
this forfeit was to be doubled. 

As might have been expected, the provisions of this 
decree were found too severe for execution ; and after 
having remained inoperative during 15 years, the law was 
replaced by the imperial decree of the 5th of July, 1808. 

By that decree each department was directed to esta- 
blish a dkpSt de mendicitky to which all persons found 
begging were to be arrested and taken. If common va- 
grants, they were to be taken to prison. While in the 
dep^t, they were to be kept under a severe discipline, 
and made to work at wages to be regulated by the prefect 
of the department, two-thirds of their earnings belonging 
to the establishment, and the remaining third to be paid 
to them on quitting the dep6t. The expense of these 
depdts, which was at first shared between the depart- 
ment and the general government, has since been 
thrown entirely upon the department, which, on the 
other hand, receives the cost of supporting mendicants 
from the different communes in which they have their 
settlement {domicile de secours). 

There are now in Belgium sii dt5p6ts de mendicity, 
one in each of the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, 
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Flanders, and Hainuult; one for Namur and Lusem- I 
bouig, and one for Liege and Limbourg. AlmshousM. 
for the old and indigent, and hospitals for the sicli, are 
very numerous, and each commune posBeeaea ila bureau 
de bienfaisance for tiie distribution of out-door relief. 
The annual income of these bureaux amounted, in 1832, 
to 212,32D/., and of the almshouses to 165,835/., making , 
altogether 318,160/. We have not any data whence ta 
calculate the whole sum expended for relief of the poor 
in Belgium, nor the number who receive relief, nor are, 
there anymennsof determining with accuracy the general 
progresB or diminution of pauperism in Belgium. 

The Sociite de Bienfaisance Belgique was established 
in 1823, on the model of the society which existed 
in Holland, for the establishment of agricultural colo- 
nies, and contracted with the government to receive 1000, 
paupers at the annual sum of 35 florins (21. 18j. 4d.) for 
each. In consequence of this arrangement beggars were 
sent by the local authuritiea cither to these colonies or to 
the d^pdts de mendicite, and of late, if their begginf^. 
was unaccompanied by aggravating circumstances, the 
previous imprisonment adjudged by the penal code haa< 
not been inflicted. 

At first the famihes placed in the colonies founded by 
the Socidtt! de Bienfaisance were placed each in a sepa~ 
rale farm, on which were a house, barn, and stable, two 
CowB, aoroetimcB sheep, furniture, clothes, and other 
Btock, of the estimated value, including the land (about 
74 statute acres), of 133/. 6s. 8d. sterling, which wa«' 
chained against them as a deht due to the society. The 
occupants were bound to work at fixed wages, to we 
uniform, to conform to certain rules, and not to quit the 
precincts of the colony without leave. A part of their 
WBgea was retained to repay the advance made by the 
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Bodfety, a ftirthef Jknrtioti to pty for hec^isfiatieii Ainitlilied 
irotn time to time by the society, and the remainder Mras 
{Mid to them in balie coin, current only within the colony, 
fltid whieh could be expended only in shops established 
by the society within its limits; It was soon found that 
this plati could not be persisted in. The land was badly 
dtdtiyftted, and the cattle were lost for want of proper food 
and attention; The society, therefore, in 1828, took 
back the surviving cattle, and throwing all the farms 
iiito one, employed all the colonists indiscriminately in its 
cultivation. " From this time," says Mons. Ducpt?tiaux, 
in a report drawn up by him in 1832, " bound thus by 
obligations towards the society, which deprive him 
almost entirely of present liberty, without any hope 
at freedom in any time to come, the lot of the inhabitant 
of these so called free colonies is very similar to that of 
the kerfs in the middle ages, and of Russian peasants 
now * it is rather less fortunate than that of the peasants 
of Ireland, who if, like him, they often hate nothing to 
assuage the pangs of hunger but potatoes and coarse 
bread, hare, at least, the power of disposing freely of 
their actions, and removing from place to place at their 
pleasure." 

These Belgian colonies, therefore, from the establish- 
ment of which so much good to the community was 
predicted, may be pronounced a decided failure. They 
have merged into establishments for compulsory labour; 
the society by which they were established has taken up 
the profession of farming, and the colonists differ only 
from ordinary labourers in working, under the penalty 
of being treated as vagabonds in case of the unsatis- 
factory performance of their tasks. 

That this method of farming has been unproductive to 
those engaged in it, has been demonstrated by Mons. 
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J pucpiftlaux, the inBpector-gcncral of Ihe prisona and 
I IjeaevQleiit iiiBtitutions of Belgium, in t!ie following 
1 ttatement, showing the number of labourers employed 
I in eBch year from ihe cstahlishnicnt of the colonics to 
I the year 1831> the expenditure of the society, and iti 
[ Bunual receipts. 



38, ays 


50 






93,332 


67 






106,102 
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. 13,339 


31 


1(IJ,963 


73 , 


. 25,740 


74 


163,933 


45 . 


, 56,176 




ma, 734 


61 , 


. 50,677 


38 


144,645 




. 54,994 


62 


174,611 


44 . 


. 98,523 


67 


127,358 


72 , 


. 67,718 


ra 


135,405 


SI 


, 82,578 


81 



)S2a 

IB83 
)824 
1825 
1826 
IB37 
1838 



The aums included under the heed of Expenditure do 
I toot include many of the expeneca of the administration. 
I They consist simply of the sums remitted to the director 
I ilbr defrdyinjj current expenses. On the other hand, the 
1 sums set down aa receipts, instead of being merely the 
I amount of the net profit, ate, in fact, the value of the 
JB produce. On the Ut of July, 1834, the dehta due 
I ty the society amounted to 116,021 florins (64,661/. )> 
I ■while the whole value of its property was only 536,250 
J floriaB (44,698/.), leaving a deficiency of 239,71 1 florin^ 
I or nearly 20,000/. sterling. 

It would be well if, against this pecuniary loss, there 
I could be reckoned any mural advantage to the country by 
L vhich it has been sustained ; but it is to be feared that 
I not any benefit of this kind lias resulted from the effort. 
V Captain Brandretb, who visited the colonies, and whoBQ. 
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report concerning them is inserted in tlie Appendix to 
the Report of the Poor Law CommissionerB, gives us 
reason to believe that in this respect also these colonies 
have failed in producing any good result. He says, — 
** Among the colonists there were a few whose previous 
habits and natural dispositions disposed them to avail 
themselves, to the best of their ability, of the benevolent 
provisions thus offered for their relief, and who had 
worked industriously, and conducted themselves well, 
during their residence in the colony. Their land was 
cultivated to the extent of their means, and their dwell- 
ing-houses had assumed an appearance of greater com- 
fort, order, and civilization than the rest. But these 
were too few in number, and the result too trifling to 
offer the stimulus of emulation to others. 

** Those farms that I examined, with the above ex- 
ceptions, were not encouraging examples ; there were 
few evidences of thrift and providence, the interior of 
the dwellings being, in point of comfort, little, if at all, 
removed from the humblest cottage of the most strait- 
ened condition of labourers in this country. 

** A clause in the regulations allows certain of the 
colonists, whose good conduct and industry have ob- 
tained them the privilege, to barter with the neighbour- 
ing towns for any article they may want. 

** The nearest towns to the establishment of any note are 
Hoogstraten and Toumhout ; but on inquiry I could not 
find that any intercourse was maintained with them, and 
the country round offered no evidences of the existence 
of a thriving community in the centre, exercising an in- 
fluence on its traffic or occupations. In the winter, 
I should think the roads to the colonies scarcely prac- 
ticable for any description of carriages. 
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' From what I saw of the soeial condition of the cohi- 
nistB, I am disposed to insist much upon the ineage- 
diency of aBBembling, in an isolated position especially, 
B large community of paupers for this experiment. 

" Admitting tlie physical difBcultiea to have been 
much less than they ate, and the prospect of pecuniary 
advantage much greater and more certain, the moral 
objections to the sysiem would outweigh them. Without 
the example of the better conditions of society, there can 
be no hope of such a community gradually acquiring , 
those qualities that would fit the members of it for 
a better condition also. One or two families, esta- 
blished in the neighbourhood of an orderly and indus- 
trious community, would Rnd the stimulus of shame, as 
well a> enmlation, acting on their moral qualilica and 
exertions; hut, as in the present case, where all are in * 
condition of moral debasement, both of those powerful 
stimuli are wanting." 

A skilled artisan in Belgium may earn in summer 
from 1j. 2d. lo Is. bd. per day, and in winter from lOd. 
to Is. 2d. If unskilled, artisans will earn little more than 
half these rates. With these wages, joined to what may 
be earned by the wife and children, a family may subsist 
on rye-bread, potatoes, and milk. It is but rarely that 
they can procure meat. In towns where manufacture* 
are carried on, the situation of artisans is better than 
that just described. Agricultural labourers are generally 
boarded by the farmer witli whom they work. 

The hasty sketch which has here been given of the 
system of poor-laws and their results in other countries 
of Europe has been derived from section F of the 
Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners for in- 
quiring into the administration and practical operation j 
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of the Poor-Laws, and from the interesting Pre^Eice 
to that section by Mr. Senior. It does not appear 
to be within the purpose of this work to enter more 
fully into a description of the condition of the poor 
in other countries. The reader who is desirous of ac- 
quiring more detailed information upon this subject is 
referred to the work just mentioned, from which the fol- 
lowing table is borrowed, with the view of showing the 
comparative state of oomfort in which the poor of our 
own country, and those in other European communities, 
are able to live. Among the questions sent to the various 
parishes in England, it was asked,—" What in the 
whole might an average labourer, obtaining an average 
amount of employment, both in day<-work and piece- 
work, expect to earn in the year, including harvest- 
work, and the value of all his other advantages and 
means of living, except parish relief? and what in the 
whole might a labourer's wife and four children, aged 
14, 11, 8, and 5 respectively (the eldest a boy), expect 
to earn in the year, obtaining, as in the former case, an 
average amount of employment ?" 

The answers to these queries from 856 parishes 
give> for the annual eamiqgs of the man, an 
average of £27 17 10 

And the answers from 668 parishes giTe, as the 
annual earnings of the wife and children, an 
average of • • • , • 13 19 10 

Annual average income of the family • £41 17 8 

To the further question — *' Could such a family sub- 
sist on the aggregate earnings of the father, mother, and 
children, and if so on what food?" — Answers were re- 
turned from 899 parishes to the effect exhibited in the 
following table : — 
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COUNTIES. 



Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge 

Chester 

Cornwall .•.^•.. 
Cumberland . . . • 

Derby 

DtTont... ...... 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester. • . • • • 

Hereford 

Hertford .....•• 
Huntingdon .... 

Kent 

Lancaster • 

Leicester ....... 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton . . . 
Northumberland 
Nottingham • • . . 

Oxford 

Bntland. •• 

Salop 

8omeratt.« 

Southampton . . . 

Sufford .« 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Suwex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland.. 

WllU 

Worecater •.!.•• 
York 



Number of 

Parishes 

auswerlng. 



15 
24 
27 
38 
13 
84 
33 

7 
18 
16 
80 
38 
19 
16 
16 

9 
43 
14 
14 
14 

S 

7 
87 
14 
18 
19 
31 

4 
19 
S9 
43 
It 
S6 
SO 
68 
81 

17 
S4 
18 
66 

QQQ 



No. 
(Simply). 



1 
S 
S 
8 



• * 

. • 
1 
1 



8 

• • 
8 
5 

• • 

1 

. ■ 
8 



8 
3 
1 



8 
1 
1 

4 



Tes. 

(Simply). 



3 
1 
5 
II 
5 
1 
7 
8 
7 
4 
6 
9 

? 



18 
8 
6 
5 

• • 
8 
8 
8 
8 

I 

8 
1 

• « 

? 

9 

5 
18 

4 

4 

7 



16 

«8" 



Barely, or 


With 


without 
Meat 


Meat 


• 


11 


8 


19 


5 


15 


3 


17 


8 
8 


«f 


18 

• • 
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5 
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• • 
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• • 


16 
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• • 
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10 
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18 
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19 
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17 


88 


185 
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Chapter V. 

EMIGRATION. 

Circumstances under which Emigration may he desirahle — ^Habit 
of non-interference on the part of Government — Private asso- 
ciations for promoting Emigration — Settlement in South Africa 
— ^Number of Emigrants from this Kingdom, 1820-1834 — 
Arrivals of Emigrants at Quebec and New York, 1829-1834— 
Distribution of Emigrants in British America, 1834 — ^Transporta- 
tion of Criminals to New South Wales — Suggestion for their 
employment in British America — Number of Convicts trans- 
ported, 1825-1833 — Convict establishment in the Bermudas. 

In every country which is making any considerable pro- 
gress in the arts of life, changes will from time to time 
occur in the sources of employment for particular classes 
of the people, which must be felt as a hardship by indi- 
vidualsy although to the country at large they are produc- 
tive of great and permanent good. The introduction of 
the jwwer-loom, which has so vastly increased the pro- 
ductive force of the kingdom, has worked, and still is 
working, injuriously to a numerous body of hand-loom 
weavers, who cannot find employment in other branches 
of industry without su£fering great inconveniences and 
privations, and who are liable to be thrown wholly out 
of employment, or, at best, are obliged to submit to a 
scale of wages very inadequate to their wants. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that in this and similar 
cases, a well-digested plan of emigration, under the sanc- 
tion or direction of the government, might be rendered 
efficacious to repair the evil. It is true, that the mis- 
chievous effect of any such changes may be but transi- 
tory; that the increase made to the national wealth, 
and the additional calls for labourers in other branches, 
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which are cansed by the very circitmatance that has 
hrotight about the misery of the few, would speedily 
alisorl) a!l, and more than all the hands which have 
been at first rendered idle. But the misery is not on 
that account less real while it lasts. Experience has 
shown that unedacaled men pass with difSculty and 
unwillingly from occupations to which they haye lieen 
long accustomed, and that the compulsory state of idle- 
nem to which they are for a time reduced by the failure 
of their wonted employment, too ffef|uently hecomea 
habitual. When this lamentable efiect has been pi* 
duced, the unfortunate victims become, almnat irrevo*- 
eably, permanent burthens upon the community; ami 
their wretchedness is made a theme for dcclatniers, wh»' 1 
would fain persuade mankind that the sacrifices neces-^ 1 
BBTy for the onward progrens of society are too great M \ 
the advantage, if indeed they are willing to admit thW ] 
what is attained deserves in reality to he called i 
advantage. 

!f at the moment when the usual aource of employ*' J 
ment hecame stinted, and while yet the labourers poi'r' I 
aes»ed the energies of their minds unimpaired, some weH-'- 
aminged plan of emigration were offered to them undef' ] 
the sanction of government, an as to give a reasonable 
RSNirance of futtire maintenance, it is probable that K 
large proportion of them would gladly embrace the ofier, ' 
and the advantage to the proportion who might remain ' 
would be scarcely less certain, through the Icsacninf 
of the number of competitors for employroenl. It m«y 
be tloubled, hnwever, whether the degree of watehftil 
care here suppcmcd on the part of government, if it were 
directed to another channel, might not sometimes be aa 
employed bb to Becure a greater good lo the commwnity 
at large, not only at a Bmallcr cost to the country, bnt 
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alio at a less present aacrifice on the part of the destitute 
laboorers. If a Board of intelligent men were appointed 
in the metropolian to whom representations of distress 
arising from want of employment might be made by 
parochial authoritieS| while demands for labouring hands 
were made to them by manufacturers or others in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, who might be in the opposite 
condition, a much smaller outlay would suffice to restore 
the equilibrium of labour than would be called for to con- 
vey the unemployed to distant colonies, while the persons 
so transferred would be subjected to fewer cares and 
hardships, and would be called upon to make fewer sacri- 
fices of feeling than must always attend the renunciation 
of one's native land, endeared as it is even to the poorest 
and humblest by the ties of consanguinity and friend- 
ship, and by those early habits and associations to which 
men cling with the pertinacity of instinct.* Times and 
occasions might, and sometimes would arise, when the 
redundancy of labourers in one district could not be met 
by openings in other quarters, and then it might be true 
economy on the part of the nation to provide the means 
required for emigration, and so to direct its course as to 
add to the prospective strength and welfare of the empire. 
It has been too much the practice of successive go- 
vernments in this country to deal with this question upon 
the principle of non-interference, and to leave the various 
disarrangements of society to right themselves. This 
undoubtedly they may at length do in every country, and 
the sooner in proportion to the general diffusion of intel- 

* The plan here proposed has lately been acted upon with the 
fbett result by the Poor- Law Commissioners, through whose in- 
strumentality some of the superabundant agricultural labourers 
of Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire have been removed to 
£ancashire, where they have been immediately furnished with 
employment* 
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r ligence among the people ; but it is a true, although trite 
f Temark, that all gDverDnientB are iustituCed for the 
I benefit of the people ; and it would be difficult to show 
that it \s not as much the duty of rulers to provide, as far 
as they can, for the removal of a domestic calamity, as it 
is to guard the people entrusted to their caie from- 
foreign outrage. 

England has not much to boast of in regard to its 
expeiiments in colonization. With the exception of 
the penal settlements in Australia, and that of Sierra 
Leone, which partakes of the lame character, our colo- 
nies have all been the fruits of conquest. A few ill- 
considered efforts made during the last fifteen years are 
all that the government lias done for the advancement of 
I distant colonies, and one or two trifling grants, obtained 
from parliament at seasons of extraordinary pressure, 
' constitute the only direct pecuniary assistance that baa 
been rendered for the same purpose. Recently we have 
I witnessed schemes for encouraging emigration set on 
I foot by private associations for their own profit, the in- 
J terferencc of government having been for the most part 
i limited to the sale to the associations, of districts which 
I might otherwise have continued valueless deserts for 
I *ge«. 

In the early part of the present century, although the 
' cry of distress was occasionally loud and urgent on the 
part of the labouring classes, that distress was occa- 
sioned more by tlie dearucss of provisions than by any 
deficiency of employment, as a remedy for which, if it 
had occurred, the ranks of the army were at all times 
open. The return of peace threw back in considerable 
numbers upon the community the surplus labourers who 
^^ had been thus absorbed, two deficient harvests occurred 
^^L conaecutivcly iu aggravation of this inconvenience, and in 
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tlie year 1920, the crril bacl grown to bo gieat a heigbt 
that the goTCTDment andcrtook the task of cooTeying 
Mttlen, and locating them in South Africa. The fbl- 
lowing table ihows the numher of personB who Bince 
that time hare emigrated from the United Kingdom to 
the British American coloniea. the United States of 
America, the Cape of Good Hope, and the British settle- 
ments in Australia respectively. 
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The foregoing statement is given on the authority 
of Custom-house returns, and is of course correct, as far 
as the knowledge of the ofBceis of that department 
extends. From other documents, equally authentic, we 
find, however, that the Custom-houBe returns are ex- 
ceedingly defective. The follov^ing statements trana- 
mrtted by the chief agent for emigrants at Quebec, and 
by the British consul at New York, exhibit numbers 
greatly exceeding in some years those contained in the 
fdnner table. 
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'uRiber of Emigrauta who have arrived at New York ir 
each of the six ycara from 1 829 to 1 834, 
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By the returnB transmitted from Quebec we are made 
acquainted with various iiitereBrint; particulars concern- 
ing the course of emigration towards tliat quarter. 
Among other things a hst is given of the ports in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, whence emigrants have de- 
parleil in the four years from 1831 to 1834 ; a statement 
diBtinguishing the number of men, women, and children 
who arrived at Quebec and Montreal in each month 
'rf 18;J4, separating those who emigrated by means of 

irochial aid from those who defrayed their own ex- 
have further a statement of (he distribu- 
■tion after their arrival of the etnigraiits of 1834. These 
interesting documents, the first of them abridged by 
classing together the smaller ports in the different divi- 
of the kingdom, arc here given. 
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lily arrival of EmigrantB, from 
at Quebec and Montreal during 
'ing the number of Males and 
Females, and Cliildrcn under 14 years of age, distin- 
g\ilBhing alao the number of Emigrants who defrayed 
their own expenses from those who received paro- 
chial aid. 
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jHstiibittion of the Emigrants who arrived at Quebec 
and Montreal in the aeason of 1834. 
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Clly and Distcict of Quebec . 
Diitrict of Tliree Hivem 
Ustiiet of SU Ptsncia aod Eastern 
City nod Dislcict of Alontnial 
.Ottatra Distilct . 
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Ottawa, Bathunt, Miil]Ba<<, and Eaitccn Dii- 

Iticta, ■■ fur ai Kiaenton, included . I, ODD 
Diatcict of Nevcaiitlii and Townibip, in the 

vieiiiity of the Bay of Quinte . . 2,650 

ToroDio (lalB '^oiV) lud the Borne District, cx- 

ctudiai; >iGttltineulg roiiiid Luke Slmco S,ODI] 

. . Hamilten, Guelph, and Huign TtacI, «nd iiitu- 
t^— («iinu adjacent .... JJ.fiSO 

^B Camcd fucward .... 14,310 
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Bnmghi forward • • • 14,310 4,090 

NiagarA Frontier and IMstrict, including the 
line of the Welland Canal, and round the 
head of Lake Ontario to Hamilton . 3,300 

Settlements bordering on Lake Erie, including 
the London District, Adelaide Settlement, 

and to Lake Saint Clair • • • 4,600 

— , 22,210 

Died of cholera in Upper and Lower Canada 800 
Returned to the United Kingdom • • 350 

Gone to United States . • • • 3,483 

4,633 



Total 30,933 

It is estimated by the very active and intelligent agent 
of the British government in Canada, Mr. Buchanan, 
vho possesses the best opportunities for forming a cor- 
rect judgment on the subject, that the capital conveyed 
into the province of Canada in the year 1834 by the 
above body of settlers, amounted to at least 1,000,000/. 
of sterling money. Several agriculturists took with them 
superior breeds of horses and cattle ; one in particular, 
who has settled near Bytown on the Ottawa River, had 
fifty head of cattle of the most approved English breeds. 

The whole of the labouring portion of the emigrants 
are reported to have found immediate occupation, with 
prospects of a cheering nature, so that nothing but in- 
dustry and sobriety on their own part would be wanting 
to render their future course as free from worldly cares 
and risks as can be hoped for in this Ufe. 

The emigrants, 1892 in number, who in the course of 
the year were sent out at the expense of parishes, pro- 
ceeded mostly from the agricultural counties of Hamp- 
shire, Sussex, and Norfolk; and it is gratifying to ob- 
serve, from the testimony of Mr. Buchanan, that they 
were generally well provided with the requisite means, so 
as not to be tt bui^then to thp charitable societies or indi- 
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viduals in llie province, whose esertiona and sacrilicea on 
behalf of their eipatrialed fellow-count rymeu, whenever 
called for, are deserving of Ibe warmest commendation a. 

A lai^e proportion of the emigranta from thia king- 
dom, who land at New York, do not remain in the 
United States, but take that route to Upper Canada, in 
order to avoid the river St. Lawrence, the navigation of 
which, and of the coast near its mouth, is tedious and 
dangerous in the late autumnal months. The returns of 
Mr. Buchanan show the number of vessels wrecked 
in the season of 1834 to have been 17, and the lives 
lost to have amounted to "ISl. One reason assigned for 
this large proportion of loaaes, and for the comparative 
safety which accompanies the voyage to New York, is 
the excesaive use of ardent spirits, in which the seamen 
who navigate English vessels are accustomed to indulge, 
and to which the sobriety maintained in Americad 
shipping affords a striking, and, for our countrymen, a 
very humiliating contrast. 

The expatriation of criminals is a species of em igratioa 
of a character altogether different from that which takes 
place through the voluntary movements of individuala. 
Besides the great end of all punishment, the deterring 
of ofl'enders, almost the only object kept in view by ihe 
government in our own penal setllements, has been that 
of removing out of the way of perpetrating fiirther mis- 
chief against their fellow-citizens, o claaa of people 
whose energies, if applied in a right direction, might 
tend to the advancement of society. Having performed 
what is necessary for the end immediately proposed, the 
government has rested satisfied, as though it had done 
bU that was demanded of if; and if, in the course of 
events, the settlements thus peopled by English convicts 
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^_ have come to be important colonies, the result baa hap- ^^J 
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pened without any direct interference of the govern- 
inent» and at beat with ita permifision only. 

There can be no question that, by ridding the commu-* 
nity at home of ita pestilent members, a great benefit is 
conferred upon all the well-disposed members of society; 
but it by no means follows that all the good is thus at* 
tained which the operation might be made to yield. It 
la of great and manifest advantage to remove &om cities 
the noxious matters which are continually accumulated 
within them; but we should think very little of the wis- 
dom which simply carried away the mass to a situation 
beyond the point of immediate injury to the inhabitants, 
and which there left, in a profitless and inert condition, 
in agent which is susceptible, under other circumstances, 
of contributing to the support, the convenience, and the 
wealth of the people. And yet, what more has hitherto 
been done with regard to that small part of the criminals 
of these kingdoms which has, at an enormous expense, 
been sent to the other side of the globe ? Although their 
absence has doubtless been a blessing to society in this 
country, and in some degree also a benefit to the colony 
which has received them, it can be easily shown that, by 
pursuing a different plan, the system of transporting 
convicts might have been made to yield advantages 
much greater than it has ever yet realized. 

The circumstance. which must first strike any person 
at extraordinary in regard to the expatriation of cri- 
minals from this country is the choice of the station 
to which they have been sent. That a country which, 
like England, is possessed of an almost boundless tract 
of unsettled fertile lands within four weeks' sail of her 
own shores, should in preference send her criminals to a 
territory which cannot be reached in less than as many 
months^ thus multiplying the expense of their con- 
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veyance, is a coutbc which requirea for its juetificntion 
Borae better reaBona than have ever yet been brought 
foTWDrd. The safe custody of the convicts is not more 
surely attHiucd by this increase of distance ; and it may 
even be held, that a body of convicts conveyed soma 
hundred miles into the interior of America would find 
It BB difficult to eBC6i>e thence as they do now from 
Australia, where tbey are necessarily located near to 
the shore. It remains then to be considered, what ad- 
vantRgc beyond that of safe custody attaches to New 
South Wales as a criminal settlement, which would not 
be realized in a far greater degree by transporting 
offenders to the interior of Canada. 

According to present appearances and the knowledgs 
■we have obtained concerning the nature of the country, 
it does not appear probable that Australia can ever 
iKCome an agricultural country. The long continued 
droughts to which it is subject, and the nature of the 
greater part of the soil, aeem to preclude that result. 
It can never therefore be thickly inhabited; and al- 
though, from the vast extent of the territory, many more 
settlers than at present reside in the colony may be able 
to locate themselves, and to provide employment for their 
eonvict labourers, with some advantage to themselves as 
individuals, it appears to be altogether improbable that 
the colony can ever assume anything approaching to the 
importance of our North American poascaaionS) either 
tn regard to productiveness or population. 

The total number of inhabitants, Europeans, or the 
descendants of Europeans, living in New South Wales 
in the year 1833, was no more than 60,194, being little 
more than the number which in that one year left this 
kingdom as voluntary emigrants to joiu half a million 
«f their countrymen in North America. Of the above 
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number of 609*794, 24,543 were conykts ; besides whom 
there were many others who had worked out the term of 
their punishment, or had been pardoned. It is clear, 
therefore, that with the exception of the few thousands 
oi inhabitants not comprised in the classes we have enu- 
merated, the x>opulation of New South Wales has but 
little claim for sacrifices on the part of this country. 
In these circumstances it is well worthy of consideration, 
whether it would not be advisable to cease from trans- 
porting convicts at so great a cost to that distant settle- 
ment, and instead to send them to a nearer place of 
exile, where their labour might be rendered in so great 
a degree valuable as speedily to return to the mother 
country the whole charge incurred for their conveyance, 
and to afford besides some means of making compensa- 
tion to those whom their delinquencies have injured. 

It is asserted, and it will not much weaken the posi- 
tion here assumed, at once to admit that the assertion is 
well foimded, — that without convict labour the colony of 
New South Wales cannot possibly flourish. We have 
seen the trifling degree in which, during so many years, 
the advantage of that convict labour has attracted settlers; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that in future years 
the tide of emigration will set more strongly towards the 
colony than it has hitherto done. It may even be greatly 
doubted whether, in a moral point of view, it can be de- 
sirable that any large number of settlers should be 
exposed to the contamination arising from the society of 
characters considered unfit to associate with their fellow- 
beings in the country of their birth. From the nature of 
the country, the only occupations that can be followed in 
Australia render this contamination unavoidable. In 
New Brunswick and Canada the case is wholly different. 
There, for many years to come, works might be carried 
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ward by means of conviet-labour, which would speedily 
fmd amply repay even' expense atlcnding the convey- 
ance of the cimvictH thither, aiirl their support while 
there ; nhilc these works are of such a nature that none, 
Mve those pErsons to whom the charge and direction of 
the conviclB would be intrusted, would necessarily be 
brought into contact with them. 

If gangs of convicl-lal>ouTer8 were placed a little be- 
yond the verge of civilization, and employed in clearing 
sod inclosing lands, constmcting roads, and building 
bridges and dwellings, the lands thus prepared and im- 
proved would meet with ready prirchssers at prices which 
would well repay to the goveniment their preTions out- 
lay. The gangs might then be moved to other and more 
diatant spots, and employed in similar works of utility, 
and in this way wmdd relieve emigrants from many of 
Ae hardships and dilficulttes which they are now doomed 

K encounter at the commencement of their settlement. 
The total number of convicts who arrived in New 
utii Wales from this kingdom in each year, from 1825 
1833 inclusive, was as follows : — 
: 
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being an average of 2869 per annum. The total num- 
ber of the same class living in Van Diemen's Land 
in 1832 was 9884; and if the same proportions are 
applicable to both colonies, the annual average importa- 
tion into Van Diemen's Land must have been 1109 
convicts, making altogether 4518 persons of both sexes, 
in which number, the males being in the proportion of 
six to one female, we may assume that there are com- 
prehended about 3100 labourers. The employment of 
3700 labourers, annually increased by an equal num- 
ber, would, under skilful management, effect a vast deal 
of good in the way here x>ointed out, and that number is 
perhaps quite as many as could be advantageously put 
to such work in the quarters to which the tide of emigra- 
tion is now tending. But there is no reason to doubt, 
that if additional gangs were placed in other locahties, 
such an impetus would be given to emigration by these 
facihties, as speedily to bring together occupants for 
every acre that would be thus improved. 

There is unhappily but too much reason for believing 
that nearly the whole number of labourers who could 
thus be profitably employed might be furnished from 
the criminal population of the United Kingdom, unless, 
indeed, the increasing apprehension of being condemned 
to years of (to them) profitless toil, should be found to 
act as a salutary check upon the commission of offences, 
an effect which, to some extent, would probably be ex- 
perienced. In the meantime let us inquire as to the 
degree in which, supposing the present rate of offences 
not to be so checked, it might be possible to recruit the 
gangs of convict-labourers. 

It is a fact as notorious as it is deplorable, that in all 
our populous cities and towns, but especially in the me- 
tropolis, there are considerable numbers of persons whose 
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only occupation is that of comoiitiing depredations on the 
property of the rest of the community. These wretched 
characters, who are well known to the police under ihe 
name of reputed thieves, spend nearly half of their time in 
prison, and the remainder in the perpetration of offences ; 
wid it is difficult to aay at which of these periods they 
we employed most noxiously. While in confinement 
tliey are supported at a greater expense, and with a 
larger share of worldly comforts than can be commanded 
by a great number of our honest and industrious poor, 
in return for which their employment is cither that of 
perfecting themselves in their nefarious arts through the 
instructions of villains more accomplished than theni' 
selves, or that of teaching others leas experienced in 
criminality. Our prison -discipline has hitherto been so 
lax in this respect, that a youth who should he conitned 
for only 'a short time in a gaol, is certain to have all hia 
blunted feelings of virtue obliterated, while his vicious 
propensities are in a corresponding degree nurtured and 
Btrengthened, He has perhaps yielded to some strong 
temptation in a moment ol" weakness, and, but for the 
evil influence to which he is subsequently exposed in a 
prison, might have drawn back from the path of vice 
upoQ which he had thus merely entered ; but let him 
BQCe be so exposed, and he will become in all proha- 
dility ft lost character for the remainder of his life. 

The mode in which the criminal returns of the king- 
dom have been hitherto made up, does not enable us to 
ascertain the numlier or proportion of criminals who 
follow lawless courses as a profession. From the case 
with which the scene of their operations may be varied, 
and owing to the practice among them of giving in false ' 
names, it must often be difficult, and sometimes impoa- 
uble, to ascertain that proportion with any near approach 
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to accturftoiy. In the ** Oaol Returns," annually made to 

Parliament, an attempt is made to supply this informa- 
tion ; but as debtors and all kinds of offenders, as well 
those committed on the summary jurisdiction of ma- 
gistrates, as the graver criminals brought before the 
courts of assize, are included in these returns, they do 
not enable us to draw any decided inferences. According 
to the statements there given, about one-sixth of the 
delinquents who annually pass through our gaols have 
previously been inmates of a prison. Out of each 100 
of these relapsed criminals 56 have appeared once before 
at the bar of criminal justice ; 20 have appeared twice 
before; 9 have appeared three times before; and 15 
have appeared four times or more to answer for offences. 

For the reasons already mentioned there can be no 
doubt that the proportion of one-sixth given in the gaol 
returns must be below the truth. The fact, however, 
that so many ill-disposed persons are continually let loose 
upon society to prey upon the honest, and to corrupt the 
weak and ignorant, is a circumstance which loudly calls 
for a remedy on the part of Government, which would 
surely be justified in removing the pestilence, and in- 
deed would seem to be under an obligation of duty to do 
so. The degree in which this duty is incumbent upon 
the government has recently been placed in a very strong 
light by the highest criminal judge in the kingdom, who 
has expressed a doubt whether any government is fully 
justified in awarding punishments for crimes, unless it 
has previously taken every precaution for their pre- 
vention. 

According to the gaol returns for 1834, the number 
of persons who became inmates of prisons in England 
and Wales during that year, amounted to within a very 
small fraction of 100,000> of whom 15,2*70 had on one or 
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more previous occaBions been subjected to punishment. 
Many of the offences for which this large number of per- 
sons were committed were of a comparatively trivial cha- 
racter. Vagrancy, assaultfi, want of sureties arising out of 
cases for breaches of the peace, trespasses, acts of petty 
pilferiog, poaching, offences against the revenue laws, 
disorderly acta on the part of apprentices and workmen, 
and various other offences for which magietratea have the 
power of passing summary sentences of imprisonment 
for periods varying from a week to twelve months — these 
fiirm the large majority of the causes of confinement ; 
but even these offences — it would be harsh and unjust 
to call them crimes — are, through a culpable want of 
cue on the part of those in authority, unintentionally, 
it is true, but unavoidably visited with the severest de- 
gree of punishment, in the dcEtruction, by con6nement 
in a prison, of all those moral and religious restraints 
which chieBy prevent men, whose natural good feelings 
have not been strengthened by education, from becoming 
ouiaancee to society. 

If the contagion of bod example and vicious iostruc- 
tian could be avoided, the restraint of a prison might 
perhaps prove, when applied to minor offences, as good a 
corrective as any other punishment capable of general 
application, and especially if a system of irksome labour 
were engrafted on it, The suggestion already made of 
■ending away criminals to labour in situations where 
none would be within the noxious influence of theit evil 
precepts or example would take away from imprison- 
ment, when inflicted ou less grave offenders, the re- 
pn»ich to which it is now liable, and which renders it 
the most unfit instrument that can possibly be employed 
for correctbn, both as regards the iadividuala upon 
'whom it ifl inflicted and society at large. 
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Since the year 1824, a considerable establisliment 
of convicts has been kept up in the Bermudas, em- 
ployed in constructing a breakwater, and in perfecting 
some fortifications at Ireland Island. The number at 
present so maintained is about 1000. The works upon 
which they are employed will, it is expected, be com- 
pleted in three or four years from the present time, when 
the convicts will be withdrawn, as it is not intended to 
make the Bermudas a penal settlement. The suggestion 
that has been offered in regard to the employment of 
convict labour on the continent of North America is 
thus not unsupported by precedent, although the nature 
of the labour upon which the Bermuda convicts have 
been engaged is somewhat different from that suggested 
as desirable in the back woods of Canada or New 
Brunswick. If good has been found to result from this 
experiment on the part of the Government, there can be 
no reason to doubt that at least an equal benefit would 
follow the plan now recommended, as a means both of 
saving a considerable expense and of producing a good 
moral effect upon the idle and dissolute among the lower 
classes in this country. 
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JMpouibilit; of importing any large proporiion of Fooil fur Ilia 
PopuUlion— Importsfious of VVlitat since 1801— Coinparalivo 
BmoIlnesB d( iU amount— Reiisons fur contludinB tjiat the 

I HonM Proiloee has increaBtd — Moans whereby this increaaa 

hu been effected — Deficiency of italislical infotmatliin cou< 

«wded with Agriculture in Englanii — IniptovLinenIa in Scot- 

luul— Indoaure Bills since 1760— Im|>arts, Expoits, and An> 

I _ rage Pricei of Wheat— Corn-Law nf 1815— CouflicHii({ teali- 

- many ai lo Agiicullural DislrusH given to the Committee ia 

I8S3— iBcreaWiJ Rents since 1 790— Ailnptation of the St*»[n- 

Hi Bofpne lo the Dtnuiui); of Fens — Etfect upon A^icullucista of 

. the leitniation uf a Metallic Ciicireacy — Land Lioiight under 
CultiTation since 1760 — Compared with increase of I'opululioa 
nnce 1801— Surraca a! eulllvalcd, uncultivated, and unproGt- 
able Land in each divliiion and caunly of the United Kingdum 
in [827 — Proportion of cultivated Land lo the Populaliun at 
Affbient periods during the preient century — Probaliility of 
FopulatioD outatiipping Ihe productive powers of the soil — 
Supposed inSuence upon this quehtion uf the eitenaive cou- 
atructisn of Rail-road ■— Estimate of the number of Horses, the 
Ctaplayment of which may by Ihat mDana be rendered unne- 

Ih every country the canditiou of its agricuUure must lie 
asubject oftheveryfiTBt iiuportiLnce. An inconeiderBble 
Btate 01 culony may, it is true, witliout much danger 
incoavenience, exist under circumstances which ohiigi 
it to be habitually dei>enileut upon the soil of other 
tatm for tbe food of its iuhabitants ; but a vciy little in- 
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qiiiry, and a very simple calculation, would suj£ce to 
convince us that this can never be the case with a 
numerous people. To supply the United Kingdom with 
the single article of wheat would call for the employ- 
ment of more than twice the amount of shipping which 
now annually enters our ports, if indeed it would be 
possible to procure the grain from other countries in 
sufficient quantity; and to bring to our shores every 
article of agricultural produce in the abundance we now 
enjoy, would probably give constant occupation to the 
mercantile navy of the whole world. 

These are assertions which every one can in a moment 
verify or disprove, by estimating the average consump- 
tion of each inhabitant of the kingdom, and multiplying 
its annual amount by the numbers of the population. 
If they are true, it must be equally true that every 
country which makes great and rapid progress in popu- 
lation must make equal progress in the production of 
food. A trifling addition to the number of the people 
might be met either by importations from abroad, or by 
a diminution of the proportion of food which they con- 
sume. But the first of these expedients is impossible 
when any great accession is made to the population; 
and it is a proposition, the truth of which will hardly 
be questioned, that where the people are deprived of 
any considerable proportion of their accustomed supply 
of food, it is highly improbable that their numbers 
should increase. 

It has been shown in the previous section how greatly 
and how rapidly the population of the United Kingdom 
has increased since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. During the thirty years that intervened between 
the census of 1801 and that of 1831, that increase 
amounted to 7,968^000 souls, and at the present time 
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(1836) must have reached about nine millions and a 
half — a number equal to the entire population of Eng- 
land (exclusive of Wales) in 1811. 

.This increase of inhabitants would be sufficient, as 
already remarked, to contradict the idea of any inade- 
quacy in the quantity of food, if the observation and ex- 
perience of every one did not enable him otherwise to dis- 
prove such a position ; and as it is equally impossible to 
believe that the increasing wants of the people have been 
met by supplies from without, the conviction is irresistibly 
forced upon us, that a most important extension of agri- 
culture must have taken place within the kingdom. It is 
not necessary for us, however^ to rest satisfied upon this 
point with reasonings and calculations, however con* 
vincing, since we are enabled to ascertain with precision, 
from custom-house returns, the entire quantity of grain 
that has been imported into the kingdom for each one 
of a long series of years. It is equally unnecessary to 
load these pages with numbers and lengthened tables of 
figures, in order to make good the position that has been 
here advanced. The following short statement of the 
quantity of wheat that has been imported in each year 
of the present century will suffice to show how insigni- 
ficant, when compared with the wants of the community, 
have been the supplies which we have drawn from 
foreign countries : — 
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1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
♦1808 
1809 
1810 



Qatrters. 
1,396,359 
. 498,359 
. 297,145 
. 398,067 
. 842,879 
. 280,776 
• 379,833 

. 424,709 
1,491,341 

6,009,468 



Annual average, 600 , 946 



1811 . 


. 238,366 


1812 . 


. 244,385 


1813 . 


. 425,559 


1814 . 


. 681,333 


1815 




1816 . 


. 225,263 


1817 . 


1,020.949 


1818 . 


1,593,518 


1819 , 


. 122,133 


1820 . 


. 34,274 



4,585,780 



Qaartfn. 

1821 . . 2 

1822 

1823 . . 12,137 

1824 . . 15,777 

1825 . . 525,231 

1826 . . 315,892 

1827 . . 572,733 

1828 . . 842,050 

1829 . 1,364,220 

1830 . 1,701,885 

5,349,927 
Annual average, 534,992 



1831 . 


1,491,631 


1832 . 


. 325,435 


1833 . 


, 82,346 


1834 . 


. 64,653 


1835 . 


. 28,483 



1,992,548 



Annual average, 398 ,509 



Annual average, 458,578 

It appears from this statement, that in the ten yeais 
from 1801 to 1810, the average annual import of wheat 
into the kingdom amounted to 600,946 quarters ; and 
as the mean number of the population during that period 
was 17,442,911 souls, this quantity would afford a very 
small fraction above a peck for the annual consumption 
of each person. The average importation in the ten 
years between 1811 and 1820 was 458,578 quarters; 
and as the mean number of the population had in that 
period advanced to 19,870,589, that number of quarters 

♦ The exports of wheat in this year exceeded the quantity im- 
ported. 
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would afford each person not quite one (tallon and a hnlf 

towards the year's consumption. In tlie tiiird period, 

between IS21 and 1S30, the average anmial importation 

. advanced to 534,992 quaiters, but ihe population had 

■ •dvancediuan equal proportion, eo that the annual share 

Ipf each person in the foreign supply was still rather 

TWow the quantity (one gallon and a half) last stated. 

I IThc average amount of importation in the live years 

I from 1831 to 1835 has been aomewhat less — 398.509 

r quarters; and if we estimate the progressive increase of 

population nt tlie rate of one and a half \>er cent, per 

Bnnutn, which experience has shown to be tlie actual 

rale of increase, (he mean number of consumers in this 

period has been 25,218,221 ; bo that if the importa- 

tiuns had been fairly divided among them, each would 

annually have received just one gallon of wheat. 

In each of the three periods of ten years into which 
b«iir Blatement lias been divided, there have been two 
E'^ars of larsje importation arising from deficient harvests, 
t tad in the last pcrifjd of four years, the year 1831 was 
t of this character. If those years were excluded from the 
I calculation, the averi^e importations would of covirse be 
Ptnateriatly lessened. Taking the last foor years, the 
I Average has been only 125,229 quarters, or less than 
'. pints pet head for each one of the people ; and 
*it the calculation is limited to the years 1833, 1834, 
fend 1835, the average importation of 58,494 quarters, 
brought from foreign countries and our colonies, would 
afibrd just one pint and one-fifth, equal to about 15 
Ovticea of fine flour, during the year to each consumer. 

The foregoing calculations show in how small a de- 

fgne this country is dependent upon foreigners, in ordi* 

nary seasons, for a supply of our staple article of food. 
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tions have been brought forward^ but rather to prove 
how exceedingly great the increase of agricultural pro- 
duction must have been to have thus effectively kept 
in a state of independent^ a population which has in- 
creased with so great a degree of rapidity. To show 
this fact, the one article of wheat has been selected, 
because it is that which is the most generally consumed 
in England ; but the position advanced would be found 
to hold equally good were we to go through the whole 
list of the consumable products of the earth. The 
supply of meat, during the years comprised in the 
inquiry, has certainly kept pace with the growth of 
population ; and, as regards this portion of human food, 
our home agriculturists have, during the whole period, 
enjoyed a strict monopoly. 

It would lead to a digression which might be con- 
sidered out of place in these pages, if any attempt were 
made to examine the question of agricultural distress, as 
to which so much has been said year after year, during 
a very large portion of the time in which the extension 
of tillage and the increase of production, here described, 
have been going forward ; but we may be allowed to re- 
mark that the parties who, during all that time, have 
embarked their capitals in this branch of industry, must 
have been actuated by motives altogether different from 
those which influence the rest of mankind, if they have, 
year after year, been content to accelerate their own 
ruin by increasing the extent of their operations. 
While the total number of families in Great Britain 
has increased, between 1811 and 1831, from 2,544,215 
to 3,414,175, or at the rate of 34 per cent, the number 
of families employed in agriculture has increased only 
from 895,998 to 961,134, or at the rate of 7^ per cent. 
The increased production which is thus seen to have 
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beeo brought about by a campariLtively small addition ] 
rf Iftbour, has in a great degree resQlted from the env- 1 
ployment of capital in impToving the soil, iu draining 
and manuring,* in throwing down a great part of the 
fences with which our forefathers were accustomed to 
divide their farma into Email patches, by the use of 
improved implements of husbandry, and, above all, 
through the employment of a better system of cropping 
by rotation. Nor should we omit to notice, amon^ the ( 
most effective causes of this improved condition ofagii- ( 
culture, the help that has been boirowed from men of 
science, lu particular the reaearehea uf Davy, under- 
taken at the instance of the Board of Agriculture, about 
the beginning of the present century, may be mentioned 
as having produced tbe happiest results, by showing 
the vnTious resources we can command, through thfi 
Application of chemical knowledge, fur remedying the \ 
defects and improving the natural capabilities of dif- ■ 
ferent soils. It may be added, that tiie great Jigricul- 
tural improvements which have taken place since the 
peace, and which are still in progress, while ihey uega- 



• Tbo UBH oE ctuEhed bitiiCB aH u raannrB was fii-it intiodiictd 
ia ISOOi but the practicB has nol b««n ertcnsively aJopled uqIU 
«itIiiD Iha last Iwenly yeits. The application of this mttnure ta 
^bt soils i> now very" guuoTal, and tho result hmi been such as to 
taiM the value of such Unda laont mnlerially. Tha jncieau^ 
demuid causes large quantifiea uf bones to he impoited from , 
foreign, and sumetimu* dittant, counlriBS. The numeruuH hurds 
of cattle Ihttt roam in a slata of usturo over Ihi' plains of South 
dJnerico, used formerly to be Blaui;htered for the lake of Ih^ 

IUdM, lallow, and honis, which were brought to Kwopo. Thtir 
bunei »«re left to whiten on the plains, ut thoy are now c 
Billy eulleded ^together, and ibips aiu regularly dispatched tc 
bwdfld with them tbc the age of our farmen, 
. 1 
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tivG the notion of an uninterrupted series of losses on 
the part of cultivators, are, in some degree, the conse- 
quence of the stimulus to exertion supplied by low 
prices. Had prices continued high, the farmers would 
perhaps have gone on in their old course ; but with so 
considerable a fall as they have experienced in the value 
of their produce, such a course would have been attended 
with certain ruin, and in this way the improvemcntB 
they have made may be said to have been forced upon 

It would be to write a voluminous treatise on hus- 
bandry, minutely to describe the steps by which all the 
improvements here pointed out have been attained, and 
to show how they have combined for the production of 
the good effects which are now witnessed. Our present 
object will be better answered by describing the results 
which are generally esperienced throughout the country, 
than by nny minute detail of processes, some of which 
may not even yet meet the universal assent of practical 
Hgricnllurists. 

It is much to be regretted that in this country, rich 
as we are in the possession of facts connected with 
many branches of social economy, we are almost wholly 
uninformed with regard to the statistics of agriculture. 
The knowledge we have upon that most important sub- 
ject, the quantity of land in cultivation within the king- 
dom, is entirely due to the industry of an individual 
whose estimates have never been either confirmed or 
(juestioued. Wliat proportion of the cultivated land is 
applied to tlie production of any one article of food, it 
has never even been attempted to ascertain. We know 
every rood of ground that is employed for the cultivation 
of hops, because of the direct financial interest which 
the government has in ascertaining the fact ; but it does 
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lot appear to be sufficientiy underBtood how the national 
interest can be concerned in any kind of knowledge that 
doea not yield money to the exchequer ; and there is 
Teason to believe, that if any comprehensive measure 
were adopted by the government, with a view to ascer- 
tain the actual condition of the country as regards its 
agriculture, bo much jealouay and bo many groundless - 
fears would be excited in the minds of the persons from 
whom the infonnation must be sought, that the returns 
obtained would he extremely erroneous, or so incom- 
plete u to be of little value. 

An endeavour to obtain a great part of this knowledge 
was made about forty years ago in Scotland, by a spirited 
individual, the late Sir John Sinclair, by whom the 

lergy of that part of the island were induced to prepare 
1 of their respective parishes, the col- 

letion of which is well known under the name of the 

" Slatisdcal Account of Scotland." The property of 
thia work was generously made over by Sir John to the 
Society estabhshed in Scotland for the benefit of the 
pons and daughters of the clergy ; and the managers of 
that Society have recently undertaken to produce a new 
" Statistical Account of Scotland," for the preparation 
of which they have secured the assistance of the paro- 
chial clergy— a body in every way qnahfied for the cor- 
rect performance of the task. Only a small portion of 
this interesting work has been published up to the 
present time ; but if the statements relating to the 
ing parts of the country are to resemble those of 
) already described, it must be allowed that 
the superintending committee arc fully justified in the 
announcement made in their advertisement, that " they 
now present not metcty a new statistical account, but, 

E great measure, the statistical account of a i 
try." Tliere has not hitherto been u single parish 
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described in which iinpravemeDts of various kinds, and 
to a great extent, are not stated to have been accom- 
pliehed. A few extracts have been taken at random 
from the work, and are here inserted to illustrate Ihe 
various formB, as well ns the degree, in wliich those im- 
provements have shown themselves. 

Jedburgh, Boxhurghshire. — " Since the jieriod -when 
the last statistical account was written, the state of the 
parish has been much improved : farms which were en- 
tirely pastoral now bear luxuriant crops, the fields have 
been neatly inclosed with hedges, waste ground has been 
planted, fbe style of dwelling-bouses is now vastly supe- 
rior, the means of communication have been greatly en- 
larged, the population baa been nearly doubled, and aU 
classes seem to enjoy a large share of the comforts of 
civilized society." 

Melrofc, Rnxburghskire. — ■" The chief circuiu stance 
in which the present differs from the past state of the 
parish, is the general enlargement of the farms. Except 
in the case of a carrier or miller who rents a few acres 
to furnish fodder for his horses, a small farm is nearly 
unknown. The displacing of the old small tenants was 
at first viewed with deep regret ; but the introduction of 
a better and more sjiirited style of agriculture which 
immediately followed, the rapid improvement of the 
country, which in a limited period has raised the rental 
of this parish from 4000/. nearly to 20,000i. a year, 
besides the improved conditimi of the agricultural la- 
bourers, seem to show that it was a change for the 
better. The land is divided into a limited number of 
great farms, and the tenants, men of capital and intelli- 
gence, are enabled to give the best effect to the virtues 
of the soil, and the great body of the people live quietly 
under them as farm-servants and hired labourers, having 
no care but to do their work and receive their wagei 
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Parish of KinnettleSy Forfarshire, — ^^ There is not 
only a greater extent put under corn crop, green crop, 
and artificial grasses, but the same extent yields a pro- 
duce very much superior, both in quantity and quality, 
to the produce of former times. Indeed it may with 
safety be said that the produce of grain and green crop 
is about double of what it was in 1792. Since that 
period the progress of agriculture has been rapid." 

MoffcU, DumfrieS'shire. — " In the cultivation of the 
arable soils a very great improvement has been made ; 
and by removing obstructions, duly manuring and work- 
ing the lands, observing a proper improved rotation, and 
keeping down or destroying noxious weeds — and further, 
by cultivating the most valuable crops — it is not too 
much to say, that within forty years the returns of the 
arable soils have become far better as well as more 
abundant. 

** Let any one now look into the cottages, and he will 
find them nearly or fully as comfortable as the farm- 
houses were forty years ago ; and let him compare the 
dress of the cottagers and their mode of living with that 
of the farmers at the above distance of time, he will find 
that at present they are not greatly inferior." 

Jpplegarth^ Dumfries-shire, — ** The difference be- 
tween the present state of the parish and that tvhich ex- 
isted at the time of the last statistical account, is, as may 
naturally be expected, very great, though, from the want 
of minuteness in that account, it is not easy to point out, 
in many particulars, the precise degree of improvement. 
The mode of living is more comfortable, while the good 
3ld habits of domestic economy have not been impaired. 
Fhe management of the land is more judicious, and of 
'Ourse it is greatly more productive." 

Dundee, — '' The land under tillage may be said to be 
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itk a Tery improved state, no labour nor expense being 
spared to render it highly productive, and there are no 
particular obstacles to improvement. The following is 
about the average number of acres at present producing 
different kinds of grain, and the annual gross amount of 
taw produce : — 

Wheat, 343 acres, at 32 bnshels ptr acre, and 7«. per bushel* ^,841 13 

Barley, 661 ,. 44 „ „ 8#. 64. „ 5.089 14 

Oats, 763 ,. 48 „ „ 8«.9rf. „ 6,039 4 

Potatoes, 470 „ £10 per acre 4.700 

Turnips, 531 ,. 13 ,. 6.352 

Grass, 635 acres, areraged, new and old, at £7 per acre . 4,445 

Do. 555 „ inferior pasture and waste, at £1 per acre, 555 

£39.913 JO 

The following table of the number of inclosure bills 
passed by Parliament, of the annual excess of exports or 
imports, and of the average prices of wheat in England, 
will give a tolerably correct idea of the progress of agri- 
culture in that part of the kingdom, during each of the 75 
years between 1*160 and 1835. For the cohvenience of 
examination, this table is divided into eight periods, seven 
consisting each of ten years, and the last of six years : — 
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Number of IncloBure Bills, &c. — Continued. 
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It will be seen that in the ten years from 1760 to 
■ 1769, when the average number of inhabitants of Eng- 
ind and Walea was 6,850,000 eouk, the quantity of 
*heat produced was more than Bufficient for home use 
by 1,384,561 quarters — an inconsiderable quantity, and 
BO near to the then wants of the people, that the deRcient 
harvestB of 1767 and 1768 occasioned the importation 
of the comparatively large quantity of 834,669 quarters. 
There were no means employed during that period for 
ascertaining the prices of grain with the correctness that 
has since been attained, and those given in the table 
cannot be received with confidence. If the Eton price 
then bore the same proportion it has since borne to the 
I nerage price as computed for advertisement in the 
Kliondon Gazette, and which is about 10.;. per quarter 
P'ibelow that given in the Eton records, the average price 
' of wheat must have been then about 37 j. per quarter. 
At this price agriculture appears to have been consider- 
ably stimulated, the number of inclosure bills passed 
by the legislature having been 385.* This stimulua 
was continued through the next decennary period, when 
the number of inclosure bills was increased to 660, 
This second period comprised five years of export a 
five years of import, the imports preponderating io 
quantity, but not considerably. The mean number of 
the population had in the meantime advanced 



' In the year IGBO an act was pjiBBed Bllowiiig a Louiity of liva 
llingB per quarti'r upan all British- grown wheat expuitttl when 
Fthe home ptire ilid not cxccud 48*. per qumtpr. TUii acl 
moilifled in 1773, bo that llio bounty was nut ]inyiible nfter 
■verage price exeeeJed d-Ii. pt^t i^uattvr, anil in ISI.'i thi: twi 
wai repealed. In poiul d( f.ict, no bounty could huvn 1 
^^ (IwDied in any year afttr 1 793. when the avoroge price for the 
^^L whole yeu Ros only 41i, 3d. 
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7»520,QOO souls, and the average price of wheat, as 
ascertained for insertion in the London Gazette, was 
45s. per quarter. In the next period, viz., from 1180 
to 1*789, the mean number of the inhabitants had 
reached 8,1*70,000 souls, but the supply of wheat was 
brought more nearly to a level with the demand. Owing 
to the fluctuations of seasons, six of the ten years were 
years of export, and four were years of importation, but 
the excess of the quantity brought in over that sent out 
was no more than 233,502 quarters. The average 
price for the whole number of ten years was 45«. 9d., 
having once been as high as 52«. 8d. In two of the 
exporting years it will be seen that the average prices 
were above 50«. per quarter. The number of inclosure 
bills fell off during this period to 246. 

In the next period of ten years, from 1790 to 1*799, 
England ceased to be an exporting country for wheat. 
In 1*792 the price fell to 41«. 9d.^ and a considerable 
quantity was shipped abroad ; but this was the last 
occasion on which our fanners found relief in foreign 
markets for an over-abundant stock of grain. The war 
of the French Revolution immediately followed ; and in 
1*795 a series of deficient harvests began, which forced 
up the prices of agricultural produce, and caused a great 
additional number of inclosure bills to be passed. 

The deficiency was aggravated to a dearth in 1800 and 
1801 ; the price of wheat was driven up to the then un- 
precedented height of 115«. lid. per quarter; and a con- 
siderable breadth of land was additionally brought under 
the plough, the number of inclosure bills passed during 
the ten years reaching to 84T. The trifling export of 
wheat in 1808, during which year the average price of 
that grain was '78s. lid, per quarter, was not the conse- 
quence of any commercial demand from other countries, 
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but was occaiioned by military operations in the Penin- 
sula. In 1810, the first yearofthenext decennary period, 
we experienced the effects of another deficient harvest, 
and imported the great qtianlity of a million and a half 
quBTters of wheat. This fact is worthy of remembrance, 
«B being in a remarkable degree illustrative of the axiom, 
that no difficulties interposed by governments are ade- 
quate to prevent the transmission of goods to a profitable 
market. A large proportion of the foreign grain at that 
time brought for consumption to this country was the 
produce of the soil of our bitterest enemy ; and it surely 
should be sufficient for vs to call to mind this fact, 
coupled with the remembrance of the deadly character 
then assumed by the contest between France and Eng- 
I land, to be convinced, tliat bo long as we pussess the 
tOeans of paying for the food which other countries can 
\ apare, we never shall be without an adequate supply of 
rtie necessaries of life. The average price of wheat in 
I JBIO was 103». 3rf. per quarter; but tills rate, owing 
I to the then depreciated state of our currency, was not 
[ «qual to more than about 90s. if paid in gold. In 1812 
the price advanced to I22.(., but the depreciation of 
(he currency was then etil1 greater ; and the real price was 
not beyond 5/. per quarter — a price sufficiently high, 
however, to cause the application uf much additional 
capital to agricultural pursuits, «o that in this year 133 
inclosure bills were passed, being the largest number on 
lecord in any one year. The impulse thue ^ven conti- 
nued to operate for some time. It will be seen by inspec- 
tion of the table, that 853 incloHure bills received the 
royal assent in ihe ten years between 1810 and 1820; 
but the increased production tlius brought about, toge- 
ther with the much diminished cost of transport from 
used 60 great a reaction in the 
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markets for grain, that the average price of wheat for 
the year 1814 fell to a rate which, measured by the 
standard price of gold, was not more than 54^. per 
quarter. 

In this state of things the cry of distress among the 
owners and occupiers of laud became exceedingly urgent, 
and the Houses of Parliament so far sympathized with 
them as to pass an act in 1815 by which the monopoly 
of the home market was secured to the British grower of 
com until the average price of wheat should reach 80^. 
per quarter, and that of other grain a proportionate 
elevation. 

For some time but little opportunity was given for 
judging of the efficacy of this law. A deficient harvest 
in 1816 caused prices to rise so high as to render the 
act inoperative. In 1817 the harvest was again bad; 
during that year and 1818 more than 2,500,000 quarters 
of wheat were imported, and the prices, although not 
nominally so high as they had been in previous years, 
were extremely burdensome to the people, owing to the 
operation of the restoration of the currency, which was 
then in progress. 

The previous occasions of deficient harvests which 
have been noticed were always followed by the applica- 
tion of additional capital for bringing waste or common- 
field lands into arable cultivation ; and it may in a great 
measure be owing to the circumstance of those previous 
inclosures having greatly reduced the quantity of waste 
land applicable to this purpose, that the number of 
inclosure bills has since been materially diminished. 

The number of inclosure bills passed in the ten years 
between 1820 and 1830 was only 205, not one-fourth 
part of the number passed in the preceding period of the 
like duration — a disproportion which is the more remark- 
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able from these ci renin stances ; — that the increase of po- 
pulation, which between 1811 Hnil 1821 amounted to 
2,645,738, was 3,113,261 between 1821 and 1831; 
and that the foreign supply during the first of these in- 
tervals was nearly double that obtained in the Utter 
period. The disproportion between the average prices 
•sperienced in the two divisions of time was not *o great 
ill reality as in appearance, owing to the depreciation of 
■tlie currency already noticed; but still when fidl allow- 
ance has been made for this consideration, it will be 
found that the fall of price was nearly 25 pet cent. 
The periods of ten years chosen for making the com- 
parison are sufficiently long for avoiding the objection 
that the seasons were leis genial in the one caee than in 
ihc other ; and it is impossible, under these circum- 
Rtancee, to arrive at any other conclusion than that a 
lugei amount of produce has of late been continually 
'drawn from a given portion of ground than was ob- 
:tained in general at the beginning of the century. 

The select committee of the House of Commons, which 
bat in 1813 to inquire into the state of the corn trade, 
itated in their Report, that through the extension of, and 
■ImproTements in, cultivation, the agricultural jiroduce of 
Ihe Icingdora had been increased one-fourth during the 
ten years preceding the time of their inquiry. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, whose practical acquaintance with the 
subject of agriculture few persons will question, has ex- 
pressed unequivocally hia belief that the land has of late 
years been made, bj means of better farming, to yield an 
increased quantity of produce. The following passage, 
in which this opinion is given, occurs in his " Second 
Address to the Landowners of England on the Carn- 
Ijtws," published in April, 1835 :— " It is somewhere 
about twenty years since we began to hear prophetic 
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annunciations of this approaching abandonment of the 
soil. That, in the years which intervened between 1810 
and the peace, wheat was extracted by a sort of hot- bed 
cultivation from soils whose natural sterility has, under 
the diminished pressure of necessity, and the influence 
of more genial seasons, rescued them from the plough, 
I entertain not a doubt ; but I must confess that I have 
watched in vain for any extensive fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy. On the contrary, I am satisned that the breadth 
of land under the plough (taking that as the criterion, 
though it is none, and I only take it in deference to 
those with whom I am arguing) is greater than it was 
in 1814, and that the produce of equal surfaces of 
ploughed land has increased in a still greater ratio. "^^ 

The opinion, however, thus confidently expressed as 
to the increased productiveness of the soil of late years, 
has been very decidedly contradicted by various agricul- 
turists who were examined before a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1833. On that occasion some of 
the witnesses stated, that owing to a deficient application 
of capital to the land, its annual produce has fallen off 
in quantity from one-sixth to one-fourth — one gentle- 
man, indeed, said as much as one-third — compared with 
former periods. It would have been difficult, under any 
circumstances, to believe that such a state of things 
could possibly be found existing, to any extent, in con- 
nexion with the facts of an opposite character which 
have been brought forward in these pages ; but a slight 
examination of the evidence given before the committee 
is sufficient to explain the apparent inconsistency. It 
will be evident from that examination, that in every case 
where diminished production is asserted, the witnesses 
have spoken of the same description of soil — ** cold clay 
iauds;" and it is rather illogically argued, that because 
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these lands have from time immemflfrial been employed 
for the production of wheat, therefore a diminution of 
produce from them necessarily establishes the fact that 
the rate of production generally is diminished. In answer 
to this assertion it may be observed, that during the last 
half century a great revolution has taken place in the 
management of land, and that by proper attention to the 
rotation of crops, and by the application of capital to 
other descriptions of soil, those soils have been brought 
to a state which enables the farmer to draw from them 
a better return than would follow the application of 
the same amount of labour to the old wheat lands. 
If reference is made to the evidence given before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, to which the 
numerous petitions complaining of agricultural distress 
were referred in 1821, it will be seen that at that 
time almost the only grain produced in the fens of 
Cambridgeshire consisted of oats. Since then, by 
draining and manuring, the capability of the soil has 
been so changed that these fens now produce some 
of the finest wheat that is grown in England; and 
this more costly grain now constitutes the main de- 
pendence of the farmers in a district where, fourteen 
years ago, its* production was scarcely attempted. It 
was pretty generally understood at the time that the 
appointment of the Committee of 1833 was a conces- 
sion made to those members of the House of Commons 
who fancied themselves interested in the continuance 
of the present system of corn-laws, and accordingly the 
whole tendency of the evidence given appears to be to 
make out the existence of distress among agriculturists, 
the amount of which would be aggravated by any altera- 
tion of the law. Under these circumstances, every kind 
of testimony which would bring to light a state of things 
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idvetse to the continuance of protection against foreign 
importation, was, if not purposely kept back, certainly 
allowed to appear with reluctance ; and yet a body of 
OYidence which proves, from facts which cannot be con- 
troverted, that all is not barrenness and desolation in our 
fields, is to be found in almost every page of that volu- 
minous Report. Everywhere, the condition of agricul- 
inrtd labourers is stated to be visibly amended; and 
towns in agricultural districts, which are dependent 
upon the fanning interest, have uniformly improved in 
extent, and i^ every other circumstance which indicates 
prosperity. Nor has the situation of the landowner 
been less materially improved, so far at least as his con- 
dition depends upon the rent which he receives for his 
land. With scarcely any exception, the revenue drawn 
in the form of rent, from the ownership of the soil, has 
been at least doubled in every part of Great Britain 
•ince 1190. This is not a random assertion, but, as re- 
gards many counties of England, can be proved by the 
testimony of living vdtnesses, while in Scotland the fact 
is notorious to the whole population. In the county of 
Essex, farms could be pointed out which were let just 
before the war of the French Revolution at less than 10^. 
per acre, and which rose rapidly during the progress of 
that contest, until, in 1812, the rent paid for them was 
from 45^. to 50^. per acre. This advance has not, it is 
true, been maintained since the return of peace : in 
1818 the rent was reduced to 35^., and at the present 
time is only 20^. per acre, which, however, is still more 
than double that which was paid in 1190. In Berkshire 
and Wiltshire there are farms which in 1790 were let at 
I4s. per acre, and which in 1810 produced to the land- 
lord a rent of 10^., being a five-fold advance. These 
farms were let in 1820 at 50^., and at this time pay 30^. 
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per acre, being 114 per cent, advance upon the rent 
paid in 1190. In Staffordshire there are Beveral farms 
on one estate which were let in 1190 at 8s. per acre, 
and which having in the dearest time advanced to 35;., 
have since Lccn lowered to 20^., an advance, after all, 
of 150 per cent, within the half century. The rents 

IJiere mentioned aa being those for which the farms are 
BOW let, are not nominal rates from which nhatementB 
■re periodically made by the landlord, but are regularly 
taid, notwithstanding the depressed prices at which some 
^xida of agricultural produce have of late been sold. 
I" In Norfolk, Suffolk, and Wanvickshire, the same, ot 
Bearly the same, rise has been experienced ; and it is 
more than probable that it has been general throughout 
the kingdom. During the same period the prices of 
most of the articles which constitute the landlord's ex- 

Knditure have fallen materially; and if his condition 
not improved in a corresponding degree, that circum- 
ince must arise from improvidence or miscalculation, 
habits of expensive living beyond what would be 
warranted by the doubling of income which he has 
experienced and is Btill enjoying. 

The opinion that has been stated in regard to the 
altered system of farming, and which has caused light 
■fnls to be apphed to uses for which, in foi^ner timCK, the 
heavy lands alone were considered fit, is corroborated by 
p communication made to the Poor- Law Commissioners 
I Worcegterehirc, and inserted in the Appendix 
;C, p. 419) to their Report: — " Looking to the rent- 
nils (land'tox and other documents) of former times, 
{t will be fiiund, that whilst stiff (wheat and bean) land 
i stood etill, or is rather deteriorated in value, th 
Ight, or what is called poor land, from an improved ayi 
a of cropping, has risen most considerably. I should 
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tkjy proportionally, that where stiff laud yields a rent of 
22^. to 25^. an acre, the light land will hring from 30^. 
te 35^. ; and what makes the latter more sought after 
now-a-days is, that it requires fewer horses, and those of 
inferior strength, less manual labour to keep it clean, 
Und the farmers can * get upon it ' in all weathers, and 
thereby secure more regular crops." 

Among the agents employed for the improvement of 
agriculture we have now to mention the steam-engine. 
The fens in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and other 
eastern counties in which the low lands known as the 
Bedford Level occur, were formerly very imperfectly 
telieved from their surplus* water by means of windmills, 
and to a considerable extent they are so still. Where 
this is the case, the farmer has sometimes to witness the 
frustration of all his hopes for the year, almost at the 
Yery period of their expected accomplishment. It fre- 
quently happens, that when rain falls in large quantities 
near the time of harvest, there is not a breath of wind 
to move the sails of his mill, and the field in which the 
yellow grain was waving is speedily converted into a 
lake. Some of the land thus circumstanced is among 
the most fertile in the kingdom, consisting of a bed of 
ilecomposed vegetable matter thirty feet in depth, and 
yielding crops of from four to five quarters of wheat 
per acre. By the substitution of steam-power for the 
uncertain agency of wind, the crop is now secured from 
the disaster we have mentioned. The expenditure of a 
few bushels of coals places it at all times in the farmer's 
power to drain his fields of all superfluous moisture, at 
a comparatively inconsiderable cost. It has been found 
that an engine of the power of ten horses is sufficient 
for draining 1000 acres of land, and that on the average 
of years this work may be performed by setting the 
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engine in motiou for periods amounting, in the aggre- 
gate, (0 20 days of 12 huurs each, or 240 hnura in all. 
Several engines have been erected for tliis pnrpoae 
within the last three or four ycnr», some of them having 
ihe puwet uf 60 or 10 horsea; e«ch uf these large en- 
gines iH employed iu draining from 6000 to 7000 acres 
uf land. The cost of the firat establishment of these 
engines is stated to be 1/. per acre, and the expense of 
keeping them at work 2s. Gd. per acre. This plan is 
found to bring with it the further advantage, that, iu the 
event of long-continued drought, the farmer cAn without 
apprehension admit the water required for his cattle and 
for the purpose of irrigation, secure in the means he 
poseessea of regulating the degree of moisture if the 
draught, us is frequently the case, should be followed by 
an excess of rain. 

The assertion made by many persons who were ex- 
amined before the Committee in 1833, that the capittl 
engttged in agricultural pursuits has of late years been 
much diminished ihrougb the losses of farmers, and that 
its unount is now inadequate to the proper development 
of the powers of production, may well he questioned in 
the circumstances of abundance which have now for 
some years removed all necessity for imporling foreign 
gTMU to supply the demands of our constantly increasing 
and fully employed population. There is a passage in 
tiie Report made by Mr. Uay, of Marestield in Sussex, 
■to the Poor-ljaw Commissioners, in which this subject 
ia eontbatcd so successfully that we cannot perhaps do 
better than ijuotc his own words : — 

" Tliat mure capital, to any extent, could be jnvfitabty 
icroployed in ngricullurc, under existing circumstances, 
appears to me very questionable. Were it so, how hap- 
pens it that of so tnuch unemployed capital as exists at 
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present, hardly any part of it should he diverted into this 
channel ? or why do those farmers and yeomen who are 
known to have proportionally more capital than the ordi- 
nary tenants, or at any rate, in the latter case, more 
credit, and consequently the power of borrowing, in the 
mass farm so little better than their neighbours ? 
Besides, too, if more capital were employed generally y 
it must create more produce. Would not this have the 
same effect upon the market as an abundant harvest ? 
And should we not have a continual succession of years 
and prices similar to those of 1820, 1821, 1822, &c., 
until, from the great loss occurring, the extra capital 
were again withdrawn, and a surplus population again 
weighing us down ? More capital may be employed with 
advantage on any given farm, because the additional 
produce raised by it is too small to affect the market : it 
is otherwise were this to take place over the whole king- 
dom; and could we suppose 10 per cent, additional 
capital employed on the land, it is more than probable 
that it would have the effect not only of yielding no 
profit on itself, but of absolutely lowering that which 
now exists on the present capital. The fallacy lies, as 
is too generally the case, in arguing from particulars to 
generals.'' 

It is the fashion among those persons, in and out of 
Parliament, who complain of the distressed state of the 
agricultural interest, to inveigh against the measure 
adopted in 1819 for restoring the metallic currency, as 
one which has brought ruin and desolation among the 
farmers. That measure, in conjunction with the law of 
1826, which prohibited the issue of notes for less sums 
than 5/., is said to have deprived the occupiers of land 
of the resource they previously had in the country 
banker, who was always willing to accommodate them 
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with the lo&n of his notes. Let tts Guppoae ttiat those 
-who thus complain should succeed in their endeavours 
to procure the repeal or modiftcation of these alleged in- 
jurious laws — what would be the best result they could 
BDticipBle ? They would certainly not be forced to bring 
their produce so early to market, and, by keeping it 
back, might for a time raise the price and check con- 
sumption. Let us imagine that this effect is produced 
to the extent of one-tenth of their crops. In the next 
year this operation would be repeated, and the surplus 

I on hand would amount ti> one-fifth, and even more, he- 
Muse, hy the application of the banker's capital, larger 
UrvestB would be obtained. It is but little likely that 

' %ith BO large a surplus produce on hand, prices could be 
M> long maintained above their natural level, but let us 
suppose that all the farmers in the kingdom should act 
apon this system for ten years, in what respect would 
their situation be benefited at the end of chat time ? 
They would have in their lick-yarda produce equal to at 
least one year's consumption beyond the ordinary stock, 
and. this surplus would be actually and purely surplus, 
and altogether unsulcahle, except at prices which would 
creat£ markets for it in other countries. 

The result here supposed appears to he that which 
trould necessarily follow from placing fictitious capital in 
the farmera' hands, if such a measure could be adopted 
without at the same time influencing prices generally 
throughout the country. But it is idle to suppose that 
the effect of making any great addition to the currency 
would be limited to agricultural produce, Theory and 
crperience unite in showing that a general rise of prices 
must unavoidably follow any such addition. Under 
these circumstances, the only person to be benefited is 

I the man who has pecuniary obligations to discharge, the 
L L 
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amount of hia gain being the unerring measure of his 
creditor's loss. This effect, besides, can have no opera- 
tion except upon engagements contracted before the en- 
largement of the circulation; all future operations would 
be governed by the new state of things, and thus, for 
the sake of procuring a little temporary relief for a 
limited class of persons, certain injustice is to be com- 
mitted upon others, our foreign commerce is to be sub- 
jected to hazardous experiments, the employments of 
our artisans are to be circumscribed, and the whole 
frame of society disarranged. 

It is not possible to state the amount of land which 
has been brought into cultivation under the inclosure 
acts of which mention has been made. In a Report 
drawn up by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat in 1 197 to inquire into the state of the waste 
lands, an estimate is given of the number of acres which 
had been comprised in the inclosure bills carried into 
execution between 11 10, when the first inclosure bill 
was passed in England, and the time of the inquiry. 
If the estimate of this Committee be taken as the basis 
of a further calculation, it will be found that the whole 
number of acres brought into cultivation from the be- 
ginning of the reign of George III. to the end of the 
year 1834 has been 6,840,540, viz. :— 





Aeres. 


From 1760 to 1769 


704,550 


„ 1769 to 1779 


. 1,207,800 


„ 1780 to 1789 


450,180 


„ 1790 to 1799 


858,270 


„ 1800 to 1809 


1,550,010 


„ 1810 to 1819 


, 1,560,990 


„ 1820 to 1829 


375,150 


^ 1830 to 1834 


133,590 



6,840,540 



E. ni 

e since the commence- 
according to tliie esti- 
aiid a half of acrM, 
so iippropriated in the 
II may serve to illuatrRle the pusi- 
ftdvanced concerning the improved 
pursued during the last til^een 



The proportion brought into 
ment of the present century ha 
mate, been about three millio 
fully six-aevenths of which wei 
first twenty yearE 
tion that has bei 
saelhods of culti 
vjresrB, if the proportionally decreasing quantities uf land 
J^Dught into use iloriiig the three decennary periods 
'rom 1801 to 1831, and suhseqnently, are exhihit«d in 
(ntrast with the increase of the population durini; the 
me period in the United Kingdom: — 

III closure IncccBU of 

JlO,iiiciasLvc, fl06 1,657,380 . . . 2,209,618 
iao „ 77i 1,410,930 . . . 2,64d,738 

^30 „ 186 3J0,3S0 . . . 3,113,261 

II to 1835 „ 56 102,480 (ertimated) 1,458,403 

[ Some further light will be thrown upon this subject 
J the insertion of a atatemeiit, distinguishing the quan- 
Kties of land which were in a state of cultivation from 
libote of land uncultivated hut improvable, and from 
unproStable wastes in the several couuties of each 
diviiion of the kingdom, as computed in the beginning 
of 1827. This statemeut, which was drawn up by 
Mr. William Couling, a civil engineer and surveyor, 
was delivered in by him when examined before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, which waa 
appointed in that year to inquire into the subject of 
emigration from the United Kingdom. It does not 
pretend to absolute accuracy ; but considernhle know- 
ledge and industry having been employed in preparing 
it, the statement may be received as a near approxi- 
^^matiou to the truth, and as the beat evidence that can be 
^^udduced on the subject. In support of his statement, 
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Mr. Couling told the Committee that his calculations 
were for the most part the result of personal inspection, 
he having carefully examined the greater part of 106 
counties, and partially travelled over the remaining 
11 9 the aggregate length of his journeys, for the pur* 
pose, having exceeded 50,000 miles. Mr. Couling fur- 
ther assured the Committee that where he had not en- 
joyed the means of making personal inspection, he had 
consulted and availed himself of the very hest authorities 
for completing his estimates. 
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A General Statement of the TenitOTial Surface of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and tbe adjacent Islands; exhibiting 
the Quantity of Statute Acrea of Cultivated Lands, of 
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Ehc3Land. 



COUNTIKS. 


CulCl.llcd. 


u,™u,«.,> 


UDproaiible. 




BeUrord .... 


MS ,000 


31,000 


17,3:i0 


296,320 


Berks 


3gU,U00 


75,000 


28.840 


i83,840 


BuckJDKhun 


4-10,000 


5,000 


28,600 


473,600 


Cambridife . 


S()0,O0l) 


17,000 




.^49,120 


Cheshire . . . 


594,000 


40,000 


so'.aso 


673,280 


CurnwflU , . . 


550,000 


! 90,000 


I0y,280 


849,280 




670,000 


150,000 


12!>,920 


945,920 


»«by 


500,000 


100,000 


56,040 


656,040 


JXvon 


1,200,000 


300,000 


150.560 


1,650,560 


Ducwt 


573,000 


25,000 


45,200 


643,200 


D.aham.... 


500.000 


100,000 


79,040 


679,040 


U»ex 


900,000 


10,000 


70,480 


980,480 


GlouMtn.. 


750,000 


6,000 


47,840 


803,840 


UanU 


000,000 


SO.OOtt 


61,920 


1,041,920 


Uerefunl ... 


405,000 


24,000 


31,400 


550,400 


Hertford . . . 


310,000 


S.OOO 


19,920 


337,920 




2-20, OOU 


3,000 


13, SOU 


2:16,800 


Kenl .".... 


9uo,ono 


20,000 


G3,fi80 


983,680 


Uiiciihire . 


850,000 


200,000 


121,840 


1,171,840 


Leiceiter . . . 


4S0,O0D 


5, OOU 


29,560 


514,560 


Liocula .... 


1,465,000 


180,000 


113,720 


1,758,720 


Uiddleui . . 


155,000 


17,000 


8,-lBO 


180,480 


Monmiiuth . 


a?o,ooo 


30,000 


18,720 


318,720 


Nurfalk .... 


1,180,000 


78,000 


80,880 


1,338,880 


Norlhani.Iun 


555,000 


50,000 


43,8S0 


650,880 




900,000 


160,000 


137,440 


1,197,440 


Notiingham. 
Cwricd forw. 


470,000 


23,000 


37,680 


S35,6S0 


16,955,000 


1,032,000 


1,616,040 


20,503,040 
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England. — Continued. 



COUNTIES. 


Cultivated. 


Uncultivated. 


Unprofitable. 


Summary. 


Brought forw. 


16,955,000 


1,932,000 


1,616,040 


20,503,040 


Oxfurd 


403,000 


50,000 


28,280 


481,280 


Rutland .... 


89,000 


1,000 


5,360 


95,360 


Salop 


790,000 


20,000 


48,240 


858,240 


Somerset . • . 


900,000 


88,000 


62,880 


1,050,880 


Stafford .... 


560,000 


85,000 


, 89,720 


734,720 


Suffolk 


820,000 


88,000 


59,680 


967,680 


Surrey 


400,000 


50,000 


35,120 


485,120 


Sussex 


625,000 


170,000 


141,320 


936,320 


Warwick . . . 


510,000 


30,000 


37,280 


577,280 


Westmoreland 


180,000 


110,000 


198,320 


488,320 


Wilts 


500,000 


200,000 


182,560 


882,560 


Worcester . . 


400,000 


30,000 


36,560 


466,560 


Yorkshire .. 


2,500,000 


600,000 


715,040 


3,815,040 


25,632,000 


3,454,000 


3,256,400 


32,342,400 



Wales. 



COUNTIES. 


Cultivated. 


Uncultivated. 


Unprofitable. 


Summary. 


Anglf sea . • . 
Brecknock . . 
Cardigan . • • 
Carmarthen. 
Carnarvon . . 
Denbigh.. .. 

Flint 

Glamorgan • 
Merioneth . • 
Montj^omery 
Pembroke .• 
Radnor 


150,000 
300,000 
245,000 
342,000 
160,000 
360,000 
130,000 
305,000 
350,000 
240,000 
300,000 
235,000 


10,000 
80,000 
80,000 
60,000 
60,000 
20,000 
10,000 
60,000 
20,000 
100,000 
20,000 
10,000 


13,440 

102,560 

107,000 

221,360 

128,160 

25,120 

16,160 

141,880 

54,320 

196,960 

70,400 

27,640 


173,440 
482,560 
432,000 
623,360 
348,160 
405,120 
156,160 
506,880 
424,320 
536,960 
390,400 
272,640 


3,117,000 


530,000 


1,105,000 


4,752,000 
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COUNTIES. 


Ciiliiiitid. 


UncQlilmecl 


U„profl..b., 




Abenlien... 


300,000 


4ft0,000 


520,740 


1,270,740 


A^jU 


308,000 


600,000 


1,534,000 


2,432,000 


AyV 


2QJ,000 


300,000 


43'J,000 


1,024,000 


Banff 


120,000 


130,000 


70,000 


320,000 


Berwick.... 


1GC,000 


100,000 


25,600 


285,600 


Bul« 


eo.ooo 


40,000 


65,000 


165,000 


Caithuera. . . 


70,000 


7j,000 


230,6^0 


395,680 


ClatJtmannaD 


22,000 


5,000 


3,720 


30,720 


Cram-rlv . . . 


20,000 


S,000 


14,090 


39,690 




?0,00U 


50,000 


27,200 


147,200 


Dumfriei . . . 


212, 00ft 


320,000 


020,000 


1,152,000 


Kdinbur^h.. 


181,000 


20,000 


29,400 


230,-I00 


KlBin..^... 


120,000 


200,000 


217,600 


537,000 


life 


200,000 


85,000 


37,560 


322,560 


Furfar 


200,000 


220,000 


117,600 


537,600 




100,000 


30,000 


30,000 


160,000 




500,000 


750,000 


1,694,000 


2,944,000 


KioCDcJme . 


110,000 


50,000 


42,870 


202,870 


KimOBS.... 


30,000 


10,000 


13,120 


53,120 




- 110,000 


200,000 


254,480 


564,480 


Lanark .... 


220,000 


193,000 


141,800 


556,800 


Linlithgair.. 


50,000 


10,000 


11,680 


71,680 


Nai,n.T.... 


70,000 


30.000 


28,000 


128,000 


Pmliles .... 


10J,000 


80,000 


46,400 


230,400 


P«i1h 


500,000 


550,000 


606,320 


1,656,320 


Renftw.... 


100,000 


20,000 


34,240 


154,240 


Bum 


301,000 


545,000 


929,830 


1,775,830 


RuKburgh.. 


200,000 


100,000 


157,600 


457)600 


Selkirk 


B3,000 


30,000 


53,320 


168,320 


StirlinR.... 


200,000 


50,000 


e-i.'jeo 


312,960 




150,000 


600,000 


372,560 


1,122,560 


Wit'ton.... 


100,000 


100,000 


88,960 


2->S,960 


5,265,00U 


5,050,(100 


8,523,930 


19,733,930 



MMtDtlCTION. 



COUNTIKS. 


Culllnlid. 


UUCUl.1,.^ 




S,=^„,. 


Antrim.. .. 


336,400 


■318.870 


119,136 


674,406 


AttDBgh . . . 


IGG.OOO 


92,430 


51,233 


309,663 


Culow 


173,000 


34,000 


15,021 


222,021 


Cbtlui 


265,400 


160,500 


61,720 


487,620 


C1«B 


579,000 


104,400 


88,044 


771,444 


Cork 


1,188,000 


361,000 


150,056 


1,699,056 


Donegal.... 


507,000 


417,920 


175,951 


1,100,871 


Down 


349,000 


126,170 


89,481 


564,651 


Dublin 


159,130 


49,920 


21,071 


230,121 


&>BlU<nth. 


465,000 


40,120 


26,07e 


531,198 




254,000 


130.508 


84,639 


459,189 


Galway .... 


929,200 


632,040 


242,479 


1,603,719 


K*"/ 


556,300 


348,410 


144,483 


1,049,193 


Kil-lar- .... 


259,990 


87,670 


35,875 


383,535 


Xilkaimy... 


403,100 


58, 100 


23,367 


486,567 


King'! Co... 


341,310 


80,900' 


34,954 


457,164 


L«i»im .... 


2i2.-i6a 


128,2001 


64,189 


414,639 


Limerick . . . 


460,000 


lU.llff 


52,425 


626,535 


I.OLdi.uiIerrj 


379,400 


172.070] 


60,214 


531,684 


LoBKfoH... 


121,900 


41,J6V 


53,963 


217,323 


Louth 


li7,000 


12,000 


10,415 


179,415 


M»)o 


60>,900 


565,570 


212,302 


1,280,773 


Muwhan.. 


257,000 


12,000 


21,952 


290,952 


QueBo'i *,o. 


311, 100 


47,120 


22.966 


381,186 




348,000 


122,460 


91,113 


s 561,573 


S'ig" 


143,500 


189,930 


66,953 


400,383 


Tippafio- . - 


693,200 


113,490 


92,329 


899,019 


Tjroue 


539,900 


135.020 


91,983 


766,908 


Waieilunl .. 


348.500 


44,220 


33,016 


425,736 


West M,^alh 


287,330 


51,200 


36,581 


375,111 


Wtxford . . . 


340,470 


156,200 


58,82S 


535,498 


Wkklow . . . 


231,000 


162,000 


61,792 


504,793 


12,125,230 


4,900,000 


2,416,664 


19,441,944 
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British Islands. 



Man ..••..••.... 


Cultivated. 


Uncnlti. 
vated. 


Unprofit- 
able. 


Snmmary. 


95,000 

68,690 

220,000 


23,000 

31,000 

112,000 


22,800 

30,669 

516,000 


140,800 
130,359 
848,000 


Sdlly, Jersey, -j 
Guernsey, Al- ► 
derney, Sark, &c. J 
Orkneys & Shetland 


383,690 


166,000 


569,469 


1,119,159 



Recapitulation. 



England • . . 

Wales 

Scotland • . . 
Ireland .... 
Brit. Islands 


Cultivated. 


Uncultivated. 


Unprofitable. 


Summary. 


•25,632,000 
3,117,000 
5,265,000 

12,125,280 
383,690 


3,454,000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 


3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 
569,469 


32,342,400 

4,752,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1,119,159 


46,522,970 


15,000,000 


15,871,463 


77,394,433 



England .. 

Wales 

Scotland . . 
Ireland.... 
Brltlslands 


Arable 

and 
Gardens. 


Bleadows, 
Pastures. 

and 
Marshes. 


Wastes 
capable of 
Improve- 
ment. 


Annual 
Value of 
Wastes in 
their pre- 
sent state. 


Incapable 

of 
Improve- 
ment. 


Summary. 


Statute 

Acres. 

10.S53,SOO 

890,570 

3.493,930 

5,389.040 

109.630 


Statute 

Acres. 

15,879.300 

3.336.430 

2,771,050 

6.736.340 

374.060 


Statute 

Acres. 

3.454.000 

530.000 

5.950.000 

4.900.000 

166.000 


Sterling 
Pounds. 
1.700.000 
200.000 
1,630,000 
1.395.000 
85.000 


Statute 
Acres. 
8.356.400 
1.105.000 
8.583.930 
3,416.664 
669.469 


SUtute 

Acres. 

33.343.400 

4.758.000 

19,738.930 

19.441.9U 

1.119.159 


19.135,990 


37,386.980 


15.000.000 5.000.000 


15.871.463 


77.394.433 



It appears from this statement, that up to the begin- 
ning of 1821, the number of statute acres in cultivation 
in the United Kingdom^ including under that deicription 
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meadows and pastures, amounted to 46,139,280, being 
as near as possible two acres for each inhabitant, the 
aggregate population^ at the end of 1826 having been 
23,061,414 souls. The land included in the inclosure 
bills passed since that year, estimated by the rule before 
described, has amounted to no more than 247,050' statute 
acres, while the numbers added to the population have 
been 2,703,707 souls, thus affording not one-tenth part 
of an acre per head for each additional inhabitant. This 
must be considered a further proof of the generally in- 
creased productiveness of the soil during the last few years. 

The land in cultivation at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, computed from Mr. Couling's statement, in con- 
nexion with the number of inclosure bills, was 42,881,880 
statute acres, and the population having at that time 
been 16,338,102, the proportion of cultivated land was 
231 statute acres for each 100 inhabitants. The addi- 
tions since made to the cultivated land* and to the popu- 
lation have been 3,504,450 acres and 9,427,020 inhabit- 
ants; so that for every 100 individuals added to the 
population only 37 acres have been brought into cultiva- 
tion, being not quite a rood and a half for each person. 
If the whole breadth of land now in cultivation were 
divided equally among the population, exactly one acre 
and four-fifths would fall to the lot of each. It thus 
appears that 10,000 acres of arable and pasture land, 
which, as cultivated in 1801, supported 4,327 inha- 
bitants, do, at the present day, owing to the improve- 
ments brought about in the art of agriculture, support 
5,555 inhabitants. 

If the division of the cultivated land into arable and 

* This calculation proceeds upon the supposition that not any 
of the land inclosed was previously cultivated ; which, however, 
11 far flrom having heen the case. 
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pasture, made by Mr, CouUng, be coneet, the number 
of sliitute ucrcH at present under cultivation by the spade 
and plough ia the United Kingduin, is l9,231,B(n, or 
about two-fiftha of the whole culiivated laud of the 
country. Supposing the same proportion to be pre- 
uTvcd, if the whole of the improvable land now uncidti- 
vBted were brought to iti full use, an addition would be 
made to the arable and garden land of ii,000,000 of 
acTGfli and if the scale of productiveucsa were continued 
at ita preeeiit amount, this quantity would furnish food 
for 8,332,750 people — a number wliich, at its present 
rate of progression, will have been added to our popula- 
tion by the year 1855, being 19 years from the present 
time. It is certain, however, that the land which has 
hitherto lain neglected h not of the average fertility, 
and, in the case assumed, of no further improvements 
being brought about in the processes of agriculture, tiie 
limit of production would be overtaken by the popula- 
tion at an earlier period than that now mentioned. Thin, 
however, is a state of things by no means hkely Co 
arrive. On tlie contrary, there is every reason to hope 
and to expect that the improvements which of late years 
have been begun in the processes of Jmsbandry, are very 
far from having reached their utmost limit. Even in 
England, where the advances hitherto made have beea 
■0 great as to place our farmers before those of many 
other countries, much may yet be done by introducing the 
ptoGtablc practices of some districts into the remaining 
parts of the kingdom, and by the consolidation of small 
holdings into farms of greater size, in the bands of men 
poasessed of both capital and intelligence, as well aa by 
the probable discovery of still superior methods of cut- 
tore, through the labours of experimentalists and the 
reaeaichea of men of science. It has been recently 
nfinned, that in Wales the country does not produce 
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half of what it is capable of producing ; and that if all 
England were as well cultivated as Northumberland and 
Lincoln, it would produce more than double the quantity 
that is now obtained. We have seen that out of 236,343 
males, 20 years of age, who were occupiers of land in 
England in 1831, the large proportion of 94,883 em- 
ployed no labourers, while the remaining number of occu- 
piers (141,460) employed among them only 144,407, 
being in the proportion of 5^ labourers to each farmer. 
This shows that a considerable number of their holdings 
must have been of small extent, and that consequently 
the amount of capital and knowledge requisite for the 
full development of the powers of the soil was not 
applied to it. The proportion of labourers required for 
the efficient cultivation of a given extent of land must 
of course vary with local circumstances, such as the 
nature of the soil and the uses to which it is applied. 
It has been stated by a good practical authority, that 
*' three labourers to 100 acres are a full complement," 
but that many persons whose means are circumscribed 
do not employ more than two labourers for tilling that 
extent of land. 

In Scotland, where, within the experience of the pre- 
sent generation, the most marked improvement has been 
effected in agriculture, the evil just pointed out still 
exists in a much greater degree than in England. In 
1831, of *7 9,853 males, 20 years of age, occupiers of the 
•oil, 53,966, being more than two-thirds of the number, 
did not employ labourers, while the 25,88*7 who did 
not depend wholly upon the labour of their own hands 
for tilling the land, gave employment to no more 
than 87,292 labourers, being only 3t labourers to 
each holding. In Ireland, the system of parcelling out 
the land to numerous cottiers, whose scanty means do 
not enable them to grow more than suffices for their 
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r ovin conBumptioti, while tlic stipulated rent is fi'equentlj' ] 
I paid by labour and not in money, prevails lo an extent 
wliieh renders it one of the moet iruitful sources of 
miaery to that country. Out of 108,608 raaleg. 20 years 
old, occupying land in Ireland in 1831, more tliau three- 
fourths (87,819) came under the class just described. 
On the other hand, those few farmers who employ the 
labour of others do bo to a greater extent, on the ave- 
rage, than English farmers, the proportion being 7-t 
labourers to each farmer. 

The distinction dra^vn in 1831 between the occupiers 
of land who do and those who do not employ labourere 
«aa not made at either previous census, go that we hare ' 
no means of judging by such an indication of the pro- 
gress of agricultural improvement; but it is well Iciiown 
that the tendency of late years — at least in England and 
Scotland — -has been to enlarge the size of farms, and to 
place them under the charge of men poBseased of capital, 
who have enjoyed a degree of instruction beyond lliat 
which fell to the lot of farmers iu those days, the de- 
parture of which ia so igaorantly deplored by the poet, 
hen every lood of ground maintuiii'd its man." 
By the employment of means such as have here been 
[ indicated, there can be no doubt that for a much longer 
I period than twenty years, the soil of these islands will 
txonlinue lo yield the largest proportion of the food of 
* 'the inhabitants ; and when at length the increase of 
t population shall have passed the utmost limit of pro- 
duction, there can be no reason to doubt that we shall 
•till obtain, in full sufficiency, the food that we shall re- 
quire. The limited extent of cultivable laud necessarHy 
limits also the number of labourers employed upon it; 

I (he ndditioual hands will consequently have to betake 
rlbeniBelTeB to the manufacture of articles desired in other 
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countries, where a difierent order of things will exist, 
and those hands, if there were no obstacle to the admis- 
sion of foreign grain, would be as effectually engaged in 
producing food, when employed in the cotton-mills of 
Lancashire, and the iron-mines of Yorkshire and Staf- 
fordshire, as if their industry were applied directly to 
the cultivation of the soil. 

Whether, under such circumstances, it would be con- 
sidered proper, or indeed possible, by the legislature to 
continue to afford what is called protection to the native 
agriculturist, nt the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity, or what the amount of that protection, if any, 
should be, arc questions, the discussion of which does not 
fall within the intention of this work. 

It has been seen that the meadows and pastures of 
the United Kingdom amount to 27,000,000 of acres, or 
about three-fiflhs of the land hitherto brought under 
cultivation. The whole of this meadow and pasture 
land, with the exception of that part required for the 
production of fodder and pasturage for horses used for 
pleasure or for trading purposes, is used equally with 
arable land for the production of human food. 

A very general opinion now prevails, that by means 
of the extension of rail-roads throughout the country, a 
large proportion of the pasture land here spoken of, as 
well as that important portion of the arable land which 
at present is employed in raising grain for horses, will 
be rendered more directly available than at present for 
the service of man. It is said that the successful esta- 
blishment of the rail-road between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, a distance of little more than 30 miles, has had 
the effect of dismissing from employment 1000 horses. 
The great extent and peculiar nature of the traffic be- 
tween the two towns here mentioned will not justify the 
expectation of a similar saving through the establish* 
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n other quarters, of lail-roods of ihe like extent; 
but tlie saving from thia aource would certniiily be pro- 
ductive J}{ some effect, in placing at a somewhat grenter 
diatiiuce, than would otherwise be the case, the time 
ivhea the United Kingdom will cease to produce the 
principal pnrt of the food uf itt inhabitants. It is nut 
necessary for us, in order to convince ourBelvea of tluB, 
to adopt any of the extravagant calculatiuns which have 
been ofl'ered upon the Hulijecl. The tendency towards 
exaggeration in the estimate of pruspective advantage 
is nt all times great, and it appears to amount almost to 
a moral necessity that projectors should deceive them- 
selves upon such points. Against the effects of such 
exaggerations proceeding from persons of that class, the 
public mind is usually pretly well preserved, but the 
mischief becomes of a more BerimiH nature when extra- 
vagant estimates are advanced and supported by such a. 
body as a Committee of the House of Commons, the 
members of which are called upon to form n calm and 
reasonable judgment on the testimony brought before 
them by interested or over-sanguine parties, while their 
knowledge of the snbjecta submitted to their investiga- 
tion ought to be sucli as should at least preserve them 
from the adoption and advocacy of any very glaring 
. sbsiii'ditieB. In the Report lately preafented by the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the subject of rail- 
roads, it is gravely staled that the effect of constructing 
rttil-roads between the principal towns of the kingdom 
would be to render unnecessary no fewer than a million 
of horses*. A very slight examination of the documents 
* la lamc caBes wheca rail-ruoJs have b«eii opi'nsil, it has hern 
tbat nlthou|;li the use of haratn bus hetix iliaeoDtioueil upon 
the direct line, the tDcniu<:d trnflic has iniula it nec«>gary to um- 
pluy, fat brini^in^ tTSvelleis (o thv rail-rourl, an great b oumbi 
hories SB had been dispbccd. 
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bearing upon this question, within their reach, would 
have sufficed to preserve the Committee from hazarding 
80 extravagant an assertion. The extent of turnpike- 
roads in Great Britain, as they existed in 1829, amounted 
to 24,541 miles ; and if the whole of those roads were 
converted into rail-roads, and the traffic upon every part 
of them were fully equal to that already mentioned as 
the estimate for the Liverpool and Manchester line, the 
number of horses that would by such means be rendered 
superfluous would amount to only 785,312. It would 
be greatly beyond the mark to estimate the saving at 
one-fourth of this number, or less than one-'fifth of the 
million stated in the Committee's Report. But much 
more direct means of testing the accuracy of the Com- 
mittee's estimate were at hand, furnished by the de- 
tailed returns made from the tax-office of the number of 
horses in respect of which assessed duties were charged 
in 1'832, and which, including that description of farm 
horses not wholly used in husbandry upon which the duty 
is still retained (124,076), amounted to no more than 
502, 1 48. However much the rail-road system may be ex- 
tended, it is certain that a very large proportion of these 
animals must still be kept. Nearly all those employed 
for pleasure, and for the internal trade of towns, as well 
as the whole of those used on farms, would be continued. 
There arc not any documents from which the number 
of horses kept in this country can be ascertained. The 
elements for such a computation, which never were very 
complete, have of late years been rendered much less so, 
through the repeal of the taxes levied upon horses used 
for various employments. These taxes having existed 
up to 1 822, a statement is here given of the number of 
each description of horses charged to the duty in 1821, 
with the numbers for 1833 of horses in respect of which 
the tax is continued : — 
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HunniutdlOr Riding, 


1821. 


1833. 










■.cdrnwInsOrrliin. 






Number 


Number 














A»B»ed. 


t.i,t. 


A..(.«cl. 


■"Kep"" 


PeiwnakBBplngl . . 


11?, 017 


lI7,(Hv 


121,7ti7 


lai ,767 


,, 2 . . 


2a,U8U 


56,172 


30,U66 


61,932 


,, 3 . . 


11 ,110-1 


33,012 


I0,7o9 




,, 4 . . 


6,144 


2-1, Wfi 


5,Dfi3 


•23,8Sa 


5 . . 


3,410 


17.050 


3,170 


IS.SSD 


e . . 


2,384 


1-1.364 


2,033 


12,228 


,, 7flndB 


2,532 


18,990 


2,26!) 


17,1117 


9 . . 


648 


5,832 


S7! 


fl,I3D 


,, 10 to 12 


1,635 


17,985 


1,323 


14,fi42 


13 to 16 


541 


7,844 


715 


10,368 


,, 17 . . 


102 


1,734 


85 


1,445 


18 . . 


54 


972 


SO 


1,620 


,, 19 . . 


95 


1,805 


76 


1,444 


„ 20 & up. 
Total Dumber charged 


1,128 

}■ ; 


32,560- 


1,252 


25,040* 


330,913 


344,461 


Boraei lent tu hire . 




1,G16 




2,136 


Rsce-horaeB . . . 




579 






Horses not excepaing 
13huidBhigh . . 


[■ ■ 


11,536 




24,899 


Hones rnde by [armiaiE 
bailiffs ... 7 


}■ ■ 


1,010 




1,341 


Horgea lodu by butcbars 

Hoii.es not wliolly lued 

in husbandry . , 




3,631 




4,351 


}■ • 


135,542 




121,043 


493,627 


490,238 


UotKt used in hus- 










bttDdry, chftrijed at 










yarioi. rate, of duty. 










according tu the rent 




832,726 






of the farm, fee, and 








wbicb haie t)een re- 










pealed in and since 










l8Za 

Total number upon 


1 










which duties were 


• • 


1,326,553 






chdrged . , . 
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It appears from this table, that of the horses liable to 
the duty there are not more than 370,000, out of which 
the saving contemplated by the Committee can be made. 
But the returns from the Tax-office do not include 
horses used in posting, in stage-coaches, mail-coaches, 
or hackney-coaches. The duties paid by the owners of 
these animals are collected by a different department of 
the revenue, and the duty being calculated upon the 
amount of work performed, no return is made of the 
number of the horses kept by each employer. In 
Middleton's survey of Middlesex, the number of such 
horses was estimated at 100,000 for the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales; Mr. M'Culloch states, as the result of 
more recent inquiries, that " if the number of such 
horses in Great Britain is now estimated at 125,000, 
we shall be decidedly beyond the mark." If to these 
are added the horses now employed in conveying goods 
by waggons from one town to another, it appears hardly 
possible to imagine that the establishment of rail-roads 
to the utmost extent which is practicable will supersede 
the employment of 100,000 horses, although the exten- 
sion of traffic to which the alteration of system may 
give rise will very probably cause the employment of 
locomotive power to a greater extent than the animal 
power which it will displace. 
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to export English wool — Removal of prohibition, and its con- 
sequences — ^Woollen goods exported — Number of Woollen fac- 
tories — Foreign wool imported — Production of wool in England 
in 1800, 1828, and 1836— Stuff trade— Cotton manufacture— 
Cotton imported since 1800 — Cotton goods exported since 1820 
— Decreasing cost of yam — Advantages of power-looms — Cost 
of weaving — Number of power-looms — Hand-loom weavers — 
Labour employed in spinning and weaving factories — Dimi- 
nished proportion required to produce equal effects — Increased 
proportion of power-weaving — Progressive extension of cotton 
factories — Power-looms in various manufactures — Cotton-prin- 
ting — Effect of removing duty on printed goods — Hosiery — Bob- 
bin-net — Extent and value of cotton manufacture in 1833 — Silk 
manufacture — Its progress during and since prohibition — Ex- 
port of silk goods — Distribution of silk factories, and number of 
persons employed in 1835 — Linen manufacture — Quantities 
exported — Flax-spinning — Prices of yarn and canvass at dif- 
ferent periods — Wages — Improvements in spinning — Importa- 
tions of flax — Distribution of flax factories, and number of 
persons employed in 1835. 

England has long stood pre-eminent for the skill of its 
inhabitants in manufactures of various kinds. But for 
that skill, and the extraordinary degree of developement 
which it has experienced during the past half century, 
it is not possible to conceive that this country could 
have made the financial efforts which enabled us to 
carry on the long, and, beyond all precedent, the ex- 
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pensive war of the French Revolution. It has been a 
common assertion with a very powerful class in the 
community, that the extraordinary efforts here alluded 
to were principally, if not entirely, made at the expense 
of the proprietors of the soil. This position can only 
be rendered tenable by showing that the condition of 
those proprietors during the war was one of privation 
and sacrifice, whereas it is notorious that the direct 
contrary of such a state of things was experienced; 
that through the enhanced prices of all kinds of agri- 
cultural produce, rents were more than doubled; and 
that the landlords were thence enabled to assume a 
. scale of expensive living, to continue which, after the 
return of a more natural order of things, they have had 
\ recourse to restrictions upon the importation of food, 
I which have been felt as an injury by all other classes, 
although they may not have been equally successful in 
perpetuating high rents and prices. 

It is to the spinning-jenny and the steam-engine that 
we must look as the true moving powers of our fleets 
and armies, and as the chief support also of a long- 
continued agricultural prosperity. The views developed 
in the preceding pages go far to show that it is owing 
to the effects of these powerful agents in providing 
employment for a large proportion of our rapidly in- 
creasing population, that the system under which the 
introduction of human food into this country is re- 
gulated or restricted, is capable of producing, in any 
degree, that higher scale of prices, as compared with 
other countries, which the agriculturists of Great Britain 
receive for their produce. Restore to their former pro- 
portions the numbers of the people who live by agricul- 
tural employments, and of those who live by manufac- 
turing industry, while at the same tune you retain the 
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incrcaseil productivenesE of the eoiI, and it would not be 
long before the pricea of farming produce would fall at 
least to the level of the prices of Hurronnding countries. 
So long as the dieproportion of the two claseea is main- 
tained at its present rate, it is probable that England 
will contiaue a non- exporting country in regard to pro- 
visioaB, and that the prices of food, if even the utmost 
freedom of imjxirtBtion were allowed, will always be 
greater here tbnn in neighbouring kiugdoms, by all the 
■ cost of transport, enhanced by the ordinary profits of 
t trade. 

The manufacture of woollen goods is said to have 
I been introduced into this country by the Romans ; but 
I the tradition is not confirmed by any certain records. 
I There is no doubt that broad-cloths were made in Eng- 
land as early as the close of ilie twelfth or beginning of 
i the thirteenth century; but the Fiemiugs were atlhat 
I time far more advanced in the art than our country- 
I men, and a considerable part of the cloths then, and for 
1 .1 long time afterwards, woru iu this country, were made 
in Flanders, from wool the produce of English flocks. 

From a very early period the woollen manufacture 

las been an object of the especial protection of the 

. English government. Originally, indeed, the freest e 

I portation of British wool was allowed; but in 1660 it 

I ' was strictly prohibited, and this law remained in force 

' until 1825. The prohibition was grounded upon the 

; belief that the long-staple or combing-wool of England is 

" superior for some manufacturing purposes to that of any 

other country, and that by keeping the raw material at 

home we should secure to ourselves the exclusive manu- 

facture of certain fabrics. The mislakeu policy of this 

■ ulfiah system has been rendered fully apparent since iti J 

^H abandonment. No sooner were the French manufac- [ 
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tdrers able to procure the combing-wool of England 
than they Bet their ingenuity at work to profit fiilly from 
the concession, and produced new stuffs from English 
wool superior to any that we had ever produced in this 
country. Thus stimulated, our manufacturers also ap- 
plied themselves to the discovery of superior processes^ 
and in the course of a very few years have produced 
merinos and other stuffs in every respect equal to the 
fabrics of France. By this means our stuff manufacture 
has received an important impetus. In the five years 
from 1820 to 1824, while the prohibition to export 
English wool was in force, the average annual ship- 
ments of that description of woollen goods amounted to 
1,064,441 pieces. In the five years following, during 
which the removal of the restriction occurred, the ave- 
rage annual export of such goods amounted to 1,228,239 
pieces; and in the next quinquennial period, from 1830 
to 1834, the average rose to 1,505,993 pieces : thus fur- 
nishing a satisfactory answer to those persons who pre- 
dicted, as the necessary consequence of a departure from 
a restrictive policy, the absolute ruin of that branch of 
our export trade. In 1337, with the intention of in- 
suring to the manufacturers the full advantage of the 
home market, an act was passed forbidding any one 
to wear cloths of foreign manufacture; but this law, 
which was never very strictly enforced, was soon after 
repealed. 

The value of woollen goods exported from England 
in 1700 was about 3,000,000/. At the beginning of 
the present century, notwithstanding the great extent 
to which articles made of cotton had in the intermediate 
time been substituted for woollen clothing, the value of 
^ our exports of woollen goods amounted to about double 
that sum. We have not any record of the quantity of 
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goods exported at these periods, but as the price of wool 
at the end of the last century was more than double 
what it had been at the beginning, it is probable that 
the number of yards and pieces sent away was not much, 
if at all, greater at the later than it had been at the 
earlier period. It will be seen from the following table 
that the value of our exports of woollens has not become 
greater since the beginning of this century ; but owing to 
the diminished price of wool, and the great economy that 
has been attained in various manufacturing processes, 
the quantities have, on the whole, considerably increased. 
The largest export, in point of value, that ever took 
place, occurred in the year 1815, when, owing to the 
interruption of intercourse with the United States of 
America in the two preceding years, the quantities sent 
to that country were unusually great. The number of 
pieces exported to all parts in that year was 1,482,643, 
the number of yards 12,173,515, and the total value 
9,381,426/., of which 4,338,195/. was sent to the United 
States. 
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The following table will show the countries to which 
the esportB were made in 1834: — 

An Account of the Quantitiea of BriCUh Maaufactiued Woallen GooJb 
Exporteil troni the United Kiagdam, dutinj^iahiDg the Countiit^ 
whenilo the lame were Kxported, in the yeia 1834. 
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Aa Account of the Quantity of British Manufactured Woollen Goods 

Exported, &c^ — OmiimmeiU 
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It is not possible to measure the progress of this 
branch of manufacture by means of the export trade, 
which is of far less magnitude than the home demand ; 
nor can we arrive at any precise estimate from the 
quantities of the raw material which have been procured 
from abroad, since foreign wool has always formed 
only a small proportion of the material used for our 
cloth manufactures. Neither does the growth of the po- 
pulation of particular towns and districts always furnish a 
certain criterion for forming a judgment upon the subject, 
because the manufacture, which was at first spread about 
in a great many different parts of the kingdom, has at 
different times diminished or ceased in some places, 
while it has increased in others, and in general the 
business has been carried on in districts where other 
branches of industry have been simultaneously prose- 
cuted; so that it is not possible always to determine 
the degree in which the increase of manufacturing hands 
is occasioned by one particular branch or by another. 

The total number of woollen factories, and of the 
persons employed in them, who form, however, only a 
small part of those engaged in the woollen manufacture, 
is thus given in a late return (1835) by the Inspectors 
of Factories : — 
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By taking into the estimate the ivhole of the points 
that have heen indicated, a tolerably correct opinion may 
perhaps be formed upon the subject. We have not any de- 
tail of the quantity of woollen goods exported earlier than 
1815^ and without such data the simple statement of value 
a£fords no precise knowledge of the extent of shipments 
of goods produced from a material, the qualities of which 
are so various, and the prices of which have so greatly 
fluctuated. There is not any reason for supposing that 
the number of sheep kept in this country has fallen off 
in proportion to the growth of the population, but it is, 
on the contrary, believed that the great increase of town 
population has caused a larger proportionate consump- 
tion of mutton than formerly, which consumption has 
been met through the introduction of the turnip hus- 
bandry ; and if there is any foundation for such an 
opinion, it follows that the quantity of wool annually 
furnished by our own flocks must have increased, while 
we know that a very great augmentation of our im- 
ports of foreign wool has taken place. The quantity im- 
ported, in each year of the present century, has been as 
follows : — 



1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 



Pounds. 




Pounds. 


. . 7,371,774 


1818 . 


. 24,749,570 


. . 7,669,798 


1819 . 


. 16,100,970 


. . 5,904,740 


1820 . 


. 9,775,605 


. . 7,921,595 


1821 • 


. 16,622,567 


. . 8,069,793 


1822 . 


. 19,058.080 


. . 6,775,636 


1823 . 


. 19,366,725 


. . 11,487,050 


1824 , 


. 22,564,485 


. . 2,284,482 


1825 . 


. 43,816,966 


. . 6,758,954 


1826 . 


. 15,989,112 


. . 10,914,137 


1827 . 


. 29,115,341 


. . 4,732,782 


1828 . 


. 30,236,059 


. . 6,983,575 


1829 . 


. 21,516,649 


records destroyed 


1830 . 


. 32,305,314 


by fire. 


1831 . 


. 31,652,029 


. . 15,492,311 


1832 . 


. 28,142,489 


. . 13,640,375 


1833 . 


. 38,076,413 


. . 7,517,886 


1834 . 


•. 46,455,232 


. . 14,061,722 


1835 . 


. 42,604,656 
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In consequence of a continual depression in the price-' 
of Britieh wool, a Committee of the House of CommoDi- 
was appointed in 1828, to inquire into the state of the 
woollen trade, and b. considerable amount of evidence on 
the subject was collected on that occasion. The esti- 
mates offered to the Committee were indeed without the 
sanction of any ci rtuin authority ; hut aa their general 
accuracy seems to have heen acknowledged at the tim*-, 
by many persons practically experienced in this braacb 
of trade, we are justified in availing ourBclves of them^ 
in the absence of more precise data. 

On that occasion a statement made by Mr. Luccock ' 
\i'aB produeed, giving the estimated numbers of sheep 
kepi in England and Wales in the year 1800, and 
distingaiahing the loug-woolled from the short-woolled 
flijcka. According to this sfalement the number of 
sheep in that year amounted to 19,007,601, and of 
these the far greater proportion, namely, 14,854,299, 
were shgrt-wooUed sheep. The quantity of wool yielded 
by these animals was estimated at 893,236 paeki 
of 240 pounds, or 94,316,640 pounds in all, being t. 
very small fraction under five pounds for each fleece, 
taking one with another. Mr. Hubbard, a gentleman 
of great e)[|tcrience in the wool trade, by whom Mr. 
Lnccock's table was brought forward in 1828, then ex- 
pressed his belief that the actual number of sheep ia 
Ilingland and Wales had increased one-fifth since 1800; 
iliat the long-woolled sheep had become more nume- 
rous than the shott-woolled; and that the weight of the 
fleece had fo much increased, that, one with another, 
each BJiee]) yielded more than 6} pounds of wool. 
Assuming these estimates to be correct, it appears 
that io 1800 the quantity of wool available for 
factilring purjKiees, exclusive of that produced in Scot- 
laud and Ireland, wiis — 
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Packs. Pounds. 

From flocki^in England and Wales, 393,236^ or 94,376,640 
Foreign wool imported • • • • 8,609,368 

Together . • • • 102,986,008 

If between 1800 and 1828 the number of sheep had 
increased one-fifth, it is probable that by this time the 
increase has reached to one-fourth, and that the whole 
tiiimber in England and Wales now amounts to 
113,159,509. Assuming further, that the increased 
Average weight of each fleece is increased in the degree 
estimated by Mr. Hubbard, the whole quantity of wool 
now applicable to manufacturing purposes must be — 

Packs. Pounds. 

From flocks in England and Wales, 569,238, or 136,617, 120 
Foreign wool imported • • • • 42,604,656 

Together . • . • 179,221,776 

Showing an increase since 1800 of nearly 80 per cent. 

During this interval the manufacture has increased 
in a considerable degree in Yorkshire. That branch of 
it which depends on long or combing wool— of which 
the quality in England is so superior to that of every 
country, that we may be said to possess a natural mo- 
nopoly of it — is chiefly prosecuted in and near the 
town of Bradford in that county. The extension of the 
stuff and worsted trade of this country may fairly be esti- 
mated from the increase of the population in the parish 
of Bradford, which is stated in the government returns 
to have been as under : — 

1801 . . 29,704 

1811 • • 36,358 

1821 • . 52,954 

1831 • . 76,996 

Since the last-mentioned year, the town of Bradford 
has been very greatly enlarged. In one year alone 
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(1833). 100 new houses were built and occupied, and 
the number of factories has been increased in propor- 

During the earJy part of the present century, the 
maaufacture of bombazeens at Norwich suffered a very 
great depression, which waa bIujwq by the trifling in- 
crease in the population between 1801 and 1811, 
After the latter year this branch of trade recovered in 
a remarkable degree, and with its prosperity the popu- 
lation experienced a rapid increaeu, the diiference in 
numbers bclwccn 1811 and 1821 having been 38 per 
cent,, and between 1821 and 1831 aij per cent. 
For reasons already given, this method of showing the 
extension of other branches of the woollen manufac- 
ture ia not equally available; but when it is seen, that 
since the beginning of the century the population of 
the principal clothing towns in Yorkshire has been 
doubled, this fact must he taken as a strong corrobora- 
tion of the opinion already expressed as to the general 
prosperity of the manufacture. 
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The increase in the population of the 
Riding of Yorkshire, the chief scat of the woollen manu- 
facture in England, was, between 1801 and 1631, from 
563,953 to 91l»,400, or 73 per cent. 

Ill the interval between the periods here conlraslcil 
the woollen manufacture has undcr;;onc various chaiiges. 
One of the greatest of these ciianges has resulted fr 
improvcmcnlB in the breed of English slieep, 
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it hat been more the object to obtam a greater weight of 
carcaBfl than to improve or preserve the quality of the 
wool. The fleece, as we have seen, has become heavier, 
but, at the same time, the wool of the short-woolled sheep 
is coarser ; and for the production of cloth of similar 
quality to that which thirty years ago was produced 
wholly from British wool, it is now necessary to use an 
admixture of imported wool. This remark applies to 
South Down sheep, the wool of which is used for baizes, 
flannel, blanketing, dniggets, and low-priced cloths. The 
proportion of these sheep, however, has much diminished 
relatively to the number of sheep yielding long or comb- 
ing wool, and which is employed for the manufacture of 
stufib and worsted fabrics, a branch of business which 
has taken a very important stride, and is still increasing 
in a very rapid manner. 

A curious trade has of late years been introduced, 
that of importing foreign woollen rags into England for 
the purpose of re-manufacture. These are assorted, 
torn up, and mixed with English, or more commonly 
with Scotch wool of low quality, and inferior cloth is 
made from the mixture at a price suflficiently moderate 
to command a sale for exportation. By this means a 
market is obtained for wool of a very low quality, which 
might otherwise be left on the hands of the growers. 

The best blankets are made from unmixed British 
wool, and this trade has experienced a very great in- 
crease. The town and parish of Dewsbury, at which 
carpets are made, has increased its population, between 
1801 and 1831, from 11,752 to 19,854, or 69 per cent. 

The great and continually increasing cheapness of 
cotton manufactured goods has caused them in a great 
degree to supersede the lower qualities of woollen cloths 
among the labouring population of England; and as 
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we are lesi able to nvnX continental manufacturers of 
woollens than to maintain our superiority in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton, it is not probable that, unless 
new markets shall be opened, any very rapid exleiiBiun 
will in future he given to our manufiicture of woollen 
cloths. As regards worsted and stuff goods the case is 
different; and it hae of late been a prevailing opinion 
ftinong the more intelligent persons engaged in th:it 
hranch, that our present amount of trade in tliose goods 
is trifling compared lo what it is liltely to become here- 
after. 

The rise and progress of the cotton manufacture io 
Great Britain form perhaps the most extraordinary 
page in the annals of human industry. It is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to trace its early growth or to 
describe the mechanical inventions by means of which 
it has come to exercise so powerful an influence upon 
the destinies of the civilized world. It will be sufficient 
here to describe, by their effects, the gigantic strides 
which have been made in the cotton manufacture since 
the beginning of this century, referring those persons 
who wish for earlier or more detailed accounts to the 
Memoir of Mr. Kennedy,* the History of Mr. Baines.t 
wid the Essay of Dr. Ure.J 

In the year 1800, the quantity of cotton imported for 
nae into the United Kingdom was 56,010,132 pounds, 
liaving been only 31,447,605 pounds in 1190, and 

* Pa|>er on tha Risn aud Piofcres* (if the Colton Tredv, in 
Vol, III, of the Uemain of the Mjincheiter Literary and Phil^ 
■ophical Society. 1813. 

t History oT the Collon Munifiictuce in Oieat Britain, bf 
E. Bniiien, Jun., Eaq, IS33. 

} Thu Philosophy of MaauTaeluTeB, by Dr. Vie. 1S3S. 
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11,992,882 pounds in 1785. The total value of manu- 
factured cotton goods exported in 1800 was 5,406,501/., 
having been 1,662,369/. in 1790. At the earliest of 
these two dates. Sir Richard Arkwright's inventions had 
very recently been thrown open to the pubhc by the 
setting aside of his patent in the Court of King's Bench. 
The first steam-engine constructed for a cotton-mill was 
made by Mr. Watt in 1785, and put to use at Papple- 
wick in Nottinghamshire ; it was four years later that 
the application of steam power to the same purpose 
was first made in Manchester. In the year 1800, the 
number of such engines in that town had increased to 
32, the aggregate power of which was estimated as equal 
to the labour of 430 horses. This increase shows that 
a great impulse had been given to the manufacture, 
which already was considered to be a thing of great 
national importance. If, however, we measure its amount 
at that time in comparison with the extension which it 
has since received, the cotton trade of 1800 dwindles 
into insignificance. At that time the application of the 
improved machinery was confined to the production of 
yam; for although Dr. Cartwright's power-loom was 
invented as early as 1787, the first practical application 
of his machine was not made until 1801, when a 
weaving factory was erected by Mr. Monteith, at Pol- 
lockshaws, near Glasgow, and furnished with 200 self- 
acting looms. Nor was it until after several years had 
elapsed, that the imperfections and difficulties attendant 
upon this new speculation were overcome, and that this 
interesting invention was rendered a profitable instru- 
ment in the hands of that enterprising gentleman. 

The progress of the manufacture since that time may 
be seen by inspection of the following table, in which 
are stated the quantity of cotton annually worked up in 
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the kingdom, and the value of that part of the reaulting 
manufactured goods which -wat exported : — 
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54,203,433 


7,050,909 
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56,615,120 


7,624,503 




lbU3 


52,251,231 


7,081,441 
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61,364,158 


8,746,772 
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58,8?8,I63 


9,534,465 




180fi 


57,5J4,416 


10,489,019 




Ife07 


72.748,363 


10,309,765 




1808 


41,961,115 


12,986,096 




1S09 


8B,461,I77 


19,443,966 




1810 


123,701,826 


18,951,994 




1811 


90,309,668 


12,013,149 




1812 


61,285,024 


16,517,690 




1813 


50,966,000 


RecorilB datti 


lived liy Gre. 

20,033,132 


18U 


53,777,803 


17,655,378 


1815 


92,525,951 


22,239,615 


20,620,956 


1816 


BG,8I5,DJ1 


17,564,461 


15,577,392 


181? 


116,757,526 


21,259,224 


16,012,001 


ISIS 


16-2,122,705 


22,589,130 


18.767,517 


1819 


133,116,851 


18,282,^2 


14,699,912 


18:^0 


152,820,633 


22,531,079 


16,516,748 


IS21 


137,401,549 


22,541,615 


16,093,787 


lt<22 


143,4>8,127 


26,911,043 


17,218,724 


1823 


186,311,070 


28,544,770 


16,326,604 


1824 


141,033,743 


30,155,901 


18,452,987 


IS25 


203,545,869 


29,495,281 


18,359,52* 


1826 


162,989,012 


25,194,270 


14,093,369 


ia27 


249,804,396 


33,182,898 


17,637,165 


1828 


203,987,744 


33,467,417 


17,244,417 


i»2g 


204,097,037 


37,269,432 


17,535,006 


1830 


269,616,640 


41,050,960 


19,428,664 


1831 


273,249,653 


39,357,075 


17,257,204 


IB32 


259,412,463 


43,786,255 


17,398,392 


1833 


293,682,976 


46,337,210 


18,486,400 


1834 


308,602,401 


51,069,140 


20,513,585 


1835 


333,043,464 


52,333,378 


22,128,304 



The quantity taken for consuinplion prerioua b 
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has been found by dedocting the qoantity exported from 
the quantity imported in each year. By tbia method, 
although the quantity stated in individual years may not 
be correct, as the stock in hand at the end of each year 
will of course vary from the stock in hand at the be- 
ginning, yet by taking a series of years, one with 
another, the quantities may be relied on as being sub- 
stantially right. From 1820 downwards, the quantities 
stated are those actually taken by the manu^MSturers in 
the course of each year. 

The circumstance that will first strike any person who 
consults the foregoing table, is the comparative sluggish- 
ness of the trade from the beginning of the century until 
the return of peace. It has been seen that the effect of 
the general adoption of Arkwright's invention for spinning 
was to treble the manufacture in 15 years. At this point 
it may almost be said to have stopped, and in fact the 
quantity of raw material manufactured in each of the 
two last years of the war was smaller than that con- 
sumed in 1801. No sooner had peace returned, how- 
ever, than new life was infused into the trade. In five 
years the quantity of cotton spun was trebled; in 
another five years it was four times what it had been in 
the last year of war ; at the expiration of another period 
of equal duration more than five times that quantity 
passed through the manufiacturers' hands, and the same 
rate of progression has been since continued, the quan- 
tity used in 1835 having been fully six and a half times 
greater than that used in 1813. 

The progress of the export trade in cotton goods has 
been more regular throughout the period embraced in 
the table. Judging firom the '* official value,'' under 
which every yard or pound is estimated at an unvarying 
rata, it appean that the qvianti^ of theae goods ex- 
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ported was nearly three times as great at the close of 
the war as it had been at the beginning of the century — 
a fact which seems to prove that the capability of the 
population of this country to command the purchase of 
this the cheapest kind of clothing, must have diminished, 
the increased exports having left a much smaller quan- 
tity for the use of a population increased in the mean- 
while by more than two millions of souls. 

It is only of late years that the accounts have been so 
given as to show the actual quantities of the different 
descriptions of cotton goods exported. The following 
statement contains the summary of the shipments in 
each year from 1820 to 1834 :— 
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If the first and kst lines of this table are compared, 

it will he seen, that while the iiumher of yards exported 

I 1834 is greater by 123 per cent, than the number 

esiwrted in 1820, the increase in the declared value is 

than 1 per cent. ; the average price per yard, 

which in 1S20 was 12|rf., having fallen in 1834 to 6y>jd. 

The quantity of twiet exported has increased during the 

same period in the proportion of 10 to 3, while the in- 

L the declared value is only in the proportion of 

13 to 7. The average price of twist in 1820 was 2s. Sjd., 

and in 1833 was not more than Is. 4id. per pound We 

are thus enabled to form some judgment as to the eco- 

tnomy which has been introduced into the process of 
manu&cture during the last 13 years, and are besides 
able to apportiou the degrees of that economy which ap- 
pertain to the spinning and to the weaving branchea of 
the manufacture respectively. It is necessary, however, 
that for this purpose the average qualities of both clotha 
and twist should have been the same at both periods, 
which it is reasonable to suppose would be the case 
where the markets arc so numerous, and the quantitiei 
shipped are so large. Tlie diraiuutiou of value in the 
twist appears to amount to 45j per cent., and in the 
cloth to 51i per cent. : by far the greater part of the 
saving occurs therefore in the spiuning processes — a 
circumBtance which may account for the greater pro- 

tin the shipments of twist and yarn. 
_ 
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The following statement, which is taken from Mr. 
Dogald Bannatyne's paper on the cotton manufacture 
inserted in the *^ Encyclopaedia Britannica," places in a 
▼ery striking light the reduction that has heen effected 
hy machinery in the cost of spinning. 

Prices of cotton-yam, 100 hanks to the Ih., in the 
following years : — 
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This subject has had further light thrown upon it hy 
the inquiries of the Factory Commissioners, from whose 
report the following tables have been extracted: — 



Spun from Bourbon cotton. f Spun from Sea Island cotton. 
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Average Price of Cotton, compared with Twist, at different 
periods during the present Century. 
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CompBratiTe Goat of Cotton TuD in 1812 and 1630. 



";. 


Wi- 


Price of Coilon 


L.Uoiir,i)erlb. 


c...„„,. 


Na. 


LB19. 


1830. 


im. 


1830, 


IIU. 


im 


ISli. 


IS30. 


40 

1 

IS 

sou 


'.S 

i 
'f 


i| 


ii 


3 8 




ll 

9 s' 
11 6 


3 e 

4 1 

SO a 

3S 


M 

3 31 

6 7 



The following statement of the Bdvantagea gained by 
the employment of the power-loom is given by Mr, 
BuneB, on tbe authority of a manufacturer, and may be 
relied on as correct r— 

" A very good hand-weaver, 25 or 30 years of age, 
will weave two pieces of 9-SthB shirting per week, each 
twenty-four yards long, containing 100 BhootB of wefl in 
an iuch ; the reed of the cloth being a forty-fuur Bolton 
count, and the warp and weft forty hanks to the pound. 

"In 1823, a steam^loom weaver, about 15 years of 
^e, attending two looms, could weave seven similar 
pieces in a week. 

" la 1826, a steam-loom weaver, about 15 years of 
age, attending to two looms, could weave twelve similar 
pieces in a week ; some could yita.vt Jlfteen pieces. 

" In 1833, a steam-loom weaver, from 15 to 20 years 
of age, aBsieted by« gir! about 12 years of age, attend- 
ing to four looms, can weave eighteen similar pieces in 
a week; some can weave twenty pieces." 

The followii^ table will show the effect which these 
successive improvements have had in ditninishing the 
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price of cotton cloths ; the same article — a piece of 
calico known in the trade as 72} — is given throughout. 





Pricea pidd 


Yeara. 


for 
Wearing. 




8. d. 


1814 


3 


1815 


3 


1816 


2 6 


1817 


2 6 


1818 


2 6 


1819 


2 


1820 


2 


1821 


1 8 


1822 


1 8 


1823 


1 8 


1824 


1 8 


1825 


1 8 


1826 


1 6 


1827 


1 6 


1828 


1 4 


1829 


1 4 


1830 


1 4 


1831 


1 4 



Pricea paid 
for CoUona. 



«. d, 

2 6 
1 8 
1 8 
1 10 
1 10 
1 2 
1 1 
11 
10 
lOi 

lOJ 

1 2 

8 

7\ 

7 

6} 

6l 

ei 



{ 



Selling Price of 

mm ^% te 


Earolnga 
of the 


72| 




Wearera 


Calicoea. 


per Week. 


£. «. 


d. 


8, d. 


1 8 







1 5 


6 




1 2 





14 


1 


7i 




1 1 


H 




17 


8 




15 


H 




15 


& 


14 


14 


6$ 




14 


5 




14 







From 14 







To 18 


6 




10 


6 


13 


10 


3 




10 


2 




8 


9 




8 


3 




6 


9 


12 



The reductions made previously to the time embraced 
by the foregoing table are shown by the following list, 
which was given in to the House of Commons in 1812, 
on occasion of the inquiry then made into the effects of 
the Orders in Council issued in 1808, in retaliation of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon. 

Prices paid for Weaving Twenty-four Yards of Cambric 

at Stockport, in Cheshire. 







«. 






«. 


1802 




25 


1808 




12 


1803 




19 


1809 




13 


1804 




15 


1810 




12 


1805 




18 


1811 




10 


1806 




15 


1812 




10 


1807 


« i 


13 
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The quantity of twenty-fonr yards above stated is as 
much as a good workman will produce of this descrip- 
tion of cloth in a week. The low wages paid for making 
the same in the latter years, when every article of pro- 
visions was excessively high in price, and when, even 
at these insufficient rates, but little employment was to 
be had,' caused great and wide-spread misery among the 
manufacturing population. 

The following statement of the progress of the power- 
loom is taken from Mr. Baines's ** History of the Cotton 
Manufacture :" — 

"In 1813 there were not more than 2400 power-looms 
in use ; yet this was enough to alarm the hand-loom 
weavers, who, attributing to machinery the distress 
caused by the Orders in Council and the American war, 
made riotous opposition to all new machines, and broke 
the power-looms set up at West Houghton, Middleton, 
and other places. Nevertheless, the great value of the 
power-loom having now been proved, it was adopted by 
many manufacturers, both in England and Scotland; 
and it will, no doubt, in time supersede the hand-loom. 
The rapidity with which the power-loom is coming into 
use is proved by the following table, the particulars of 
which were stated by R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P., in the 
House of Commons, on the 13th of May, 1830, and 
which rest on the authority of Mr. Kennedy : — 

" Number of Power-Looms in England and Scotland. 

In 1820. In 1829. 

In England • . 12,150 . • 45,500 
In Scotland . • 2,000 . . 10,000 



Total . . 14,150 . . 55,500 

*' This number would appear to have been somewhat 
underrated. Dr. Cleland states that, in 1828, the Glas- 
gow manufacturers had in operation/ in that city and 
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elaewliere, 10,783 steam-looniB, ami 2060 more in prepa- 
ration ; total, 12,843. lie siipjioseB there waa an increase 
of 10 per cent, between 1828 and 1832, which wuuld 
make the number 14,121 in the latter year. This is 
independent of other parts of Scotland, unconnected 
with Glasgow. In 1S33, evidence was given before the 
Commona' Committee on I^Ianufacturca, Commerce, &c., 
that, in the whole of Scotland, there were 14,910 steam- . 
looms. We may therefore aafdy take the number of 1 
power-looms in Scotland at the present time at 15,000. 

"In England, the great increase took place during 

e years of speculation, 1824 and 1825; and compara- 
tively fern power-loom milla were built betwist that time 
and 1832. But in 1832, 1833, and the former part of 
1834, the trade has been rapidly extending; many milla 
have been built, and many epinners have added power- 
loom factories to their spiuning-mills. 

" Mr. W. R. Greg, an extensive spinner and maiHi* i 
facturer at Bury, gave evidence before the Select Com* | 
miltee of the House of Commons on Manufactures, &a., 
in August, 1833, that the nunibcr of power-looms had 
very materially incTeased of late years in and about 
Bury, and also at Stockport, Bolton, Ashton, and i 
Cheshire. He stated that he did nut know any person 

10 was then building a spinning- mi 11 without the ad- | 

.ion of a power-loom mill. 

"Mr. Kennedy's estimate for 1829 was probably (oo 
low for England, as well as for .Scotland ; at all e 
there are good reasons for believing that there mue 
be 85,000 power-looms in England. This conclus 
deduced front a computation of the number of workmen ,< 
employed in power-loom weaving, founded on actual re* j 
turns, obtained by the Factory Commission era from th* I 
cottonmillB in I.Ancashirc and Cheshire. It is also sup- 1 
ported by the calculations of Mr. Baunatyne, and Mcaarii 
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Samuel Greg and Co., the spinners and manufacturers 
of Bury. At the present time (1835), the machine- 
makers of Lancashire are making power-looms with the 
greatest rapidity, and they cannot be made sufficiently 
fast to meet the demands of the manufacturers. The 
tesult we have arrived at is as follows : — 

Estimated Number of Power-Looms in Great Britain 

in 1833. 

In England .... 85,000 
In Scotland .... 15,000 



Total . . . 100,000 

** While the number of power-looms has been multi-» 
plying so fast, the hand-looms employed in the cotton 
manufacture are believed not to have diminished between 
1820 and 1834, but rather to have increased. In the 
.former year they were estimated by Mr. Kennedy at 
240,000. In 1833, Mr. Grimshaw, a spinner and ma- 
nufacturer of Colne, gave his opinion before the Com- 
mittee of the Commons on Manufactures, &c., that the 
number of hand-loom cotton weavers in the Kingdom 
was about 250,000 ; whilst Mr. George Smith, manu- 
facturer, of Manchester, estimated them at only 200,000. 
In the year 1834, several intelligent workmen and ma- 
nufacturers from Glasgow gave evidence to the Com- 
mons' Committee ' On Hand-Loom Weavers,' that there 
were 45,000 or 50,000 hand -loom cot ton- weavers in 
Scotland alone." 

Since the publication of Mr. Baines's volume, returns 
have been made by the Inspectors of Factories of the 
number of power-looms actually in use in factories at 
the end of the year 1835, in each county of Great Britain 
and Ireland. From these returns, an abstract of which 
is given in this Chapter, it appears that the total num- 
ber of self-acting looms in the United Kingdom employed 
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r /or weaving cotton, was at that time 109,626; thui 

proving the accuracy of the foregoing calculatioiiH. 

It does not appear likely that any eonaiderablc ai- 
ditlon will in fnlure be made to the number of hand- 
luonis emplujcil for cotLou-weaving; but nt the present 
time ( 1 836) the machine-makers of Lancashire are 
engaged tj the full extent of their power in con- 
Btructing puwer-loome; so that the ntmiber increases 
almost daily. We should be wrong, however, if we in- 
ferred that hand-looms arc lying unemployed. Power- 
looms have not hitherto been found applicable to the 
prodnctioa of fine cloths, or what are called fancy 
goods. The demand for these fluctuates considerably, 
and ia at times greater tliita can be readily supplied. 
In the Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commone, appointed in the summer of 1834, to 
examine the nunierous petitions presented by the hand- 
loom weavers, we find a Btelement given in evidence 
by Mr. Makin, a. manufacturer of Bolton, to the fol- 
lowing effect ; — "1 know that there is at present 
BO surplus of weavers. I gu nine miles from the seat 
of my manufacture on one side to get weavers, and I am 
putting out work nine miles across the coun'.ry in ano- 
ther part to get weavers ; and if I knew where I could 
get B certain description of weavers, by going nine miles 
another nay, I should go. But it is a alrange fact, that, 
whilst the demand for hand-loom cloth is greater than 
the production, yet the wages ilo not rise ; and in about 
two months from this time (July, 1834) I know, from 
the experience of past years, that there will be demands 
for thousands of weavers more than can be obtained." 

The fact slated by Mr. Makin, although seemingly at 

e witli the ordinary law of demand and supply, may 

t of this solution; — that, when they can be fur- 
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nisbed within a certain limited price, band-loom cloths 
meet with an extensive sale ; but that, when that limit 
is passed, other goods of home production, or similar 
goods of foreign make, come into successful competition 
with them ; so that the manufacturers are not enabled, 
by the most extensive demand, to increase the rate of 
wages paid to the weavers. 

A considerable amount of very valuable and authentic 
information respecting the amount of labour employed 
in the spinning and weaving factories of this kingdom, 
has been collected and embodied in their reports by the 
Commissioners appointed to collect information as to the 
employment of children in factories, and subsequently 
by the gentlemen appointed as inspectors, under the act 
of 1833, for regulating the labour of their children. 

The following calculation, made by Mr. Stanway, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Cowell, one of the Commissioners, 
and inserted in the Supplementary Report of the Factory 
Commissioners (Part I., pp. 137, 138), is perhaps as 
near an approximation to the truth as, from the nature 
of the subject, (the numbers continually fluctuating,) it 
is reasonable to expect. Being founded upon actual and 
extensive returns, the statement may be received as sub- 
stantially, although not perhaps minutely, correct. 

Calculation of the total number of persons employed 
in cotton-mills in England, 

** The subsequent calculation does not aim at fixing 
the whole number of operatives dependent upon the cot- 
ton trade for subsistence, but only of that part of the 
operative body which earns a livelihood in cotton facto- 
ries moved by power y and is employed in carrying on 
the preparing, spinning, weaving, and accessary me- 
chanical departments within the walls of them. 

"It does not comprehend hand-loom weavers, printers, 
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bleacbersi dyera, cotton-thread lace-makerB, (an enor- 
mous and growing branch of tlie cotton manufacture,) 
and many other branches of manufacture, either arising 
out of, ot immediately dependent upon, the spinning of 
cotton by power. It cotuprehenUa thoHB operatives alone 
who habitually work in cotton factories. It shows their 
body to consiEt of 212,800 persona, and to earn annu- 
ally the enormous sum of 5,777,434/. 

"Calculation:— I 

" The total quantity of cotton consumed in the spin- 
ning of yarn, in Great Britain, in 1832, as stated in 
' Burn's Commercial Glance,' was 277,260,490 lbs.; 
and of this quantity, 27,327,120 lbs. was consumed 
in Scotland, leaving for the consumption of England 
249,933,370 lbs. 

" The net loss of cotton in spinning is estimated 
variously by diU'crent individuals, lu the calcuUtiona 
of Mr, Kennedy, made use of by him In a paper pub- 
lislted in the ' Transactions of the Manchester Literary 
«nd Philosophical Society,' it is taken at ti^ oz. per lb. ; 
while Montgomery, in his 'Theory and Practice of 
Cotton-Spinning,' computes it at I J oz., and Bum at 
Ij oz.; but BB the amount taken by Mt. Kennedy is 
that which appears to be generally considered correct, it 
is adopted ia these calculations, 

"If, then, from the quantity given above, we deduct 
lioz. per lb., or 23,431,253 lbs., we shall have the' 
total weight of jam produced 226,502,1 1 7 Iba. 

" The average number of hanka in each pound of yarn 
Bpun ia considered, by apparently a majority of persons 
conversant with the subject, lo be 40. Montgomery 
takes tlic average coimts spun in Great Britain at 50, ' 
wliich, taking into account the finer average numben j 
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spun in Scotland than in England, would fix the counts 
nearly as above stated. 

** The returns made to the Lancashire forms of in- 
quiry, as given in previous tables, show an average of 
finer counts than 40, but, as the returns were better made 
from the fine mills, than from the coarse, and from 
Manchester, where the finer yam is spun, than from the 
country,, it is evident that lower numbers ought to be 
taken than those shown in the returns; and, as the 
general opinion appears to be in favour of 40, this 
average is adopted. 

** Three mills, in different situations, and of average 
capabilities, made a return of the quantity produced by 
them in the month ending the 4th May, 1833; and, as 
the average counts of the whole were 39.98 hanks to 
the lb., and as they also gave the number of hands em- 
ployed in spinning during that month, and the duration 
of their labour, they furnished data from which may be 
easily calculated the total number employed in factories 
in England in preparing and spinning cotton. 

" In the mill of the first, 344 persons in the spinning 
department, working 276 hours, produced — 
18,000 lbs. of Nos. 30 to 32 
18,000 lbs. of Nos. 38 to 42 
2,4001bs.of Nos. 150to 170 

In the second mill, 245 hands, working 270 hours, 
produced — 

1,795 lbs. of No. 12 

4,285 lbs. of No. 22 

33, 838 lbs. of No. 40 

"And in the third, 110 hands, working 286 hour?, 
produced — 

16,7001bs. of No.40 

"The average counts of the three being, as before 
stated, 39.98, and the produce 95,018 lbs. 
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" The total miinber of iioura worked will therefore be 
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344x376+245x270+110x286-192,554; and the 
produce of each person per hour, T;S:Jf5=049,3461bB. 

" The usual estimate of 300 working days per annum 
of lli^ hours encli, or 69 hours per week, would give 
0.49^46 X 11 . 5 X 300 = 1 ,702.437 lbs. the produce of 
each pfraon per amiuia, and iJf.;4gj:jjj;-= 133,045, 
the number of persona employed in the preparation and 
spinning of cotton in England. 

"On an examination of supplement (Z") it will bo 
Been that, in the 67,819 persons of whom rctuma were 
made to the CommisHioij, there were 42,401 engaged ii 
preparing aud spinning cotton, 23,920 in the weaving 
deparlmcnt, aud 1,498 as engineers, mechanics, roUei^ 

" If, then, the same proportions are taken as existing 
in the total number of cut ton- workers whieh are found 
ill the returns made to the Lancashire forms of inquiry, 
the number of persons engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton-cloth in factories will be 75,055, and of those 
employed as engineers, &c., 4700; making, with the | 
133,045 in the spinning department, a general total of I 
212,800 persons engaged in cotion-factorles. 

"Which tulal number of 212,800 persons may be 
divided and distributed, by adopting the proportioi 
given in the returns made to (he Lancashire forms of 
inquiry, bo as to show the probable number of persons 
employed in each of the eight branches or departments 
of cottoQ-norkiag, and the aggregate amount of their 
net earnings per monili.'' 

■ Slatrmcnt of [he iliatributian ot GTfi\9 hands iota eigbl J 
flifll'rpnt braocbas or clEpartmeati of cotton warking, giv«n ii 
jiCLiiuus pn^c o( tbr; tiupjilcmuut. 
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The foregoing table was, as already explained, con- 
structed in order to show, from the result of partial 
returns, the probable number of persons employed in 
the various cotton-mills throughout the kingdom, divided 
according to their different employments. More exten- 
sive returns have since been obtained by the factory 
inspectors, and it is satisfactory to observe how nearly 
these later, and more detailed returns bear out the 
estimate formed by Mr. Stanway, and adopted by the 
Commissioners. It will be seen that the computation 
made by Mr. Stanway gives 212,800 as the number of 
persons of all ages employed in spinning and weaving 
factories in the United Kingdom ; while the actual num- 
ber given in to the inspectors amounts to 220,134 per- 
sons, being a difference of only 7334, or not quite 3j 
per cent. Before giving the summary of the statements 
made by the inspectors, it may be satisfactory to insert 
the following particulars derived from returns made to 
the Commissioners, by the proprietors of 225 cotton- 
mills in Lancashire. 
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The numbers given in the foregoing summary have 
reference only to those branches of the cotton manu- 
facture which are carried on in spinning and weaving 
factories, and do not include the persons employed in 
printing and dyeing, nor the numerous hand -loom 
weavers, with many other branches of the manufacture, 
and the great numbers who are otherwise directly or in- 
directly dependent upon it for support. Mr. M'CuUoch 
has estimated that, '' allowance being made for old and 
infirm persons, children, &c., dependent upon those ac- 
tually employed in the various departments of the cotton 
manufacture; and in the construction, repairs, &c., of 
the machinery and buildings required to carry it on," the 
entire cotton manufacture " must furnish, on the most 
moderate computation, subsistence for from 1,200,000 
to 1,400,000 persons." 

If we were to apply Mr. Stan way's method of compu- 
tation in order to discover the number of persons em- 
ployed in factories at various periods, we should find 
that, for spinning the quantities of cotton used in 1801 
and subsequent periods, the following numbers of persons 
would be required : — 



1801 


• 


• 


26,929 


1821 


• 


• 


68,257 


J806 


• 


• 


28,6-26 


1826 


• 


• 


80,918 


1811 


• 


• 


44,863 


1831 


• 


• 


135,742 


1816 


• 


• 


48,094* 


1834 


• 


• 


153,304 



These numbers are exclusive of the persons who were 
employed in weaving in factories, and who, according to 
Mr. Stanway's estimate, amounted, in 1832, to *75,055. 
It would by no means furnish a correct view, how- 
ever, if the amoimt of labour required for the con- 
version of the given quantities of cotton into yarn at 
the above-mentioned periods were taken at an uniform 

* Beginning of peace. In 1814, the last year of war, the 
number would be 26,715. 
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Mte. Tha vtiit imprOTements nwds duHng tlie last 
ftw yean in the mKchinerf spplied to ipinning has 
etuied luch an economy in the application of labour, 
fbat not one-half of the number of peraons in now re- 
qnired for carrying forward the varioui manufacturing 
proceuea with a given weight of cotton, that were em- 
ployed for producing an equal result thirty years ago: 
This Act will be sufficiently illustrated by the following 
•tatement, taken from the boolcs of Mr. Thomas Houlds- 
Worth, an eminent cotton-spinner of Manchester, and 
kid before the Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, 
Ac., which tat in 1833. This statement will further 
•how that, notwithstanding the great Tcduction in the 
rate of wages which has necesssrily accompanied the 
iatroducdon of improred machinery, the actual money- 
earnings of the operstire spinner are greater now than 
tbey were at the beginning of the century, and that his 
command of the necessaries of life places him in a far 
more advantageous position than he then occupied. 
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" The sack of flour ii taken at 280 lbs. 
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*^The above is the result of an average of several 
men's work at the diflferent periods." 

It will be seen that, in 1833, the number of hours 
employed during the week was 69, instead of 74, which 
it had been in the former years. But for this reduction 
in -the time of working, the net earnings would have 
been for No. 180, 36s. Id, and for No. 200, 45*. lOd.; 
and the quantities of flour and meat would have been 
for No. 180, 2241b8. and 72 lbs., and for No. 200, 285 lbs. 
and 91 lbs. respectively. 

The result of the foregoing table is corroborated by 
Mr. Babbage, who, in his '* Economy of Manufactures," 
page 337-9, fourth edition, gives the following state- 
ment : — 

'' A machine called in the cotton manufacture a 
* stretcher,' worked by one man, produced as follows :— 

Years. Pounds of Roving Wages Rate of Ranuag 

Cotton Spun. per Score. per Week. 

8, d, 8, d, 

1810 . . 400 . . I 3^ , .25 10 

1811 . . 600 . . 10 . . 25 
1813 • . 850 . .09. . 31 10( 
1823 . . 1000 . .07^. . 31 3 

'' The same man working at another stretcher, the rov- 
ing a little finer, produced:— 

1823 . . 900 • . 7^ . . 28 ]} 

1823 . • 1000 . .07. . 27 5 

1827 • . 1200 • .06. . 30 

1832 • . 1200 . .06. . 30 

''In this instance, production has gradually increased, 
until, at the end of 22 years, three times as much work 
is done as at the commencement, although the manual 
labour employed remains the same. The weekly earn- 
ings of the workmen have not fluctuated very mucbt 
and appear on the whole to have advanced : but it would 

x2 
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be imprudent to push too far reasonings founded upon a 

single instance. 

" The produce of 480 spindles of * mule-yarn spinning' 

at different periods was as follows : — 

Hanks, about 40 Wages 

Years. to the pound. per Thousand. 

8. d. 
1806 • . . 6,668 . . .92 
1823 . . . 8,000 . . .63 
1832 . . . 10,000 . . .38 

" The subjoined view of the state of weaving by hand 
and by power-looms at Stockport, in the years 1822 and 
1832, is taken from an enumeration of the machines 
contained in sixty-five factories, and was collected for 
the purpose of being given in evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

In 1822. In 1832. 
Hand-loom weavers • . 2800 800 2000 decrease. 

Persons using power-looms . 657 3059 2402 increase. 

Persons to dress the warp . 08 388 290 increase. 

Total persons employed . 3555 4247 692 increase. 

Power-looms . . . 1970 9177 8207 increase. 

During this period the number of hand-looms in em- 
ployment has diminished five-sevenths, whilst that of 
power-looms has increased to more than five times its 
former amount. The total number of workmen has in- 
creased about one-third ; but the amount of manufac- 
tured goods (supposing each power-loom to do only the 
work of three hand-looms) is three and a half times 
as large as it was before. 

" In considering this increase of employment, it must 
be admitted that the two thousand persons thrown out 
of work are not exactly of the same class as those called 
into employment by the power-looms. A hand- weaver 
must possess bodily strength, which is not essential for 
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m penon attending a power-loom : oonaequendy 
and young penons of boih sexes, from fifteen to aeYeft- 
teen yean of age, find employment in power-loom httU^ 
lies. This, however, would be a yeiy limited view of 
the employment arising from the introduction of power- 
looms : the skill called into action in building the new 
factoiies, in constructing the new machinery, in making 
the steam-engines to drive it, and in devising improvo- 
ments in the structure (^ the looms, as well as in r^^* 
lating the economy of the establishment, is of a much 
higher order than that which it had assisted in super- 
seding; and if we possessed any 'means of measuril^^ 
this, it would probably be found larger in amount. Nor 
in this view of the subject must we omit the hct that, 
although hand-looms would have increased in number if 
those moved by steam had not been invented, yet it is 
the cheapness of the article manufactured by power- 
looms which has caused this great extension of their 
employment; and that, by diminishing the price of one 
article of commerce, we always call into additional ac- 
tivity the energy of those who produce others. It ap- 
pears that the number of hand-looms in use in England 
and Scotland,** in 1830, was about 240,000; nearly the 
same number existed in the year 1820; whereas the 
number of power-looms which, iu K20, was 55,000*, 
had, in 1820, been 14,000. When it is considered that 
each of those power-looms did as much work as three 
worked by hand, the increased producing power was 
equal to that of 123,000 hand-looms. During the whole 
of this period the wages and employment of hand-loom 
weavers have been very precarious." 

In the cotton-mill of Messrs. Houldsworths, in Glas- 
gow, a spinner employed on a mule of 336 spindlea 

* The number eitimsted by Mr. Kennedy in 1829. 

X 3 
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aad spinning cotton 120 hanks to the pound, produced, 
in 1823, working 74^ hours in the week, 46 pounds of 
yam, his net weekly earnings for which amounted to 
26s. Id. In 1833, the rate of wages having in the 
meanwhile heen reduced 13j- per cent, and the time of 
working having heen lessened to sixty-nine hours, the 
spinner was enahled, by the greater perfection of the 
machinery, to produce, on a mule of the same number 
of spindles, 52^ pounds of yam of the same fineness, 
and his net weekly earnings were advanced to 29^. lOd. 

But a much more considerable economy than this has 
been very lately produced in cotton-mills by increasing 
the size of the mules. Mr. Cowell, in his " Explana- 
tory Preface to the Tables relative to Cotton and Silk 
Mills in the Lancashire District," inserted in the Sup- 
plementary Report of the Factory Commissioners, gives 
the following example of the effect of this improvement, 
as regards the cost of the yarn and the earnings of .the 
spinner. 

" In the year 1833, in two fine spinning-mills at 
Manchester, while I was in the town, a spinner could 
produce sixteen pounds of yarn of the fineness of 200 
hanks to the pound, from mules of the productive fer- 
tility of 300 to 324, working them sixty-nine hours ; 
and the quantity that he turned off in sixty-nine hours 
more frequently exceeded sixteen pounds than fell short 
of it. 

" These very mules were being replaced by others of 
double power while I was at Manchester. Let us ex- 
amine the eflfect on the spinner's earnings : — In the early 
part of last year he produced sixteen pounds of yarn of 
No. 200 from mules of the power of 300 to 324 spindles. 
Consulting the list of prices, I perceive that in May he 
was paid 35. M. a pound : this gives 545. for his gross 
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receipts, out of whicli lie had to pay (I will put the 
amount hiph) 13s. for asBistanta. TTiis leavee him with 
41s. enrninga. His mules hnve tbeir productive fer- 
tility doubled. They are converted into mules of the 
power of 648, He is now paid 2s. 5rf . a pound inatend 
of 3*. fid. But he produces ihirtj'-two pounds of yam 
of the fineness of 200 hanks to the pound in Bixty-nine 
iJioura. His gross receipts are immediately raiaed to 
^.^Is. id. I will now admit that he requires Jive assis- 
inats to help him, and averaging their cost at 5,'. a piece, 
their labour will cost him 25j., and to avoid all cavil, 1 
will add 2s. extra. Tiien deducting 21i. from his gross 
receipts, there remains a sum of bOs. 4d. for his net 
earnings for sisty-nine hours' work instead of 4ls., an 
increase of more than 20 per cent., while the cost of the 
yam is reduced I3d. per pound." 

An effect such as has just heen described can only be 
produced while the trade is in a course of rapid ex- 
tension. If the productive power of the machines were 
doubled without a corresponding increase in the demand, 
it is clear that the o])erativc spinners could not receive a 
greater amount of weekly earnings, but that, on the con- 
trary, many of them would be thrown out of work, and 
a competition for employment would thence ariae which 
luet occasion a reduction in their actual receipts. Con- 
ritlered in this point of view, tlie prosperity of this 
branch of national industry becomes a subject of the 
greatest importance — an importance far beyond all 
calculation of mere shiUings and pence. The ten- 
dency of all improvements in the various processes of 
ihe cotton manufacture is the abridgment of human 
:labour, but hitherto, such has been the gigantic pro- 
of the trade, as to give full employment to the 
Iliauda who, in a less prosperous slate of things, would 
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btTe been thrown out of work. Nor is this all. The 
ainttants of the spinners, who, from their oecupation in 
joining the threads hroken in the spinning, are called 
piecerSy and who are much more numerous than the 
spinners themselyes, are, while thus employed, quali- 
fying themselves to become spinners when they grow up. 
Hitherto the demand for workmen of that kind has been 
ioffieiently great to absorb all who have thus been quali- 
fied, and to cause them to receive, as spinners, adequate 
and even liberal wages. Piecers are generally employed 
in the proportion of four to one spinner, but one of these 
four is generally a girl, who does not in after-life become 
a spinner, but is transferred to some other department 
of the mill. It is further probable that, of the three 
boys, one may cease to work in a factory, but even then 
the number of candidates for employment as spinners 
will be continually doubled in the course of a few years , 
and if we had no other means for ascertaining the pro- 
gressive extension of the manufacture, the fact of the 
continual absorption of these fresh hands would prove 
how great that extension must be — that it must have 
continued with a constantly accelerated speed in order 
not to lower the earnings of the operative spinners, 
whose ranks are thus increased in a geometrical ratio. 

Provided nothing shall occur to prevent the cotton 
manufacture of this country from developing itself in the 
same extraordinary manner as it has done during the 
last twenty years, the new candidates for employment 
will of course receive the same encouragement as those 
have experienced who have preceded them. But this 
is a state of things very liable to be deranged. There 
are many causes which might contribute to this derange- 
ment. A war, however much on other grounds to be 
deplored, might in this respect be among the least fatal 
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I of the checks to our to anufac luring industry, since it 
would oflcr another employment in the place of those 
Tthicii would be abridged. The closing of foreign mar- 

»keU, through the increasing skill or the jealouey of 
UanufBctureTs in other couutriea, and a falUiig offiu the 
ktherto continually augmented supply of the raw ma- 
letial] arc among the more obvious of those adverse cir- 
bumstances. The closing ugoinst us uf aome accustomed 
channels of trade has, at various times, been experienced ; 
»nd the degree of distress which it would otherwise have 
occasioned has, in a short time, been removed by the 
demands of new customers, who have, in a measure, 
been compelled to become such by the continually dimi- 
Bishing prices of our goods. It will be seen, in a future 
tection of this work, in how great a degree these counter- 
acting causes have operated during the last thirty-hve 
years : but although hitherto the favourable have always 
more than counterhalunccd the unfavourable ciicum' 
Btances that have affected the demand for our products, it 
ean hardly be hoped that the same good fortune will always 
attend ua; that " new worlds" are to he continually 
" called into esistence " as fast as the improvements of 
our spinning and weaving machinery may require new 
1^^ customers ; or that another India will offer a market 
^1^ which we can undersell the native manufacturers of 
^Hfabrics, the raw material for which is grown upon their 
^Bttwn soil, and which from time immemorial bave been 
^H Among the chief staples of their country. 
^H These forebodings might, it is true, have been nd- 
^" vaneed with apparently equal reason at any time during 
die period in which the cotton manufacture of England 
has been attaining to the magnitude which it has now 
Kached, and which it has been endeavoured faintly lo 
t tkctch. According to present appearnnces there has, in- 
■ deed, hardly ever beeu a time in which those forebodings 
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might not have been urged with greater reason than now, 
when the raw material is reaching our shores in un- 
wonted abundance, and the real demands of consumers 
in almost every part of the world are giving unremitted 
employment to every spindle and loom throughout the 
kingdom. He must, however, have read the page of 
history, and especially of commercial history, to very little 
purpose who has not perceived that, when least dreaded 
and expected, changes will sometimes arise which no fore* 
tight could predict, no prudence or exertion avert. The 
better understanding of the principles of trade on the 
part of those to whom the business of legislation is con-* 
£ded may do much to prevent the dreaded reverses ; an 
increasing degree of enlightenment among the rulers of 
other countries, leading them to a greater encouragement 
of commercial intercouree, may do more ; and it is to be 
hoped and expected that the example in this respect set 
within the last few years by England, in abandoning 
restrictions which were so long and pertinaciously held 
by her, may overcome those prejudices in the minds 
of foreigners, which our commercial success in spite 
of those restrictions has fostered, and that a spirit of 
liberality between nations will be' acknowledged as 
the truest means for promoting the prosperity of each. 
When all this shall be accomplished, however, constant 
vigilance will be required, not indeed for what is called 
the protection of our great manufacture, but to avert or 
to remove obstacles as they may present themselves, and 
especially to relieve the springs of industry from those 
which remain of the shackles by which its energy has 
in former times been cramped. Much has been done 
to this end already during the last four years, by re- 
forming our tariff, and we may confidently hope that 
whatever remains to be effected in this respect will be 
completed under the auspices of the same enUghtened 
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policy by which to mnny reforma have already been 
brought about in nur commeTcial system. Any further ob- 
eervations on this branch of the subject may, with more 
propriety, he deferred to thac part of this work which 
will be devoted to the consideration of our external 
commerce. 

At the present time (November, 1935) the citenaion 
of coHon factories is going forward at a rate at least 
eqnttl to that experienced at any former period. Dr. 
Kay, one of the Assistant Poor Law Com miss ion era, in a 
report dated 22nd July, 1835, made by him to the Cen- 
tral Board, gives a statement of the " quantity of steam- 
power either recently erected but not supplied with 
hands, or which is ordered and will be in operation in a 
year and a half, or two years, in the cotton diatricta of 
LancBsiiire and its immediate vicinity." This statement 
comprises thirty different places in which the new ma- 
chinery is to be applied ; the number of factories in 
which it is to be set to i>'ork is 169, and the amotintof 
the power is stated to he equal to 7507 horses. When- 
ever this power shall be brought into complete activity, 
It will require the employment of more than 43,000 ad- 
ditional persons of all ages, calculating according to the 
relation which is known to exist at tliis time between 
the amount of mechanical power and of the number of 
persons employed in tlie cotton-mills of Lancashire. 
This number will, however, admit of some abatement, 
through the uee of the aelf-actiug mule, which will be 
chielly, if not altogether, adopted in cases where new 
machinery must lie provided. 

The following table of the number ofpower-looms used 
in the various manufactures of this country haa 
compiled from returns obtained by the Inapect ora of 
Factories, and laid before Parliament, 
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of ike Nombtr of Power-Looois lued in FActorieo in 
the United Kingdom, at the end of the year 1835, diatinffuiah- 
fag Connttea, and the branch of Manufactore in whidi the 



IiMeaiMw 

W— teKireUad .... 
ChMkIn 


Cotton. Woollen. 


8Uk. Flaza 


Mixed 
Goods. 


Total. 


61.176 

• . ■ 
99.491 

9.403 

4.039 

336 

a • • 

• • . 

• • • 

40 
8 

• . • 

• • • 
. . . 

. • • 

• • • 
. * • 

186 

• • • 

• • • 


1.148 
8 
8 

• • ■ 
3,779 

• • • 

• • • 

• « • 

'89* 

• • • 

'74' 

• • • 

• . ■ 

4 
4 

• • • 

• • • 

6 


366 

• • 

414 
166 

• a 

119 

80 

106 

• a 

• a 
a « 

300 
154 

a a 

7 

• • 

• a 

• a 

• • 

• a 


a • 

• • 

• • 
« • 

• • 
• 

• • 

' 19 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• • 
• 

• • 

• • 

' 89 

• • 


' » 


68.684 

8 

98.913 

9,589 

7.808 

45ft 

80 

106 

19 

199 

8 

30O 

930 

9ft 

7 

4. 

4 

186 

k9 

6 


Dwbydiirc 

T«lnUi« 


Staffordshire 

DtTOstUitt' 

EaMx 

KMt 

Ltientcrahir* . • • • • 

MlddlcMX 

NOTfolk 

SomertetoUrt 

WmrwUkabin 

WorecsUrthir*. • . . 
Gloaetstanhira . . . 
BfoBtfomeffTshlre . . 
OaaibOTlaad....... 

Dorfaam 

Morthnaibcrlaad .. 

Total In Knglaad.. 

Lanarlciblre 

Bcofretrthire 

DnmbartoDshlre. . . 
Batetbire 


90.679 


6.105 


1,714 


41 


25 


97.564 


14,069 

1.339 

5:« 

94 

736 

90 

431 

848 

i • • 


• • • 

. • • 
... 

• a • 
... 
... 

• • • 

*22* 


• a 
a • 
a • 
a • 

• • 
a • 
. • 
. • 
a a 


a . 

26 

• 

• • 

• • 

'l42 

• « 




14,069 

1,365 

534 

94 

736 

90 

421 

390 

23 


ATrshire 


Klrkcudbrigbt .... 

Perthihlfe 

Aberdeenibire .... 
Bozburghshire .... 

Total In ScotUad.. 

Wattrford 

Wexford 

KUdarc 


17.631 


82 


• a 


168 




17.721 


389 

67 

52 

23 

840 

423 

170 




a a 

• • 

a . 

• • 


• • 
• 

• • 

• • 
a • 

'100 


r 


339 

67 

58 

23 

840 

423 

270 


Dublin 


Antrim ........... 


Down. ...••.••..«. 


Arm ash . • • ■ 


Total In Ireland... 


1.416 


• • • 


• • 


100 


• m 


1,516 


Sngland 

Scotland. *• 


90,679 

17,531 

1,416 


SUMBIA 

5.103 
28 
... 


BY. 

1.714 

. • 

• • 
• 


41 


25 

• • 

• • 


97.564 

17.721 

1.516 


Ireland • • • . 


United Kingdom . . 


100,696 


5.127 


1,714 


309 


•2.5 


116,801 



* The maierlali used are worsted, cotton, silk, and India-rubber thread ; 
the articles manufacttired are girths, belts, braces, garters, and the like. 
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The art of printing on woven fubrics ie of very an- 
cient origin. Anderson, in bis " History of Commerce," 
states that it was first practised in London in 1676. 
The first cotton piinter in England ia said to have been 
• Frenchman, whose print-ground was at Riclimond, on 
the banks of the Thames. Owing to the interference 
^ parliament, first by the imposition of heavy dnties, 
wad afterwards by more direct restrictions, the trade was 
destroyed in 1720. The oliject of the legislature in this 
proceeding appears to have been the encouragement 
of the silk and woollen mnnufactures. The restriction 
against wearing printed fabrics, of which cotton formed 
a part, was repealed in 173G, and it was computed that, in 
1150, as many as 50,000 pieces of goods madeof lin 
irarp and cotton-weft were printed iu England. At that 
icans had been devised for spinning cotton- 
larn of a strength which fitted it for forming the warp, 
about fifteen years thereafter, the printing business 

B introduced into Lancashire, and from that t 
pears to have grown in proportion to the increase of the 
cotton manufacture. But it is only during the present 
century that this branch of industry has attained to any 
conHiderable importance. In consequence of the duty 
inposed upon printed cottons, we are acquainted with 
quantity which has undergone the process at dif- 

■ent periude up to the year 1831, ' 
repealed. 



le qiunlity ]itiiiteil iu 



Tarda. 

32,aeO,72D 
I2l,6ia,.17j 
3-17,^50,399 




icu the duty was 



the quantity printed at the 
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This great increase must be ascribed to the improved 
contrivances and processes which, in the interval, have 
been introduced. By some of these, processes which 
formerly occupied many weeks are now performed in a 
few hours, effecting a great saving in labour and in the 
amount of capital required. The substitution of me- 
tallic cylinders on which the patterns are engraved, in 
the place of wooden blocks, was first practised about 
1185, and at once effected a great saving. The process 
of engraving the entire surface of these large cylinders 
was, however, a very expensive operation ; and it was 
consequently a more important improvement when the 
system was introduced of engraving the pattern upon a 
small steel cylinder, and thence transferring it by 
pressure, first to softened steel, and then, this being 
hardened, to the copper cylinders, in the manner 
which has since been used for multiplying plates used 
for printing bank-notes. By this means the engraved 
patterns can be transferred to almost an indefinite 
number of cylinders at a trifling expense. The small 
cylinder upon which the engraving is first sunk is called 
the die, the second cylinder to which the pattern is 
transferred in relief is called the milL This, when 
hardened, will give the required impression to a great 
number of cylinders made of the softer metal, and as 
the die can likewise be made to give up its pattern to 
several mills, a sufiicient number of cylinders can always 
be produced from one engraving. 

The introduction of this great improvement took place 
about 1808, and has had a powerful effect in extending 
the trade of the country. At this time, cylinders thus 
made and engraved, after the novelty of the patterns is 
gone by in England, are exported to various parts of 
Europe and America, 
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The policy of Bubjecting euch an article as printed 
^ttona lo the buitben and restrictions of the excise laws 
'in^i always much queelioncd. To preserve our export 
trade, it was, of course, necessary, during the continuance 
-ef the duty, to grant a drawback upon ehipnient equal 
to the amount of the duty. The net revenue derived 
ftom the tax, on an average of the ten years preceding its 
fcpeal, was a little more than GOOflOQl. per annum ; hut 
in order to realize this sum to the Exchequer, the gross 
(unouiit of duty levied during tlie same time averaged 
i,850,000;. per annum, more than two-lhlrda of the 
jjWme being repaid as drawback upua quantities ex- 
_ irted. This, in itself, was a great and acknowledged 
jevil: it held out teroptation, and opened the door to 
J^auds, which, it is well knownj were committed to a 
gponsiderahle extent j and besides this crying evil, the 
iterference of revenue rcgulutiong placed many ob- 
;aclc8 in the way of experiments and improvements, 
) we have since happily been able to ascertain. With- 
it entering into any niinute explanations upon this 
ibject, it may l>e stated, in proof of this assertiou, and 
Lpon the authority of a gentleman thoroughly and in- 
niately conversant with all the details of calico printing, 
ist, upon the same premises, with the same capital, 
id employing the same amount of labour, double the 
lantity of cloths are now printed which were printed 
reviouE to the rejieol of the duty, and to the consequent 
jiatnoval of the revenue- officers from the printworks. 

Another very great improvement has been effected 
jWithia the last five years. At first, only one colour could 
h» imparted to the pattern on the cylinder ; and if more 
Hiktt one colour were required, it was necessarj' to resort 
4d a different process, and to print the several colours by 
different opcratiune. This disadvantage 



I 
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length ^^M 
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partially got over ; so that, five years ago, printers were 
enabled to impart two, and even three, colours by means 
(^ cylinders ; but it is now common to print five colours 
at one operation. The vast improvement which has 
latterly been produced in the style and execution of 
printed cotton goods is matter of such common observa- 
tion, that it cannot be necessary to enlarge upon it here : 
but for it, the cotton manufacture could not, in this 
branch, have stood against the powerful rivalry to which 
it has of late been subjected by our silk manufacture. 
This improvement has been assisted by the discovery of 
a method for imparting to cotton fabrics the brilliant red 
colour of cochineal, which was previously applied to 
woollens only. This is effected by simply passing a 
current of steam on to cloth to which the cochineal-dye 
has previously been applied, that process having the 
efiect of fixing the colour. 

It is not possible to make any comparative estimate of 
the growth of the hosiery branch of the cotton manufac- 
ture. The chief seats of this manufacture are Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire ; but other branches of the 
hosiery trade are carried on in those counties, and 
cotton is partially employed in the stocking-frames of 
Leicestershire. The estimates formed have generally 
had reference to all the branches of the hosiery manu- 
facture collectively. Blackner estimated the number of 
stocking-frames at work in 1812 as 29,590. Thirty 
years before that time, their number had been estimated 
at 20,000. Judging from the situations assigned for the 
working of the frames in 1812, it would appear that 
rather more than one-third of those machines were em- 
ployed in producing cotton hose^ but, for the reason 
already stated, no very accurate estimate of the propor- 
tions can be formed from their locality. In 1833, a 
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meeting was Held of delegates from the frame-work 
knitters, when a resolution was formed for dividing the 
seat of the hosiery manufacture into districts, with the 
view of obtaining, among other things, exact details of 
the number and description of frames, the amount of 
labour employed in th^m, and such further particulars 
as might enable the workmen to co-operate for the more 
effectual protection and advancement of their interests. 
The resolution thus formed was not, indeed, carried into 
effect in the manner nor with the objects proposed ; but 
was of advantage, by its having been the means of draw- 
ing to the subject the attention of Mr. Felkin, a merchant 
of Nottingham, intimately connected with the trade 
of the hosiery districts ; and this gentleman has drawn 
up an estimate of the extent of the manufacture in its 
various branches, which is believed to present a suffi- 
ciently accurate approximation to the condition of the 
trade at that time to answer all practical purposes. The 
following is Mr. Felkin's estimate : — - 
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Since 1813, when Mr, Blackner made the estimate of 
29,590 fraineB ns the tola! of what were uBed in theUnited 
Kingdom, many frames hnve been widened ao as to make 
two stockings at once, which was not the case before. 
The quantity of cotton hosiery goods made in 1 633 ivaa 
Ktimated by Mr. Felkin to have increased more than 
fifty per cent, in the preceding twenty years — an opinion 
■which agrees with the fact which everybody must have 
observed, that the tiec of cotton stockingB has, during 
diat time, been superseding tlioie of ivoollen to a great 
Mtent among the female part of the population. It will 
bIso be seen from the statement of Mr. Felkin, that the 
«umber of frames employed for making cotton goods, 
vhich in 1812 was about one- third the whole number 
employed, fonned about one-half in 1833, or 16,300 out 
of 33,000 frames. 

The making of slockiuga is altogether n domestic 
manufacture, being curried on in the dwellings of the 
workmen. Some of these persona posaegs frames, which 
are their own property, but the greater part use frames 
which belong to the maaleT-manufacturers, by whom 
the workmen are employed, and who are paid by those 
workmen an annual rent, varying from forty ahillings to 
five pounds, according to the size and capability of the 

The bobbin -net manufactiire has altogether risen up 
during the present century, and in a comparatively small 
number of yeara has become an object of national im- 
portance, finding employment for between 150,000 and 
200,000 persons, whose wHgesamount to 2,500,000/. per 
annum, as stated in a memorial addreaacd in June, 1834, 
to the Lords of the Treasury by the principal merchants 
and manufacturers engaged in the bobbin-net trade. 

The first successful attempt at producing, by means of 
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ouchinerft net-work bearing the chiracteri«tic8 of Uee, 
was made in 1809; and .this machine, rude in its con* 
atmction, and slow and inefficient in its operation, in 
oomparison with the improved machinery now emplo]ptd 
ibr the same purpose, was the subject of a patent, the 
possessors of which realized, during the continuance of 
their exclusive right, very hurge fortunes. Since the ex- 
piration of this patent, the machinery of the frame has 
been most importantly simplified, and its efficiency in- 
ereated ; so that, by the application of an equal amount 
•f labour, twelve times the quantity of net is now pro- 
duced which could have been previously made, and a 
quantity of the finished manufacture is now sold for 
2f . 6c(., which, during the continuance of the patent, was 
sold for 5/. The extent to which the bobbin-net manui- 
fiicture had since reached may be seen from the following 
statements recently drawn up by Mr. Felkin, who has 
been personally interested in the trade from its com* 
mencement, and posseBses all the requisite faeilitias 
for preparing an accurate estimate concerning it : — » 

Statistics of the Bobbin-Net Trade. 

Capital employed in Spinning and Doubling the Yarn : — 
fixed capital in 35 spinning and 34 doubling factoriet— 

784,000 spinning, 296,700 doubling spindles . . £715,000 
Floating capital in spinners* and doublers* stock, and 

necessary sundries 200,000 



915,000 

I>ednct l-6tb, employed for foreign bobbin-net trade . 155,000 

Total capital employed in spinning and doubling for . 

English bobbin-net trade .... £760,(HH) 

Capital employed in Bobbin-Net making :— 

Fixed capital in factories, principally for power- 
machines • 



powtr-macbines, areraging U quarr 



£85,000 



terswide 170,000 

' » ■ '■ hand-macbines, averaging 9 qrs. wide . 267 ,000 

floating capital in stock on liand, power- owners . . 150,000 

-"-----------——— nand-ownera . . 250,000 



£922,000 
Capital in embroidering, preparing, and stock . 250,000 

Total capital employed in the trade • . , . £1,932,000 
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The Value of the Mateiials uaed la as follows :— 

6,000 lbs. cotton yarn, No. 130 

10,000 

75,000 

85,000 

95,000 
350.000 
250,000 
220,000 

60,000 
9,000 



130 


. at 7«. M. 


, £3,^0 


140 


8«. Od. 


4,000 


150 


8«. 9d. 


. 32.812 


160 


9s. 6d, 


. 40,375 


170 


. 10». Id. 


. 60,270 


180 


. I2s. Od. 


. 210,000 


190 


Us. Od. 


. 175,000 


200 


• IG$. Od. 


. 176,000 


210 


1S«. 6<f . 


. 55,500 


220 


. 21<. 3d, 


, 9,663 



1,160.000 lbs. yarn 



20 per cent, discount • • 

NetTalncof yarn • • . . 

Value of silk used . . . . 

Wages, Interest, wear and tear, &c. 

Valae of rough goods • . 

200,000 pieces, gassed, Sdl • , . 
300,000 M bleached, lOtf. 

300,000 „ dressed, U. 9d. , . 

One-third figured, cost . . . . 
200,000 pieces, wide-nets, finished. Is. 6<f. . 
100,000 „ quillings, 3a. . 



765.770 
151.154 



iS604.616 

40.000 

732,234 

4^1,376,850 
2.500 
12.500 
26.000 
350.000 
15.000 
15.000 

£1,797.850 



The Number of Machines, exduslTe of 165 not at Work, ia 3,547> of the 

following descriptions : — 



Plain 

Quilling . 
Fancy • 


Rotatory 


Circular. 


Lever. 


Trarers 
Warp. 


Pusher- 
Grecian. 


Total. 


1,293 

247 
45 


116 
116 
188 


16 
761 
448 


• • 
152 


• • 
. > 
165 


1,426 

1,124 

098 


1,585 


420 


1,226 


152 


166 


8,647 



The Parts of the Kingdom In which theae Machines are employed. 



Nottinghamshire . 
r^icestershire 
Derbyshire . 
West of England . 


Plain. 


Qnillngs. 


Fancy. Total. 


Quantity of 
Yam used. 


872 
207 
192 
654 


1,006 
37 
49 
30 


782 
99 
14 

103 


2,160 
848 

255 
787 


lbs. 
640,000 
100,000 
100,000 
320,000 


1,425 


1,122 


996 


8,645 


1,160.000 
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TlM Qoanfclty and Vahie of the rough Gooda produced by the differoit 

kiada of Machinea are :— 



Botary • . 
Lerrr . 
Circular • 
Puthcr-Grecian 
Trarera Warp 






Square Tarda. 

15.8^.848 

8,327,240 

2.627.137 

811. 6a0 

325.188 



£, 

662.8^ 

476.950 

141,864 

41.674 

M,196 



27,919.063 square yards £1.37«,8M 

The Number of HacUae Owners is 83?, of whom 

6 possess from 31 to 40 MachlMi. 

- 4 ,, ,, 4Uo 60 

6 ,. ., 61 to 100 

1 .. .. 104 

1 ,. .. 120 

audi .. .. 200 



802 potteM only 1 Macbioe. 
208 .. ..2 



* * 



212 .. 


from 3 to 5 Machines. 


89 .. 


,, etolO 


24 .. 


,. 11 to 20 


10 ., 


.. 2ito30 



1* 

• ( 

• * 

• t 

• * 



The Power of the different kinds of Machines as to the width of the 

Bobbin-Net produced, is ; 



Width stated in ! 
Quarters. 


Rotatory 


Circular. 


Lever. 


Pusher- 
Grecian. 


Trarers* 
Warp. 


Total. 


4>Qttarter 


• . 


• • 


1 


5 


2 


8 


5 


12 


8 


4 


24 


tf 


61 


6 ,, 


26 


62 


110 


61 


117 


866 


7 


12 


67 


148 


25 


20 


262 


8 ,. 


496 


240 


321 


18 


9 


1,084 


9 ,, , 


19 


32 


113 


3 


1 


J 68 


10 


313 


26 


192 


IG 


• • 


546 


11 


41 


2 


1L>2 


7 


• • 


172 


12 ,. 


622 


4 


184 


6 


■ • 


816 


13 .. 


17 


f • 


12 




• • 


29 


14 ,. 


4 


• • 


5 




• • 


9 


16 


1 


• • 


2 




• • 


3 


16 »* 


22 


• • 


I) 




• • 


31 


20 M 


• t 


• • 


2 




• • 


2 


l,5d5 


420 


1,225 


165 


152 


3,547 



The wages of persons employed in the diflFerent 

branches of the manufacture vary according to the kind 

of work produced. The net earnings of 

Men are from 12«. to 35«. per week, averaging about 16«. 
Women ,, 3». tol2». ,, ,, 6*. 

Children , , 1«. 6d. to 5«. , , y, 2s. 6d, 

Successive improvements in the arrangements of the 
machines had caused those first constructed — theTravers- 
warp machines — to go out of use, and a great number of 
them which had cost 300/. each, were sold and broken up 
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for the Talne ai the iron which they contained. Teij 
recently it has heen found, that hv a slieht alteration these 
machines may be adapted to the production of fancy 
nets ; such of them as remained have been thus modi- 
fied at a small expense, and employed for the production 
of ^Bibrics of continuaUv-increasins: beauty and value. 

Various estimates have been formed concerning the 
extent and yalue of the cotton manufacture in this king- 
dom. Mr. Dugald Bannatyne, in the Supplement to the 
*^ Encyclopaedia Britannica," and Mr. M'Culloch, in the 
second edition of his " Dictionary of Commerce," have 
both estimated the value of goods annually manufjiic-* 
tured at the sum of thirty-four millions, and Mr. M*Cul* 
loch estimates the capital employed at the same sum, vis. : 

Capital employed in the purchase of the raw material £4,000,000 
Capital employed in the payment of wages • 10, 000 , 000 

Capital invested in spinning-mills, power and hand- 
looms, warehouses, stocks in hand, &c, • 20,000,000 

£34,000,000 

The value^f the goods annually produced is made up, 
according to Mr. M'Cullocb's estimate, as follows : — 

Raw material, 240,000,000 lbs. at 7d, per lb. • £7, 000 , 000 
Wages of 800,000 weavers, spinners, bleachers, &c. 

at22/. 10*. a-yeareach • • • • 18,000,000 
Wages of 100,000 engineers, machine-makers, smiths, 

masons, joiners, &c. at 30/. a-yegr each • 3,000,000 

Profits of the manufacturers, wage^of superiottndence, 

sums to purchase the mat^rii^s of machinery, coals, 

&c. .... .... . 6,000,000 

£34,000,000 

Mr. Baines, who has been at considerable pains to 
ascertain the correctness of these estimates, has given 
the following statement, somewhat different in its de» 
tails, but arriving substantially at the same result M wat 
given by Messrs. Bannatyne and M'Culloch :— 
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Extent and Value of the British Cotton Manufacture 

[in 1833. 

Cotton wool imported • • . • lbs.303,656,837 

' eoniumed in the manufacture • 282,675,200 

Tarn ipun (deducting 1 ( ox. per lb. for loss) . 256 , 174 ,400 
Number of banki spun (averaging 40 to the lb.) 

hankfl 10,246,976,000 
Length of yam spun (840 yarda to the hank) miles 4,890,602, 182 
Value of the cotton wool conaumed, at 7d, per lb. £8 , 244 ,693 
Value of the cotton exports— goodi £13,754,992 

yarn 4,704,008 

£18,459,000 
Value of mannfacturei coninmed at home 12,879, 693 



Total raloe of the manufacture • £31 ,338,693 

Capital employed in the manufacture • • 34,000,000 
Quantity of cotton goodi exported in 1832 — 
White or plain cottons • yds. 259,493,096 

Printed or dyed cottons . • 201,552,407 

461,045,503 

Number of persons supported by the manufacture 1 , 500 , 000 

Number of operatives in the spinning and weaving- 
Factories— in England . . . 200,000 
in Scotland . • • 32,000 

in Ireland • • • 5,000 

237,000 

Wages earned by the factory operatives . • £6,044,000 

Power moving the factories — steam, 33, 000 horses 

water, 11,000 

' horse power, 44,000 

Number of spindles 9,333,000 

Number of power-looms • • • • • 100,000 

Number of hand-loom weavers • • • 250,000 

Wages earned by do £4,375,000 

It is only within the last ten years that the silk ma- 
nufacture can be said to have been firmly established in 
this country. Silk goods have, indeed, been made ii^ 
England since the time of Edward the Thirds and at 
various times measures intended to act for the protec- 
tion of the manufacturers have been passed by the legis- 
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Ulure. With this \ievt, the importaiion of silk gi 
maaufactured iii other countriea was strictly prohibited 
in 1165, and this syslem continued in furce iluring a lung 
series ot' years, such goods being expressly escluded from 
the benefit of the treaty of commerce concluded nith 
France ill 17S6- 

By this prohibitory law the English silk manufac- 
turers were legally secured in the exclusive poBseesion of 
the home market, from which, in the (hen imperfect 
condition of ihe manufacture, they would have been 
driven by the superior fabrics of foreign looms. Pro- 
tected trades are almost invariably carried ou without 
that regard to economy in the processes which is neces- 
sary, ia order to provide for their e\teusion by bringing 
the protected article within the reach of a larger numbra' 
of consumers. Hence it arose that silk goods came to 
be looked upon as mere luxuries, the use of which must 
be confined to the richer classes ; and this state of things 
was aggravated by their being thence considered fit ob- 
jects of taxation. Heavy duties were Iherefure imposed 
upon the importation of raw and throwu silk ; the ma- 
nufactured goods made of a material, the cost of which 
was thus enhanced, continued beyond the reach of the 
multitude, and tlie manufacturers were consequently 
liable to considerahle and violent vicissitudes from every 
change of fashion. On the other hand, those manufac- 
turers feeling themselves secure in their legal monopoly 
of the home market, were without the necessary stimulus 
to improvement, and additional temptations were conse- 
quently held out to the smuggler to introduce the supe- 
rior prohibited goods of France. The slow progresa 
made in this branch of manufacture in England, under 
thiB system of duties and restrictions, may be seen from 
the following tabic of the ijiiaiitities of raw and thrown 
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^Ik imported at rarious timeB ioto the kingdom, from the 
^Hi 1 76S| when the prohibition of foreign Eilli goods wb> 
enacted, until the end of 1835. 



AVERAGE IMPORTATION. 




R.W. 


Wb.1«. 


TIlIOMH, 


Toi,l. 


lTBG.S.BnS7. Iw»Itt«») 


7B0.0OD 
1,095,000 


."": 


36a.O0O 


716';goo 
881,000 

l.US.OOO 








1816,16. .Bd U. fir.1 ye.™! 
of ptlCF. .Dd fiflT JtlT. 1 
■rwrpr.>h3UUai>WUEam. 


a?,ooo 

71.000 


3^,000 


INI, as. .nd S3. lhr« lut 
jftn prior to IhE chjmgf 
odirileni 


1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

I81S 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1S24 

1925 

1826 

1827 

1B28 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 


H.W. 


-Wul^. 


Thrown. 


TOtBl. 


1,504 ,'235 
1,069,596 
873,414 
1,343,051 
1,444,681 
1,446,097 
1,622,799 
1,864,513 
1,993,764 
2,051.895 
3,414,520 
2,848,51)6 
1,964,188 
3,759,138 
4,162,550 
2,719,962 
3,771,969 
3,035,832 
3,391,721 
3,838,793 
3,340,751 
J, 151, 008 


29 i 234 
27,971 
4,162 
49,055 
86,3J0 
71,331 
94,8S3 
105,047 
64,921 
S2,362 
133,257 
195,910 

'485,013 
762,258 
651,594 
654,381 
1,009,932 
1,382,872 


S36,'505 
377,822 
2 JO, 758 

294,553 
391,166 
331, 12& 
309,953 
360,248 
382,B78 
363,864 
463,271 
559,642 
289,325 
454,015 
3S5,262 
172,239 
436,535 
514,240 
329,932 
268,367 
165,768 
'254,578 


ibi. 
2,119,974 
1,475,389 
1,088,334 
1,686,659 
1,922,987 
1.84H,553 
2.0-i7,G35 
2,.^29.S08 
2,44h563 
2,'t(i8.12l 
4, on, 1118 
3,fi04,05S 
2,a:>3,513 
4,213,153 
4,54;,(i|-2 
2,892,201 
4,693,517 
4,312,330 
4,373,247 
4,761,543 
4,322,451 
5,788,458 


In the jeaia 1826 to 1829 the watte is includtd with the 
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During all the period embraced in this table, up to 1824, 
the silk trade of England was one continued alternation 
of prosperity and diEtress. That the former conditioii 
prevailed is proved, however, by the increasing amount of 
the manufacture, comparing one period with another in 
the course of years. In 1 834 the system here described wa» 
wholly changed. The high duties of 4«. per lb. impo 
upon raw silk, and of 14». 8rf. per lb. upon thrown eilki i 
wete reduced ; the former to 3d. and the tatter to ti. 
per lb. These rates have since been further reduced | j 
that on raw silk to Id., and that on thrown silk to 3s. 6d. , 
per lb. : a regulation of the Custom-house permits tha 
Utter duty to be drawn back upon the exportation of tha 
goods into which foreign thrown silk is converted, 
the same time, the system of prohibition against the 
importation of foreign manufactured silk goods wai 
prospectively repealed, and a scale of duties adopted, 
under which such goods might be imported ; but in order 
to afford the silk manufacturers the opportunity of dis- 
posing of their stocks of goods already made, and of 
otherwise preparing for foreign competition, such im- 
portations were not allowed to take place imtil after the 
5th of July, 1826. 

An immediate and great increase was made in the 

consumption of silk goods by this reduction in the cost of 

. the material. Every throwing-mill and every loom was put 

n constant employment, and a great increase was made 

n the number of these eatabliahments. The number of 

I throwing-mills in different parts of the country was 

I raised from 175 to 366, and the number of gpindlea 

I from 730,000 to 1,180,000; yet, notwithstanding this 

I additional productive power, it was not possible for the 

I throwsters to keep pace with the demands of the weavers, 

I Tvhg Vfcre freqnently kept vfaiting during whole months 
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for silk to enable them to complete the orders which 
they had in hand. 

This full tide of prosperity was checked by the com- 
mercial panic which occurred at the close of 1825 ; and 
as the admission of foreign-made silk goods first took 
place during a time of general depression, a great cla- 
mour was raised on the part of the home manufacturers 
against the relaxation, which was said to be the chief, 
if not the only cause of the distress that had overtaken 
the trade. This distress, however, soon passed away, so 
that in the year 1827 a larger quantity of silk was ma- 
nufactured in this country than had ever before passed in 
an equal time through our looms. It is not by selecting 
a single year that a proper judgment can be formed upon 
such a subject, but the foregoing table, which details 
the importations of twenty-two years, ten of which were 
years of unqualified prohibition, is sufficiently extensive 
to afford means for deciding the degree of advantage 
which has attended the relaxation. It will be seen from 
this table, that, in the ten years preceding 1824, the 
quantity of raw and thrown silk used by our manufac- 
turers amounted to 19,409,020 lbs., being an average 
of 1,940,902 lbs. per annum; and that, in the twelve 
years following the change of system, the quantity used 
has been 49,973,331 lbs., or 4,164,444 lbs. per annum, 
being an increase over the average of the former period 
of 1 14 per cent. 

It is further remarkable that notwithstanding the great 
increase in the quantity of silk employed in our looms , 
the quantity of thrown silk imported has not at all 
augmented during the last sixty years, but, on the 
contrary, has of late sensibly diminished. The spur 
of competition has driven forward the manufacture 
in both its branches. Improved machinery has been 
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introduced into oui tbrowijig-milla, the effect of which 
has been to lessen by more than oae-half the cost of the 
'process ; and by the adoption and improvement of the 
in gen iouH machinery of Jacquard, our weavers are now 
enabled to produce fancy goods, the quahty of which is, 
vith a few exceptions of little intpartancc, fully equal, 
and, BB regards some sorts, superior, to the quality of 
goods made in France, aUhough the cost of production ia 
kot yet reduced to the level of that country. 
When the prohibition to the importation of foreign ailk 
goods was removed, a duty was imposed of 30 per cent. 
ifK^ valorem, which waa eoou after altered to specific 
ntes per pound, so calculated upon different kinds of 
goods as to be equal, in moat cases, to 30 per cent, upon 
the presumed value, this rate being assumed as the 
tnaxiiautn, of protection which in any case it was desir- 
.able to afford to the English manufacturers. Apart from 
«U considerations of a maximum as between the con- 
ners and manufacturers in this country, however, it 
B found impossible to adopt any higher scale of pro- 
tection, on account of the encouragement which would 
<^Teby be given to smugglers, and, in fact, while ar- 
JUiging the specific duties chargeable on the weight of 
the goods, it was on this account found necessary to fix 
le rate upon plain goods ou a scale equal to no more than 
5 per cent, on the value, while the higher per centage 
as retained upon other goods, the smu^ler's charge 
1 which was higher. The reason why tins charge wus 
less upon plain than upon fancy fabrics was this — the 
latler, being made to answer the immediate demands of 
,jvet-varying fashion, were required by the purchasers to 
)ie delivered to them without delay, while plain goods, 
;|rhich would be equally valuable at all times, could be 
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kept back by the smuggler to a more favourable oppor^ 
tunity for eluding the goyemment officers. 

For some time before and after the opening of our 
markets to the fabrics of other countries, it was firmly 
believed, and loudly asserted by many persons expe- 
rienced in the trade, that such a measure would bring 
certain ruin upon the silk manufacturers of England, 
who, being accustomed to work for only the higher ranks 
of society, had constantly experienced the evils attendant 
upon a limited market, and had been kept in dread of 
competition from without ; the successful adventures of 
contraband dealers having, under such circumstances, 
been frequently productive of temporary stagnations, 
which involved the manufacturers and their workmen in 
distress. The experience of a few years has served to 
show how groundless were these fears ; that by reducing 
the prices of their goods, which they were enabled to do 
through the reduction of the duty and the improvements 
in their machinery, the market would be so extended as 
to include among their customers by far the larger part 
of the population ; and that, stimulated by the rivalry 
of foreign manufacturers, such improvements would be 
effected in the quality of our fabrics, as would fit them 
for successful competition with the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of foreign looms. It is strictly correct to assert, 
that with free permission to import upon a moderate 
scale of duties, our silk manufacturers sufier less at 
present from foreign competition, than they did in the 
days of prohibition, when the quantity of smuggled goods 
amounted to only a small proportion of that now legally 
imported. In 1810, when the smuggler's difficulties 
were increased by the war, the quantity of contraband 
silks brought into consumption in this country was felt 
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to be 80 injurious to the mauufacturers, that they formed 
themselves into an association for the prevention <^ 
smuggling. Again, in 1818 and the following year, 
numerous petitions were presented to Parliament by the 
silk- weavers of Spitalfields and of Coventry, complaining 
of this illegal competition, and stating that, by means of 
it, " The demand for manufactured goods had for some 
time past so decreased, as to afford serious ground of 
alarm to the manufacturers, and to threaten the existence 
of the silk manufacture of this country." In one of 
these petitions it was stated, that operative weavers who 
used to earn from 30^. to 40^. per week, were at that 
time able to earn no more than 10^. or 11^. 

The fact last stated was by no means peculiar to the 
time embraced in the petition. The system under which 
the trade had been regulated for more than half a cen- 
tury had familiarized the country with the complaints 
of the silk weavers, who were constantly liable, on any 
change of fashion, to be thrown out of employment; 
and the high rate of whose wages when fully employed, 
being unaccompanied by prudent preparation for a fall 
in w^ages, only served, by multiplying their wants, to 
render the reverse the more distressing when it came. 

Since the year 1824, when the shackles were removed 
from the trade, the silk manufacture in all its branches 
has spread itself into various districts, and is conducted 
upon a scale, and according to principles which admit 
of so great a degree of economy, as not only to place the 
products of our silk looms within the reach of the hum- 
bler classes of the community in this country, but to 
enable us successfully to compete in other markets with 
goods produced in foreign countries. The declared 
value of British manufactured silk goods exported Arom 
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Ae United Kingdom in each year since 1830, bav ]ietii 
ai followa :— 



1820 . 
1831 

1823 . 
1823 

1824 . 
1825 
1826 . 
1827 



£371,755 
. 374,473 

381,703 
. 351,409 

442,596 
. 296,736 

168,801 
. 236,344 



1828 . 
1829 
1830 . 
1831 
1832 . 
1833 
1834 . 
1835 






£255,878 
. 867,l»l 

521,819 
f 578,874 

529,990 
, 737,404 

696,419 
. 972,081 



It is, perhaps, not the least surprising of the'eflectii 
which have followed the total alteration of our system ii^ 
regard to this manufacture, that this country now regu? 
larly exports silk goods to a considerable value to France : 
these exports amounted, in 1832, to 57,187^., in 1833 
to 76,525/., and in 1834 to 60,346/., forming two-fifUu| 
of the exports made to the whole of Europe. Thfft 
moft considerable part of our export of silks is madie to 
our North American Colonies, the West India Islands, 
and the United States of America. 

The number of silk-mills in the townships of Man- 
chester and Salford, which in 1820 was no more than 
five, had increased, in 1832, to sixteen. 

The followiDg table, given on the authority of the In- 
ipectors of Factories, will show the number and dis- 
tribution of silk factories, and the number of persona 
employed in them at the beginning of 1835. 
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Except in the preliminary branch of the manufacture 
—throwing — it has not hitherto been found practicable 
to apply machinery for simplifying the processes of 
manufacturing the finer kinds of silk goods, or for econo- 
mizing the cost of their production. For this reason, 
the improvements effected in the quality of silken fabrici 
are more the result of individual effort, than the im- 
provements in those other branches of manufacture to 
which mechanical invention has been so successfiilly 
applied in this country. Among the causes to which 
the continued superiority of French silk weavers, in some 
articles of their manufacture, must be attributed, may be 
instanced the kind of education which they receive, and 
by means of which so many among those who are en- 
gaged in the labour of weaving — an operation which 
among us is mere drudgery — are enabled to contribute 
to the perfecting of their art, by the invention of new 
patterns. As regards the texture only of silk ^brics, 
English-made goods are now fully equal to the best that 
are produced by our neighbours. The greater cheapness 
of the necessaries of life in France, as compared with 
England, gives an advantage, in point of price, to the 
French weaver over his English competitor; and this 
advantage is of course the greater in those descriptions 
of goods into the cost of which labour enters in the 
greatest proportion — such as gauzes, and other light and 
fancy fabrics. We have seen, however, that as regards 
other kinds of silk goods, our manufacturers are already 
enabled to compete with their formidable rivals in 
markets which are equally open to both, and that we 
are, in fact, exporting continually the produce of our 
silk-looms to France itself. 

It will scarcely be affirmed that, in this respect, the 
manufacturers of England would have stood in so ad- 
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Tantageous a position had the old prohibitory system 
been maintained. Up to the very moment of the l^al 
admission of foreign silk goods no improvement was per- 
ceptible in the quality or fashion of our own ; by the 
most cursory glance, the difference between the fabrics 
could be distinguished, and yet, notwithstanding the 
facility thus afforded for the detection of contraband 
goods, the ingenuity of the smuggler was at all times 
successful to insure their introduction ; and this irregular 
competition was the more ruinous, as the foreign goods 
had not been subjected, in the country of manufacture, 
to the heavy impost then placed upon the raw material 
in England. 

The linen manufacture has very long been prosecuted 
in England, and about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was indirectly encouraged in Ireland by an act of 
legislative oppression, such as it would not be possible 
to enforce in this country at the present day. 

The woollen manufacturers of England, alarmed at 
the rapid progress then being made in Ireland in that 
branch of industry, induced the Houses of Parliament 
to interfere with the King (William III.) for its sup- 
pression. In his answer to their address, the King made 
the following promise : " I shall do all that in me lies 
to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland, and 
encourage the linen manufacture, and to promote the 
trade of England." Nor was this an empty promise. 
Through the interference of the King with the Irish 
Houses of Parliament, an Act was passed prohibiting 
the exportation of all woollen goods from Ireland, except 
to England ; an exception which could not operate to 
the relief of the Irish manufacturer, since prohibitory 
duties were already laid against their importation into 
this country. 
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As Bome compensation for thii act of injustice, Tariooi 
regulations were at different times made for the encoo- 
ragement of the linen manufacture in Ireland ; although 
it is doubted whether those regulations have, in reality, 
effected anything towards the establishment of the manu- 
facture upon a healthy footing. Among other modes of 
encouragement, a bounty was paid upon the exportation 
of linen from Ireland, which was in force for more than 
a century, and ceased only in 1 830. 

It is not possible to trace, with any certainty, the 
growth of the linen manufacture in either part of the 
Ipngdom. Cotton and silk being productions of foreign 
growth, the quantities which pass through our Custom- 
houses form, of course, a correct measure of the gprowth 
of those manufactures as far as quantity is concerned; 
but flax is a production of our own soil, as well as an 
article of foreign commerce, and the quantity imported 
from abroad gives therefore only an imperfect test of the 
quantity of linen produced in our looms. The immense 
extension of our cotton fabrics has necessarily limited 
the growth of our linen manufacture, yet there are many 
reasons for believing that it has, notwithstanding, been 
considerable. r 

The following table will show the quantities of linen 
goods which were exported from Ireland in difierent 
years, from 1800 to 1825; subsequently to which year 
no account has been taken at the Custom-houses of 
either England or Ireland, of the commercial intercourse 
between the two parts of the kingdom. 
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'ToG-mBriuiu. 


ToFnrtignPKli. 


T.,.,. 


180U . 


81,978,039 


2,585,829 


34,ft63,863 


1803 . 


33,2'16,943 


2,3fi8,9ll 


35,615,854 


1804 . 


39,837,101 


3,303,528 


43,1411,629 


I8DG . 


' 3S. -245,230 


3,880,961 


39,136,241 


nos . 


41,958,719 


2,033,367 


43,992,086 


181U . 


32,584,545 


4,313,725 


36,893,270 


1812 . 


33,320,767 


2,524,686 


35,845,453 


1814 . 


39,539,443 


3,463,783 


43,003,226 


1815 . 


37,986,359 


5,496,206 


43,482,565 


leiG . 


J2, 33(1, 113 


3,299,511 


45,729,629 


1817 . 


50,288,842 


5,941,733 


36,230,575 


1818 . 


J4, 746, 354 


6,l78.9o4 


S0,92S,3i)6 


1813 . 


34,957,396 


2,633,855 


37,641,351 


18-20 . 


40,3I8,27U 


3,294 ,9« 


43,fil3,2l8 


1821 . 


43,519,509 


4,011,630 


49,531,139 


1823 . 


43,2^6,710 


3,374,933 


46,601,703 


W23 . 


48,066,591 


3,169,006 


51,235,597 


1824 . 


. 46,460,950 


3,026,427 


49,493,377 


1625 . 


1 52,553,678 


2,553,587 


55,113,265 



It will be seen fTom the nest Btatement, that b lai^ 
proportion of the exports of linen from Ireland to 
Great Britain has been re-espoTted to foreign countriea. 
Briliih lud Iclah Liaen and Sailcloth eiported from the United 
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Bcb jew from 


1820 to 1833 
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1820 


24,066,914 


12,455,419 


1,226,335 


18,117 


1821 


28,1M,763 


15,408,561 


1,339,164 


12,153 


1822 


a3,?63,229 


IS, 931 .939 


1,259,919 


16,039 


1B23 


31,624,512 


lfi,?B5,fl29 


1,206,715 


32,1239 








1,593,291 


66,185 


1825 


33,643,655 


16.023,268 


1,879,506 


51,104 






10,868,407 


4,343,924 


55,178 










52,413 


1828 


44,555,341 


11,924,603 


2,962,393 


83,903 


1829 


43,499,268 


11,924,918 


1,768,003 


61,256 


1630 






1,923,211 


3'i,350 


1831 


50,793,723 


14,738,358 


2,928,464 


28,1SS 


1832 


37,347,193 


9,960,347 


K, 182,367 




1833 i 51,393,420 


9,561,277 


2,229,777 
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Within the last few years this proportion has been con- 
tinually increasing, owing to the greater facility of 
intercourse ofiPered by steam vessels, which occasions a 
greater portion of the general export trade of the United 
Kingdom to be carried on from the ports of England. 

The estimated value of linen goods sold in the different 
linen markets of Ireland, in each of the years from 1821 
to 1824, was stated as follows, on the authority of the 
inspectors appointed by the Linen Board in Dublin, and 
the statement was given in the Appendix to the Report 
upon the Linen Manufacture of Ireland, made by a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1825. There 
is not any document in existence which brings this in- 
formation down to a later date. 



Ulster 

L«initer... 
Munster. . . 
Connaught 


1821. 


1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


£ B.d. 

2,066.122 16 8 

285354 14 9 

68.870 13 9 

117.664 14 


£. i. d. 

8,127,529 16 4 

336.698 12 

82.202 13 1 

130,914 7 4 


£. 8. d. 

1,968.180 16 6 

207.638 18 3 

95,195 8 3 

140.856 13 5 


£. t, d. 

2,109,309 10 2 
192.888 4 9 
110,421 3 
168.090 9 7 


2,538,012 19 2 


2,677.345 8 9 


2,411.871 16 5 2,580,709 4 9 



It was not until quite the end of the last century that 
flax spinning-mills were first erected in the north of 
England and in Scotland. Before that time the opera- 
tion of spinning was altogether performed by women in 
their own dwellings. Up to 1814 the yarn spun in mills 
was sold to weavers or to dealers who acted as middle 
men between the spinners and weavers ; but at the date 
last mentioned some spinners became also manufac- 
turers of linen. It was at a still more recent period that 
power-weaving was applied to the making of linen fa- 
brics in England and Scotland, and up to the present mo- 
ment flax'^pinning machinery has not been established 
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in Ireland upon a scale sufficiently large to supply the 
looms of that country, to which considerable quantities 
of linen yarn are sent from the spinning-mills of York- 
shire. 

In Scotland, this branch of manufacture was compa- 
ratively small before the peace in 1815. The town and 
neighbourhood of Dundee has been the scene of a most 
remarkable increase in the linen manufacture since the 
time just mentioned. In 1814, the quantity of flax im- 
ported into that town for use in the manufactories did not 
exceed 3000 tons, but in the year which ended 31st May, 
1831, the import was more than 15^000 tons, besides 
upwards of 3000 tons of hemp. The continued progress 
of the manufacture in this district is shown by the fact 
that, in the year ending Slst May, 1833, the imports had 
further increased to 18,171 tons of flax, and 3,380 tons 
of hemp. The quantity of linen, sailcloth, and bagging, 
into which this material was made, and which was 
shipped from Dundee in the same year, amounted to 
60,000,000 yards, being probably equal to the entire 
shipments made from the whole of Ireland. 

The improvements made in the flax-spinning ma- 
chinery in this country are rendered sufficiently apparent 
by the following statement taken from the Official Tables 
of Revenue, Population, &c. of the United Kingdom 
(Part III., page 395), in which volume it was inserted 
on the authority of the oldest and largest establishm^pjb 
for flax-spinning and weaving in Leeds. 
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Statement of the Weekly Rate of Wages paid in a Flax 
Spinning Mill near Leeds, in the Year 1832. 
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7 4 


48 „ 
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ft • 
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7 9i 


204 \ " 


21 

21 and upwards < 


?9 


8 2i 
16 7| 



The above ratps have been nearly sta^ignary during 
the last twenty years. 

It will be seen from the foregoing taf^le t}xajt theleng.tfi 
of a pound of yarn of average fineness was in 1813 frnd 
1814 only 3,330 yards, and that in 1833 yam of the 
average quality contained 11,110 yards. During that 
time the price of such average yarn has fallen from 
29^. bd. to 1 Os, 9d. per bundle : so that, taking the 
quantity into the account, the price of yam has fallen in 
twenty years to one-ninth of the price which it bore at 
the close of the war, the price of the raw material 
having fallen in the same time about one-half. 

The improvements made in the operation of flax- 
spinning in England are rendered apparent in a very 
important manner, by the fact that we are now large 
exporters of linen-yam to Ireland, and even to France : 
the shipments to the latter country in 1833 amounted 
to 867,288 lbs., and in 1834 to 1,430,369 lbs. This is 
a new branch of trade, for which we are altogether 
indebted to the perfection of our spinning machinery. 
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»» ihii country has been a constant importer o£ 
lilien^yamf but there is at present, every appearance of 
ibu state of things being entirely changed. So recently 
as ISSI our weavers used very nearly four millions of 
pounds of foreign yam, but in each subsequent year 
this quantity has been diminished, until in 1834 it 
amounted only to about one million and a half of pounds. 
Our principal foreign customer for linen fabrics is the 
United States of America : the exports to that country 
in 1834 amounted to 25,810,656 yards, the declared 
value of which was 997>682/. 

The following table exhibits a considerable increase 
in the consumption of foreign-grown flax during the last 
ten or fifteen years; but it is probable that the growth 
of the article in this country has, in the mean time, ex- 
perienced some diminution. It has been already men-* 
tioned that the importations of flax do not a£fbrd any 
accurate test of the growth or extent of the manufacture. 

Cwts. 

lofi * til KA^ [ ''*' ** ^^ '*** ^^ ^^^' '^- ^^- p«' ^*- 

JoM * IJ-, kII I ^^ ^"®^ ^^"» ^'^^ ^*'- ^^ ^dressed 

1823 • 553 J 599 I pi or 

1824 • 739,651 J 

ifton 1 nift fl-^T / ^"*y reduced to 4rf. per cwt. upon 

1825 . 1,018,837 I drewed and undressed. 

1826 . 697,488 Do. 3d. 

1827 . 896,889 Do. 2c/. 

1828 . 882,289 

1829 . 909,709 

1830 . 955,112 

1831 . 918,883 

1832 . 984,869 

1833 • 1,112,190 

1834 • 794,272 

1835 . 742,665 

The finest kind of linen, known under the name of 
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cambric, is imported by us from France. From 70,000 
to 80,000 pieces of cambric, including pocket handker- 
chiefs, are every year introduced ; but it appears pro- 
bable that still further improvements in the spinning 
processes may be eflfected, which will enable our weavers 
to produce goods equal to any made in the looms of 
France ; a circumstance which is now at least as pro- 
bable as the fact would have appeared fifty years ago, 
that we should ever furnish the natives of India with the 
finest muslins, instead of being dependent upon their 
industry for the supply of our markets. 

The extent of that part of our linen manufacture which 
is conducted in factories, which is the only part as to 
which statistical details are procurable, upon which full 
reliance can be placed, will be seen from the following 
table, compiled from returns made by the Inspectors of 
Factories in 1835. 
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It will be observed, on examining the statements 
already given of the number and ages of persons em- 
ployed in the cotton, woollen, flax, and silk factories 
respectively throughout the kingdom, that the proportion 
of vefy young persons employed in the silk-mills is 
much greater than it is in any of the other three branches, 
and that the proportion of adults is consequently much 
smaller. The actual proportions in which persons of 
difiPerent ages are employed in each of these four 
branches of industry, are as follows : — 



Ages. 


Cotton. 


Woollen. 


Flax. 


Silk. 


8 to 12 . 


. . • 3-7 


6-7 


3-7 


20-9 


12 to 13 . 


... 9«3 


12* 


12«2 


8-7 


13 to 18 . 


. . . 29-8 


29-8 


36-1 


30.8 


Above 18 • 


. . . 57-2 


51-5 


48- 


39*6 



100' 100- 100* 100- 

The proportions in which males and females are em- 
ployed arc : — 

Cotton. Woollen. Flax. Silk. 

Males 45-7 52-5 31*2 33*2 

Females .... 54-3 47-5 68*8 66'8 



100' 100' 100* 100- 

The imperfection of the returns in regard to the 
mechanical power used in factories does not allo^ of 
any precise calculations in regard to the proportions in 
which that power is used, as compared with the number 
of persons employed in each branch. The following 
abstract contains all the information of this nature that 
can be gathered from the returns hitherto given : — 
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The larger proportion in the lillc milla might be tf.' 
pected, from the greater number of young childten 
which they contain. 



MANUFACTURES. 
WovEs Fabrics. 

Progress in various Foreign Countries. 

—Woollen manufaetute — Imports and production of wool — 
■diua igaiaal foreign manufactures— Cuttun manufacture — 
DiradvanlagflB Ihrough Ihe ilulies on foteign coal and iion — 
Extent of iDBnufactuEe—guantilyof cotton impiirced since 1787 
—Export of woollen and cotton gnada— Silk minufactuio— lt« 
extent and progreas — Exports — Gernuiny — Cotloii raanufac- 
tuMS — Ptuisian commetcial league — Russia — Swiss Cantons. 
Having thus inf|uired into the progress of the nation 
BB regnrtia that great class of ita manufactures — woven 
fabrics, it may be desirable to see in what degree other 
countries have kept pace with us in the developenient of 
tills branch of industry. The materials for such an 
inquiry are generally scanty and unsatisfactory. State- 
ments are, indeed, frequently put forward to the world 
from various quarters with an air of confidence, which 
pretend to give the most ample information upon dif- 
ferent branches of this subject, but every one who has 
been accustomed to collate and compare those state- 
ments, has generally found reason to distrust their cor- 
rectness. It is but seldom, indeed, that documents of 
s kind are furnished upon competent authority ; and 
Vhere this is wanting, it will always be more safe for 
' 'the inquirer lo depend rather upon collateral circum- 
■lances, as to the truth of which no doubt exists, than 
to rely upon unsupported assertions, however plausibly 
they may be offered. 
^L The French Government, urged to an alteration of the 
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restrictive system, by which it has sought to foster its 
manufactures, has lately instituted an inquiry into the 
past and present effects of that system, and in the 
course of that inquiry has collected together some 
documents which bear the stamp of authenticity, and 
which may therefore be used with confidence in the 
comparison which it is proposed to make, as to the 
manufacturing progress of France and England. A con- 
siderable number of authentic statements of the same 
nature have also been collected, with great industry, by 
Dr, Bowring, and presented to Parliament in his inte- 
resting reports on the commercial relations of the two 
countries ; so that it will hardly be necessary to have 
recourse to any unofficial statement in this part of our 
inquiry. 

The woollen manufacture has long been one of the 
staples of France, and the excellent quality of French 
cloths has been generally acknowledged. In some 
branches of the manufacture the French clothiers have 
taken the lead; and to this day their finer woollens 
find a market in every quarter of the globe. Under 
these circumstances, there can be no doubt that the 
quantity of woollen cloth manufactured in France has 
increased with the growth of the population ; and it 
appears from a table inserted in the recent " Enqu6te" 
published by the French Government, that the quantity 
of these goods exported has also materially increased 
during the last half century, although it is not shown 
that any progress has been made in this respect since 
the termination of the war with England. These facts 
are shown by the following statement of the quantity 
and value of wool imported, and of woollen goods ex- 
ported, in the years 1781-8 and 9, and in each year 
from 1812 to 1833 :— 
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imposed upon foreign wool, for the benefit of the agricul* 
turists of that country. The design of that duty was to 
raise the price of wool of native growth ; and it was 
thence thought necessary to protect the manufacturers 
against the competition of countries where the raw 
material is cheaper, by prohibiting the importation of 
woollen cloths. It may be useful to inquire, in a few 
words, what has been the effect of this double pro- 
tection. 

It is admitted in the reply made by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Carcassonc, in November, 1834, to the cir- 
cular letter addressed bv the Minister of Commerce to 
different commercial bodies, in September of that year, 
that the immediate effect of the imposition of the duty 
of 33 per cent, on foreign wool, proved the very contrary 
of that which was intended ; that, in fact, it lowered the 
price of native wool from 12 to 15 per cent., which re- 
duction progressively increased, until in 1832 the dimi- 
notion of vahio amount ed to 25 per cent. The duty 
has since been reduced to 22 ])er cent., but without in 
any respect intluencing tlie price of French-grown wool. 
The reason for this result, so contrarv to the intentions 
of the legislature, has been thus given : — " Foreign 
manufacturers, no longer meeting the competition of 
French buyers in the countries of production, have been 
able to buy their material of manufacture at cheaper 
rates, and consequently have afforded their goods to 
foreign consumers, previously supplied by France, at a 
proportionate reduction of price. Deprived of wool oi 
the fine qualities necessary for producing the cloth whicl 
before had been made by them for exportation, the 
French clothiers have had their m arket limited chieflj 
to their own country ; one consequence of which has 
been, that their purchases of native wool have beer 
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diminished, by the quantity formerly mixed with foreign 
wool for the production of the cloths exported." Ac- 
cording to this view, it was not likely that the growers 
of wool 'should be benefited by the duty imposed for 
their encouragement, and this opinion has been fully 
borne out by the fact as already stated. That the 
manufacturers have not, on their part, profited by the 
prohibition of foreign woollens, is rendered fully evident 
by the constant complaints which they have made of a 
falling off in their trade. 

In 1814 protection was continued to the manufac- 
turers, with the understanding that the prohibition 
should remain for no longer than two years ; that time 
being considered, under the altered circumstances of the 
commercial world, necessary for the establishment of 
their prosperity. Twenty years of strict monopoly have 
since passed, and the complaints of the manufacturers 
are more pressing than they were in 1814. The reason 
for this continued state of adversity in regard to branches 
of industry for which France enjoys every facility, is 
thus stated in the report of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring 
on the commercial relations between France and England. 
*' Raw produce being protected, at the demand of the 
French producer, and all articles necessary to existence 
at the demand of the French agriculturist, high priceB 
have lessened consumption, while the external deman4 
has been considerably diminished. There are scarcely 
any protected articles in which France can now sustain 
a competition with other countries ; and the improve- 
ment resulting from competition, which is as valuable 
to the manufacturer as it is to the public at large, is 
completely checked. The manufJEicturers themselves, 
however, have in their turn become the victims; for 
protection does, in fact, destroy the very market which it 

2b2 
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intends to monopolize. It has introduced great distress 
among six millions of inhabitants of the wine districts, 
who would naturally be large consumers of home pro- 
duce. In France the agricultural is by far the most 
numerous class ; and if the sale of their produce is pre- 
vented by the exclusion of what other countries have to 
ofier in payment, the means of ultimately dealing with 
the manufacturer are destroyed. To whatever article 
inquiry is directed, the results will be found analogous." 

The cotton manufacture in France labours under a 
considerable natural disadvantage as compared with 
that branch of industry in England, arising from the 
comimrative high price of fuel. Another circumstance 
equally unfavourable to the French manufacturer is the 
high price of iron, and consequently of machinery. The 
first of these evils is aggravated by the imposition of a 
heavy duty on the introduction of coals into that country, 
for the protection of the owners of forests ; and the dear- 
ness of iron is chiefly occasioned by a similar fiscal ab- 
surdity, for the advantage, first, of the owners of forests 
the value of whose property would suffer if encourage- 
ment were withdrawn from the iron-masters, who an 
their customers to a great extent ; and, secondly, for the 
supposed benefit of those iron-masters, who would be 
unable to carry on their works in the face of foreign im- 
portation. 

In spite of these unfavourable circumstances, how- 
ever, the cotton manufacture has greatly increased oi 
late years in France. The quantity of raw cotton im- 
ported into that country in 1812, the earliest year o 
the present century as to which we have any statement 
was 6,343,230 kilogrammes — about 14,000,000 pounds 
In 1815 the importation amounted to 36,000,000 pounds 
but for some years thereafter the increase did not con 
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tinue at the same rate of progression, so that in 1823 
the quantity consumed was somewhat under 45,000,000 
pounds. In the following year the importation wq^s 
61,000,000, and in 1833 had reached 18,000,000, being 
about one-fourth part the quantity used during that year 
in this country. 

These quantities do not afford a correct view of th^ 
French cotton manufacture, because a considerable quan- 
tity of cotton twist of fine qualities has every year been 
systematically smuggled into the country. The govern- 
ment connived at this illegal traffic, because the French 
spinners being unable to produce twist of a quality fit for 
the manufacture of muslins and fine cloths, the very exist- 
ence of their largest cotton manufactories would have bj&en 
endangered or destroyed by the exclusion of the material 
which they employ. The extent to which this illicit trade 
was carried is thus stated in the report of Messrs. Yilliers 
and Bowring, on the commercial relations between Great 
Britain and France (page 48). — " Of English manu- 
factures, cotton-twist is among those whose fraudulent 
introduction is the most extensive and irrepressible. It 
makes its way both by land and sea in spite of all inter- 
dictions, to a continually increasing amount. The qua- 
lities principally in demand are the higher numbers, 
which the French mills cannot produce, or produce pnly 
at an extravagant price. An official return states that 
the French number 180, which can be bought in Eng- 
land at 18 fr. per kilogramme, sells in France at 39 ir. 
to 40 fr. The same quality of French manufacture, to 
which no risk of seizure attaches, will, it is said, produce 
42 fr., the two or three francs of difference being paid for 
the additional security. The numbers principally intro- 
duced are from 1*10 to 200, and are employed chiefly for 
the fabrication of bobbin-net (tulle). But there is also 

2b3 
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a large demand for English cotton cbaini at Tarare, and 
they arc eo necessary for the existence of that xnanufic- 
ture> that, by the connivance of the Custom-house au- 
thorities, no seizures take place after the article is lodged 
in the M-arehousc of the manufacturer. He has then to 
support an additional cost of from 30 to 40 per cent., the 
whole of which (by the connivance of the government) 
goes to the contraband traders. The amount of illicit 
introduction is calculated at above twelve milliona of 
pounds." 

Since the time when this report was written some re- 
laxation has been made in the French tariff, and by a 
royal ordonnauce bearing date 8th July, 1834, the im- 
portation of cotton yams above a certain degree of fine- 
neai is })ermitted on payment of a duty equal to about 
half-a-crown per pound^ which is equivalent to 30 
per cent, upon the value of those qualities which are 
mostly imported into France. At this rate of duty 
some fuic Knglish yarns are regularly introduced, but 
the charge of the smuggler being below that of the 
Custom-house, a much larger quantity is still illicitly 
imported, and it does not appear that the spinning-trade 
in this country will be much if at all affected by this 
substitution of a high duty for the former prohibition. 

The following table of the quantity and value of cot- 
ton imported into France, and of cotton manufactures 
exported from that country, from 1787 to 1789, and from 
1812 to 1833, is taken from the " Enqu^te Relative a 
Diverses Prohibitions," recently published from au- 
thority. 
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V..,.. 






Weighl. 


Vi.lg(. 


Wei gill. 


Valae. 




KiloBTimm^. 


Franc. 


KUogramnu. 


?..>,« 


1787 


4,466,000 


42,903,100 




21,227.200 


1788 


5,439,424 


36,637,600 




21,450,400 


1783 


4,760,221 


33,274,000 




21,289,000 


1812 


6,343,230 


33,115,683 


'792,789 


18,307,938 


1813 


0,(136,842 


54,356,716 


837,663 


8,33-2,058 


1814 


8,1SI,710 


33,737,609 


331,095 


10,187,844 


1815 


16,41-1,606 


32,820,212 


314,069 


8,698,840 


iGie 


13,115,042 


19,840,225 


1,020,152 


22,002,698 


1817 


13,370,398 


25,521,031 


841,370 


18,419,106 


1818 


16,974,159 


30,945,359 


784,766 


16,748,361 


1B19 


17,010,401 


32,232,948 


937,756 


19,606,547 


1820 


20,203,314 


30,825,157 


1,309,160 


29,120,038 


1821 


22,586,615 


41,366,675 


1,709,028 


21,534,061 


1822 


21,572,413 


39,60fi,O83 


1,107,075 


21,284.678 


1323 


20,353,352 


37,006,940 


1,292,515 


29,812,455 


1824 


29.030,1)85 


49,187,624 


1,731,975 


31,829,074 


1825 


24,6fi7,3l2 


44,061,717 


1,847,41? 


43,190,495 


1826 


31,914,494 


56,353,941 


l,621t,766 


37,646,783 


1827 


29,684,385 


51,318,941 


1,987,6?8 


46,522,211 


1828 


27,375,163 


49,143,391 


1,1)77,162 


45,J29,?37 


1829 


31,839,001 


57,139,657 


2,231,265 


Ji2,790,840 


1830 


29,260,433 


51,760,583 


2,339,063 


35,636,150 


1831 


28,239,487 


49,441,816 


2,360,944 


33,615,059 


1832 


33,636,417 


58,442,86!) 


2,353,474 


55,128,426 




35,605,819 


62,^89,738 


2,438,742 


57,007,133 



The countries to which France exported woollen and 
cotton goods in 1833, with the T&lue of those ezportedi 
are shown in the following table, which is likewise taken 
from the " Enqufitc." _, 
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[Wt H- 



c...„,... 


V.1UB of 


Export.. 


Woolkn.. 


do(.on.. 




Fioiici 


FraDC 


St^ ; : : : 


Ij6i0,ins 


513,296 


■242,6-23 


583,634 


H.lgiun, .... 


2,(16^,043 


e,7B3,941 


Sv«deti and Norway 


63,993 






171,143 




Auatiia .... 


128,396 




Piuiiia .... 


104,0D5 


253,897 


Gamnrajr .... 


I,3fi9,634 


2,667,009 


Swilierluia .... 


3,093,008 


•J, 440, 357 




4,0U3,U9 


5,467,417 


Tuscany iuitI Roman Statei . 


50,-j,86B 


519,5S0 


Naples and Sicilr . 


620,871 


1,166,493 


8p»io 


5,3Jn,175 


14,340,6*7 


Turkey and Gieece 


4,818.906 


398,0113 


ESJP' .... 


1,017,094 




Baibary States 


l,lir.,399 


218,491 


AiKLer«BDdC<.a.lofAt,ica . 


683,149 


583,6^9 


United States of America 


6,207,054 


5,739,955 


Hayli 


149,891 


1,830,089 


F.ireiBn West Indie. . 


84, ■227 


1,135,B31 


Mexico .... 


27B,(i(U 


1,690,844 


Columbia .... 


23,820 


45,325 


Buenos Ayres 


itia,887 


236,983 


Chili 


2^0,999 


262,519 


Peru 


070,665 


74,387 


Braiil .... 


377,957 


1,212,117 


Futeign India . . . 


46,081 


185,306 


French Coloniea . 


771,302 


7,116,745 


Other countries . 

Fr 
Or BlcHing £ 


■210,210 


802,000 


3G,6fi3,35l 


56,3JS,315 


1.460,534 


2,254,372 



The silk manufacture has long been carried on in 
France, to an extent wliich has caused it to be conei- 
dercd one of the most important branches of ihe national 
industry. The raw material being principally produced 
in the country, there are not any means of ascertaining 
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pTecisety tlie qnnntity lliat ib employed in ttE looms. 
Al ihe hreakins; uut of the French revolution ihe eati- 
mated quantily of native silk produced wae oue million 
of pounds. Tlie tables picLlished Ity Count Chaptal of 
the production of different deparlmenis in the live years 
from 180S to 1812 give an annual average of about 
050,000 pounds. There had consequenlly been no in- 
crease during twenty years — the whole of which period 
had been pasted in a state of war. Between 1812 and 
1820 we have no estimate of the prugress of production : 
in the Intier year the quantity is said to have amounted 
to 1,350,000 pounds, but there are reasons for believing 
tiiat this estimate is somewhat below the truth. The 
facts collected by Dr. Buwring in his recent ofljcial in- 
quiry show that tlie present annual produce uf France 
is about 3,000,000 pounds. Tlie average annual weight 
of foreign silk imgxirted into France, afti^r deducting the 
quantity re-cxporied, in about 1,000,000 pounds. There 
kre not any tables of the quantities imported at earlier 
periodaj but reasons are jpven for believing that Ihe rela- 
tive proportiona of native and of foreign silk have been 
pretty steadily preserved, and that importation has kept 
pace with the increase in quantity of the native material, 
According to this calculation the annual weight of silk 
consumed in France is about 4,000,000 pounds — a 
quantity greatly below tl>at which is em]i]oyed in the 
nlk-looms of this country. It is generally estimated 
that the total value of the »ilk manufactures of France 
is at present 140,000,n00of francs, or about .'),600,000i., 
four-scTenths of which consist of the value of the 
terial used, the remaining three-sevenths of value being 
added fur labour and profit. The result of the m 
ftcture in both countries is placed in very striking 
trast by the fact, that while five-sistlis of the silk g^^ods 
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made in France are exported — leaving, conBequently, 
for the use of her 32,000,000 of inhabitants, silk fabrics 
below the value of 1,000,000/. sterling — the export of 
English-made silk goods does not amount to one-tenth 
of the quantity that passes through our looms, and is 
more than replaced by the goods of foreign manufacture 
imported for use ; so that taking into the calculation the 
difference in the number of the people, and the greater 
cost of production, the consumption of silk goods is 
more than eleven times as great in the United Kingdom 
as it is in France. 

In 1834 we imported 183,813 pounds weight of silk 
goods manufactured in Europe, more than nineteen- 
twentieths of which were brought from France ; but 
this does not comprise the whole of our purchases of 
foreign silks, a considerable quantity being introduced 
illicitly. It is well known that with regard to blonde 
lace, the value of which is great in proportion to its 
weight and bulk, not more than one-tenth part of the 
quantity introduced into England is passed through the 
Custom-house. It is, of course, not possible to enter 
minutely into any statements concerning the amount of a 
trade carried on through a system of concealment, but 
by contrasting the returns of the French and English 
Custom-houses, we cannot avoid the conviction that it is 
very great, and probably quite as considerable as it was 
during the period of prohibition — that is, previous to 
1826. 

" It appears," says Dr. Bowring, in his second report 
on the commercial relations between France and Eng- 
land, " that before the legal introduction of French 
manufactured goods into England, the exports from 
France had gone on progressively from an amount of 
1,144,105 fr. in 1818, to 6,104,103 fr. in 1825. The 
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difference in the cost of production at tbiat time was 
hardly less than 40 per cent. ; so that the amount of 
smuggling did not represent a less sum than 340,000/. 
per annum." 

** According to the estimates of the French and 
English Gustom-houses, it would appear that the differ- 
ence of weight between the manufactured silks exported 
from France, and those regularly imported into England, 
from 1825 to 1831, averaged 134,400 pounds; and that 
from 1829 to 1831, the average was equal to about 
140,000 pounds weight." The quantity exported in 
1825 (of course by illicit traders), if estimated according 
to the rate used at the French Custom-house, was 50,867 
kilogrammes, or 111,907 pounds English weight. 

These facts seem strongly to warrant the opinion that 
the scale of duties charged on the admission of foreign- 
made silk goods into this kingdom is fixed too high. 

A considerable revolution in the practice of the pro- 
ducers of silk has been introduced of late years into the 
southern provinces of France. A very interesting paper 
upon this subject was furnished to Dr. Bowring by 
Messrs. Thomas^ FrereSj of Avignon, and is inserted in 
his second report on the commercial relations between 
France and Great Britain. The following extract from 
that paper will s^rve to account for the great increase 
experienced in the production of silk, when compared 
with the early part of the century : — 

" The cultivation of mulberry-trees was for a long 
period only an accessory branch of the income derived 
from their estates by the little as well as by the larger 
proprietors ; their cultivation, as compared with that of 
grain, forage, and other articles peculiar to certain 
districts, such as saffiron and madder in this country 
(Yauclttse), oil and tobacco in Provence, &c.> was the 
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less thought of, because the rearer of silkworms, not- 
withstanding the great importance of the article, con- 
sidered as a whole, in the south of France, was so much 
under the influence of long-standing practice, prejudices, 
and ancient absurdities, that the management of their 
business was unintelligible, and its production most 
uncertain : whereas had they proceeded, as they at length 
did, on sound principles, guided by the simplest elements 
of chemistry, they would have rendered these harvests 
more certain than those of any other crop. These 
rearers of silk-worms differed materially in their method 
of proceeding : sometimes the farmers sold the mulberry 
leaves, or gave them in consideration of a participation 
in the profits, to some rearer of silk-worms^ who devoted 
his particular attention to the worm alone : sometimes 
the leaves were sold to other rearers, who, from the 
excessive numbers they hatched, were not able suffi- 
ciently to provide them with leaves. Within so late a 
period as twenty years back, so imperfect were the 
methods pursued, that on a farm furnishing leaves for 
ten or twelve ounces of silk-worms' eggs, which should 
produce from 80 to 100 pounds of cocoons per ounce, it 
was considered a good crop if five or six pounds alto- 
gether were produced. It was not until towards the 
close of the reign of Napoleon, when the active spirit of 
the nation sought other fields for exertion than the field 
of battle, that, guided by the studies and examples of 
some enlightened agriculturists — and amongst others 
those of Dandolo — and stimulated by the high prices to 
which silk had been advanced, our people of the south 
devoted themselves, with that ardour which marks their 
character, to the cultivation of the mulberry-tree, and to 
the rearing of the silk-worm. Many of the large pro- 
prietors united their efforts to those of a multitude of 
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Ittle planlere of ihe mulberry-tree and rearere of the 
■ilk-worm, and it was then that catabliahments were 
formed wliich by their importance, and the certainty aud 
value of their results, would Imve excited aBtonishmeat 
at the commencemeDt of thut age." 

The raw silk of Prance is of very excellent quality. 
This arises principally from the nature of the Boil, 
which is favourable to the promotion of that degree of 
vigour ia their vegetation, which gives to mulberry 
leaves a quality that imparts to the silk produced a great 
degree of fineness, joined to a brilliant colour. The 
dealers have besides adopted a ayetem which proves an 
effectual security against fraud in the sale of silk. When 
reeled, it is sent to an estabtishmeiit called the condition, 
in which, by exposure to a high temperature, all super- 
fluous moisture is evaporated, and the true weight ascer- 
tained. It is upon certificates of this weight, signed by 
the officers of the establishment, that sales are effected. 
A very careful investigation of this subject carried on at 
Lyons, leads to the belief that, by this means, the purity 
of the material is tested with very great accuracy. 
Until a very recent period, the exportation of native raw 
silk was forbidden by the French govemracnt, under the 
belief that their manufacturers were thereby secured iu 
the poBsesBion of an advantage over their rivals in other 
countries. This circumstance formed a subject of com- 
B|llaint on the part of our silk-weavers, who were thus 
,t a disadvantage in competing with goods made 
f a better material than they were able to procrire. 
is cause of complaint has now been removed. Yielding 
representations made by the Commercial Commis- . 
8 of this country, the French government has le- 
ilised the exportation of native ailkj hoth raw and 
rown, at a moderate rate of duty ; a concession which. 
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by promoting production, will prove of advantage to tlie 
agricultural interest in the south of France, without 
inflicting any real injury on the manufacturers of that 
country. 

A considerable impulse has been given to manufac- 
turing industry in different parts of Germany within the 
last twelve years, and especially since the formation of 
the Prussian commercial league. In Prussia itself, 
many cotton spinning mills have been erected since 
1633, and large capitals have been invested in machinery. 
In Saxony, the manufacture of hosiery has become con- 
siderable in amount, and the goods produced are so low in 
price that exports have been made to England in the face 
of a consumption duty of 10 per cent, on the value. The 
cotton manufacture has also been successfully under- 
taken in Bavaria, in Wirtemberg, and in some others of 
the states included within the league. These attempts, 
however, are for the most part of such recent origin, 
that it is hardly possible to form any certain estimate 
as to their ultimate results. At present it is only 
through the imposition of a considerable import duty in 
the German States, that their cotton goods are able in 
any way to compete with English fabrics ; but it is al- 
together impossible to say how long this state of things 
may continue, and it may reasonably be expected, that 
the German artisans will in time acquire a degree of skill 
and experience, which, aided by the lower cost of sub- 
sistence in Germany, as compared with England, will 
render their rivalry formidable to Manchester and 
Paisley, at least in the neighbouring countries, if not 
in more distant parts of the world. 

It has long been the policy of the Russian govern- 
ment to afford protection to its own manufacturers by pro- 
hibiting the goods of other countries. At present nearly 
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the whole amount of the exports from this kingdom to 
Russia consists of cotton yarn, which is there woven 
into all kinds of fabrics, from the coarsest fustians to 
fine cambrics. The establishments for this purpose are 
under the immediate patronage of the Russian govern- 
ment, and it is said that the goods produced are so 
good in quality as to equal those of English make ; but 
in regard to the cost of production, the advantage is 
still greatly with us, and so it will probably remain 
so long as Russia shall maintain the policy of protecting 
its artisans from the competition of other countries. 

In several of the Cantons of Switzerland the manu- 
facture of woven fabrics has been steadily and prosper- 
ously pursued of late years. So little of what is called 
protection is accorded to the Swiss manufacturer, that 
there are not any Custom Houses in the Cantons from 
which to obtain returns of imports and exports, whereby 
to ascertain the comparative progress of these branches 
of industry. Free trade, in the fullest extent of the 
term, has been tried in these Cantons, and although, as 
already observed, we are unable to bring forward an 
array of figures in proof of its success, we know that in 
spite of the disadvantages of geographical position, and 
notwithstanding the comparative scarcity of capital, the 
cotton, which is obtained by a tedious and expensive 
land carriage, is converted into fabrics which compete 
successfully in every market with the products of our 
looms ; and that the silk and linen goods of Switzerland, 
which are excluded by fiscal regulations from neighbour- 
ing countries, find customers in a wider and more pro- 
fitable field ou the other side of the Atlantic. If we 
take into account the small natural resources of the 
Swiss manufacturers, it may with truth be asserted that 
no people have made greater, or even as great, progress 
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as they have done during the last twenty yean. Swit- 
zerland has lately been strongly urged to join the 
Prussian commercial league, and by that means to 
secure twenty-four millions of consumers for its cheap 
manufactures ; but satisfied with their present condition 
and future prospects, and jealous as to the possible 
effect of permitting foreigners to interfere in any way 
with their concerns, the Cantons have, for the present, 
declined to accept the proffered advantage. 
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Iron— Stebl — Bbass — Copper — Plated Wares— ^Glass- 
Hard wakes. 

Increase of population of Binningham — Fall in cost of goods 
— Quantities exported, and value of the same — British iron ex- 
ported — Quantity and value of brass and copper goods exported 
— System of manufactures pursued at Birmingham — Increase 
of population of Sheffield — Conversion of iron into steel — 
Quantity of steel exported — Value of plated goods exported — 
Glass manufacture — Causes which have prevented its extension 
— Quantity retained for consumption — Effect of high duties in 
limiting consumption — Illicit manufacture. 

There are many branches of manufacturing industry in 
this country which are of considerable importance from 
the. number of hands to whom they give employment, 
but as to the amount or progress of which it is not pos- 
sible to form any other than a conjectural or at best an 
approximative opinion. 

Among the manufactures thus circumstanced may be 
mentioned those of hardware, plated goods, and earthen- 
ware. The materials of which these articles are made 
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are for the moat part produced at home ; and as the goods 
manufactured have never been subjected to duty, no 
means exist whereby to judge of the increase or other- 
wise of ibeir quantity. It wui at one timo thought 
practicable to estimate the progress of the manufacture 
carried on in the potteries of Staffordshire, by aacer- 
tsiiiing the qnsutily of raw material conveyed into the 
district on the ranals ; but the attempts which have been 
made to procure a statement of the tannage bd conveyed 
have not hitherto met with any success, owing probably 
to a misconception on the part of the managers of th« 
canals as to the motive which has prompted the inquiry. 
In proportion bb the value of such information to tlie 
community becomes belter known, we may hope that 
the avenues to it will be less jealously guarded, and 
that a general wilUngness to communicate infotniatiou 
will ere long take the place of that feeling which seeks 
advantage from concealment. 

With regard to the manufacture of hardwares, we can 
have no doubt as to its extension if we compare the 
population of Birmingham as given at each census, 
In 1801 it eoniiateil of 73,670 louls 
1811 . . 8»,7fiS 
1821 . . 10G,722 
1831 . . 146,986 
So that Uie number has doubled in thirty years. It will 
be observed that the increase which has occurred during 
I the last ten years, from 1821 to 1831, amounts to up- 
I wards of 54 per cent, upon the population as it existed 
I St the beginning of the century. 

The increase of buildings in the town of fiinniiigham 

I during Ihe ten years between 1821 and 1831, amounted 

o3S per cent., and the greater number that were being 

[ built in 1831, as compared with 1821, shows that the 

K|DcreaBe was atiU progressive. 
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1821 
1831 



Inhabited. 
21,487 
29,656 



Hontct 

Building. 

148 

551 



Uninhabited. 
1,461 
2,111 



TotaL 
23,096 
32,318 



The eztension of the manufacture of which this growth 
of population exhibits indubitable proof, has been accom- 
panied — or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, has been 
occasioned — ^by improvements in the methods of produc- 
tion, which have lowered the prices of goods in a manner 
calculated to insure a continuance of prosperity to those 
engaged in the manufacture, by extending the num- 
ber of consumers. This fact is shown by Mr. Babbage, 
who has given the following table ^ extracted from the 
books of a highly respectable house at Birmingham." 



DeieripUon. 






Anvils • . • • 

Awls, Liverpool blades • 

Candlesticks, iron, plain 

, , screwed 

Bed Screws, 6 inch, square head, 

, , flat head 

Gurry Combs, 6 barred • 

8 barred • • 
patent, 6 barred 

, , 7 > 8 barred 

Fire Iron, iron head, No. 1. 

, , , , No. 2. 

, , , , No. 3, 

, , , , No. 4. 

Gun Locks, single roller 
Locks, 1 j^ brass, port, pad 

, , 2^ inch, 3 keyed till locks 
Shoe Tacks 

Spoons, turned, iron table 
Stirrups, com., tinned, 2 bar 
Trace Chains, iron 



1819. 



cwt. 
gross 

gross 

i i 

dozen 

} i 
i i 
) > 



each 

i > 

gross 

dozen 
cwt.; 





Bsducttom 


18SS. 


percent. 




in price of 




Wit. 


8. d. 




U 


44 


1 


71 


2 3^ 


41 


3 9 


41 


4 6 


40 


4 8 


45 


1 


75 


1 5 


74 


1 5 


80 


1 10 


79 


7} 


53 


8^ 


53 


9i 


63 


lOi 


53 


1 11 


73 


2 6 


85 


9 


65 


2 


60 


7 


69 


2 9 


61 


15 


68 



The interval that has occurred between the dates here 
contrasted has been twenty years, and it will be seen 
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that during that time, in a pretty extenBive list of 
articles, the reduction in price on some has been 40 per 
cent., while on others it has gone to the almost incre- 
dible extent of 80 to 85 per cent. The cost of the ma- 
terial employed has, it is true, fallen very considerably 
in the interval, but this can have had but little influence 
in reducing prices, when, as is the case with nearly all 
the articles comprised in the list, the first cost of the 
material forms only a minute portion of the value of the 
finished article. 

The degree in which this reduction in their cost has 
occasioned an increftse in the number of foreign cus- 
tomers, may be gathered from the amount of hardware 
and cutlery exported at different periods during the 
present century : — viz. 



4,288 
4,629 
4,669 
2,673 



torn 



9 9 
99 

f > 



1805 . . 

1806 . . 

1807 . . 

1808 . . 
1809) 

to V Records destroyed 
181lJ 

1812 . . 6,854 ,, 

1813 Records destroyed 

1814 . . 6,162 
15,472 
13,914 

8,190 

11,057 

8,699 



1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 



1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 



6,697 
9,037 
10,466 
10,375 
12,285 
10,980 
9,627 
12,443 
12,100 
13,028 
13,269 
16,799 
15.294 
1 6)497 
16,275 



tons 

99 
99 

9 9 
9 9 
99 
99 
9 9 
99 
99 
9 9 
9 9 
99 
99 



The value of these exports since 1820, as declared by 
the merchants at the time of shipment, was :— 



1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 



£949,085 
1,237,692 
1,334,895 
1,264,441 
1,454,296 
1,391,112 
1,169,105 
1,392,870 



1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 



£1,385,617 
1,389,515 
1,410,936 
1,620,631 
1,433,297 
1,466,361 
1,485,233 
1,833,042 
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A much more striking progress hss been made in the 
exportation of British iron in an unmanufactured state. 
The quantities supplied to other countries by Great 



ISntam in es 


cn year ol tne 


present centur 


jrnave oeen:— 




Bar Iron. 


Fig Iron. 


CasUngs. 


Tom. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1801 


3,001 


1,583 




1802 


5,459 


1,815 




1803 


3,574 


1,532 




1804 


6,064 


2,237 




1805 


6,594 


3,276 




1806 


4,194 


2,549 


1,694 


1807 


5,172 


2,9125 


1,593 


1808 


9,096 


3,388 


1,797 


1809Y 






• • 


to > 


Records 


destroyed. 


• • 


1811 1 






• a 


1812 


13,196 


4,066 


2,349 


1813 


Records 


destroyed. 


• • 


1814 


15,468 


307 


5,034 


1815 


18,223 


166 


5,320 


1816 


20,870 


953 


6,388 


1817 


34,310 


4,057 


6,328 


1818 


42,095 


3,0^8 


6,303 


1819 


23,765 


906 


7,270 


1820 


36,848 


2,746 


5,186 


1821 


34,093 


4,484 


4,506 


1822 


33,395 


5,095 


4,810 


1823 


53,138 


7,545 


5,730 


1824 


25,781 


2,093 


6,717 


1825 


25,613 


2,815 


5,944 


1826 


33,253 


6,503 


5,940 


1827 


45,284 


7,095 


6,292 


1828 


51,108 


7,826 


6,205 


1829 


56,178 


8,931 


8,219 


1830 


59,885 


12,036 


8,854 


1831 


64,012 


12,444 


10,361 


1832 


74,024 


17,566 


12,495 


1833 


75,333 


22,988 


14,763 


1834 


70,809 


21,788 


13,870 



The quantity and value of braj 
tures exported in each year from 
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of which we have any record, are as under. It is only 
in this branch that any estimate can be formed of the 
progress of these manufactures, but there is no reason to 
doubt that the home demand has at least kept pace with 
that from foreign countries. The value previous to 
1814 is given according to the official rates, but on and 
after that year the real or declared value is stated. 



1805 


, Cwts. 85,054 . 


£382,740 official Talue 


1806 


• > f 


71,154 . 


320,198 




1807 


* y 9 


91,422 . 


411,399 




1808 


• > 5 


79,210 . 


356,442 




1809 


• 1 i 


89,752 . 


403,888 




1810 . 


* 1 9 


79,584 . 


358,132 




1811 


• ) 9 


64,210 . 


288,945 




1812 


• } 9 


87,508 . 


393,784 




1813 . 


>> 


Records destroyed. 




1814 


. Cwts. 73,248 


. £479,518 real value 


1815 , 


• 9 9 


124,426 


753,604 




1816 . 


• 9 9 


128,044 


675,004 




1817 . 


• 9 i 


161,128 . 


795,843 




1818 . 


99 


148,490 


811,191 




1819 , 


9 i 


115,998 . 


669,403 




1820 . 


9 9 


145,124 


738,486 




1821 . 


' 9 f 


149,444 , 


678,976 




1822 


» >5 


135,956 . 


597,861 




1823 , 


• 9 » 


123,982 


543,618 




1824 . 


' 9 9 


120,048 . 


523,489 




1825 , 


* 9 9 


90,054 , 


485,118 




1826 , 


' 9 9 


116,584 . 


571,149 




1827 , 


' 9 9 


147,222 . 


786,955 




1828 . 


9 9 


128,106 . 


678,786 




1829 , 


9 9 


163,241 


812,366 




1830 , 


>> 


189,592 . 


867,344 




1831 . 


, 9 


181,951 . 


803,124 




1832 . 


9 9 


213,482 , 


916,563 




1833 . 


9 9 


192,974 . 


884,149 




1834 . 


9> 


205,960 . 


961,823 





The largest shipments of these manufactures are made 
to India ; the markets of Hindustan, in 1834, took from 
us 75,605 cwt., valued at 345,561/., a quantity greater 
than the amount of the shipments to all parts of the 
world in 1814. France is our next most considerable 
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customer, having, in 1834, taken 56,468 cwt, valued at 
249,716/. ; to the whole of our colonies and dependen- 
cies, exclusive of India, we sent only 12,159 cwt., valued 
at 67,063/. The United States took 17,256 cwt., 
valued at 87,840/.; leaving 43,872 cwt., valued at 
211,643/. for the supply of the rest of the world. 

The greater part of the articles most commonly manu- 
factured at Birmingham are not produced in extensive 
factories, in which large capitals must he employed for 
the erection of machinery. Almost all the small wares 
of the district are made hy workmen who undertake, 
each one in his particular line, to execute orders received 
hy the merchants and agents settled in the town. The 
profitable performance of their contracts, however, calls 
for the employment of a cheaper kind of power than is 
at the command of men who, like these workmen, have 
little or no capital; and this course of business has 
opened a channel for the employment of money in the 
town, in a manner which is found to be profitable to 
those who engage in it, and advantageous to the small 
manufacturer. The plan alluded to is this. A building, 
containing a great number of rooms of various sizes, is 
furnished with a steam-engine, working shafts from 
which are placed in each apartment or workshop, which 
is likewise furnished with a lathe, benches, and such 
other conveniences as are suited to various of the 
branches of manufacture for which the rooms are likely 
to be needed. When a workman has received an order 
for the supply of such a quantity of goods as will occupy 
him a week, or a month, or any other given time for 
their completion, he hires one or more of these rooms, 
of sizes and with conveniences suited to his particular 
wants, stipulating for the use of a certain amount of 
steam-power. He thus realizes all the advantage that 
would accompany the possession of a steam-engine j; 
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and as the buildings thus fitted up are numerous, com- 
petition on the part of their owners has brought down 
the charge for the accommodation they offer to the lowest 
rate that will ensure to them the ordinary rate of profit 
on the capital employed. 

Before the introduction of this system, the trade of 
Birmingham was for the most part carried on by men of 
large capital, who employed journeymen, and gave a 
considerable credit to the merchants who dealt with them. 
At present, those merchants themselves employ the 
workmen, who can give no credit, but receive payment 
in ready money at the end of every week for such part of 
their goods as they can then deliver in a finished state. 

In this way the profit of the intermediate dealer is 
saved, and this circumstance will, in part, account for 
the great diminution that has occurred in the prices of 
the different articles contained in the table already given. 

The prosperous state of the manufacture of cutlery 
may be fairly inferred from the increase in the population 
of Sheffield, from which town proceeds nearly all the 
cutlery which is made in this kingdom, including a great 
part of the " London made" knives and razors, stamped 
with the names of metropolitan cutlers, who avail them- 
selves of a prejudice on the part of the public, to charge 
an exorbitant profit on their " town-made goods.'* 

The population of Sheffield at each of the four decen- 
nary periods, ending with 1831, was as follows: — 



Yeart. 


Population. 


Incr«a«« per Cent. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


45,755 
53,231 
65,275 
91,692 


16 

40 
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The exemption of the inhabitants from any serious 
degree of distress may be inferred from the following 
table, which exhibits the amount of poor's rates, and 
the number of paupers in the poor-house in each year, 
from 1818 to 1832. 



9* 


ToUl Expenditure of the 


Namber in the Poor- 


Teari. 


Oveneen of the Poor in the 


Houee in January 


/ 


Years ending in Blarch. 


of each Tear. 




£. 




1818 


31,189 


256 


1819 


22,628 


236 


1820 


37,467 


313 


1821 


86,182 


298 


1822 


20,141 


234 


1823 


15,663 


173 


1824 


16,787 


210 


1825 


14,130 


236 


1826 


12,967 


230 


1827 


14,248 


325 


1828 


15,926 


254 


1829 


20,592 


333 


1830 


18,691 


329 


1831 


17,086 


334 


1832 


17,342 


328 



The excess in the expenditure of 1821, so much be- 
yond that of any other year in the list, was occasioned 
by the erection of a new poor-house. The average rate 
of the three years, from 1818 to 1820, was 30,428/., 
which, calculated upon the population of 1821, was 
equal to 9^. 4d. per head ; and this, although it was 
below the average for the whole of England, which in 
that year was 10^. lid., was higher than the average 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, which was no more 
than 6^. 9d. for each inhabitant. In 1831, the rates 
generally were lower than they had been in 1821. For 
the whole of England, they were 9^, lid., for the West 





HonsM 


Honaea 


Honaea 




Inhabited. 


Building. 


Uninhabited. 


1821 


. 13,381 . 


. 80 . 


. 1,664 . 


1831 


. 18,331 . 


. 468 . 


914 . 
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Riding of YorkBhire, 5^. '7(f . ; but in Sheffield, calculated 
upon the increased population, the average per head was 
only 3^. 9d,y at about which level the assessment ap- 
pears to have been kept for several preceding years. 

The comparative situation and apparent prospects of 
the town at the two enumerations of 1821 and 1831, 
may be inferred from the returns made under the Popu- 
lation Acts : — viz. 

Total. 

15,125 

19,713 

The increase in the actual number of houses, between 
the two periods, is 4200, or about 28 per cent. ; the 
proportion of uninhabited houses, in 1821, was nearly 1 
in 9, and the proportion building, only 1 in 189; while 
in 1831, the proportion of uninhabited houses was only 
1 in 21, and of those building, 1 in 41. 

One branch of manufacture carried on in Sheffield 
has been very greatly extended during the last few years, 
until it has now become of considerable importance: 
this is the conversion of iron into steel, a process which 
is performed to the extent annually of nine thousand 
tons, between one-fifth and one-sixth part of which is 
exported in an unwrought form. The town of Sheffield, 
at this time, (1835,) contains fifty-six furnaces for con- 
verting iron into steel ; beside which, there are sixty-two 
establishments, containing 554 furnaces, for moulting 
steel. The original conversion of the metal into blis- 
tered steel occasions the use of about 12,000 tons of 
coal in the form of coke, and the subsequent processes 
require about 81,000 tons in addition. The various 
manufactures of cutlery and plated goods carried on in 
the town consume about 200,000 tons, and 38,000 tons 
are the estimated allowance for the working of steam- 

2d 
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engines, of which there are seventy- four, of the aggregate 
power of 1353 horses. If to these quantities are added 
184,000 tons, as fuel for household purposes, it will ap- 
pear that the entire consumption of coal, in Sheffield, 
amounts annually to 515,000 tons, the whole of which 
is taken from collieries in the immediate vicinity of the 
town. Five-sixths of the iron used for manufacturing 
purposes in Sheffield is of foreign production ; only 2000 
out of 12,000 tons consumed in the year are of British 
origin. The cost of the fuel forms just one- third part 
of the expense of converting and casting steel. 

The progress of this particular branch of trade may 
be understood from the following statement of the 
quantity of unwrought steel exported in each year, from 
1814 to 1834. 



1814 . 


. 323 tons 


1825 . 


533 tons 


1815 


. 1,221 ,, 


1826 


472 ,, 


1816 . 


. 917 ,, 


1827 . 


535 ,, 


1817 


475 ,, 


1828 


917 ,, 


1818 . 


704 ,, 


1829 . 


. 714 ,, 


1819 


494 ,, 


1830 


832 ,, 


1820 . 


326 ,, 


1831 . 


. 1,207 ,, 


1821 


515 ,, 


1832 


1,112 ,, 


1822 , 


564 ,, 


1833 , 


. 1,587 ,, 


1823 


479 ,, 


1834 


1,709 ,, 


1824 . 


570 ,, 







Our principal market for unwrought steel is found 
in the United States of America. The quantities sent 
there in each of the twenty years from 1815 to 1834, 



were as follow 

1815 . 

1816 

1817 . 

1818 

1819 . 

1820 

1821 . 

1822 

1823 . 

1824 



s 



774 tons 


1825 . 


130 tons 


497 ,, 


1826 


137 ,, 


249 ,, 


1827 . 


227 ,, 


224 ,, 


1828 


518 ,, 


124 ,, 


1829 . 


330 ,, 


85 ,, 


1830 


397 ,, 


274 ,, 


1S31 . 


• 862 ,, 


288 ,, 


1832 


686 ,, 


233 ,, 


1833 . 


• 970 ,, 


173 ,, 


1834 


1,099 ,, 
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It will b« obaerred, that the firet few yenre of the aeries 
present larger quantities than were afterwards required. 
This circumstance jk accounted for by the fact, that no 
shipments took place from this country to America 
in the years immediately preceding, during which time, 
fl were atwar with the United Statea. The exportation 
«f 1815, the first year of renewed intercourse, has, how- 
ever, been greatly esceeded of late, giving the appearance 
•f a steady as well as rapid extension of the trade. 

manufacture of plated goods, which is carried on 
ID Sheffield and Birmingham, is one of those branches 
•f industry, the progress of which we ha^e no means of 
' Mcerlaining. The qviantity esported forms no indica- 
tion, and in fact, there is not in foreign counCriea 
any reason equally cogent with that esistiug in £ng- 
lind for the use of plated goods : for so far at least 
know, there is not any other country in which 
IS duty is levied upon articles of use and luxury 
t which are made of gold and silver. The imposition of 
I titis duty has no douht given encouragement to the pro- 
P 4uction of plated wares for home use, but not for ex- 
P portation, since the duty paid upon articles fashioned 
I entirely with the more precious material is repaid to the 
1 Ssporter. 

Tlic declared value of plated goods esported in the 
r^rs 1831, 1832, and 1833, was no more than 22,295/., 
raO,727;., and 24,209/,, respectively; about two-thirda 
Fitf these amounts were sent to different colonies and de- 
I Jjendencies of the British empire, and principally to 
I'lodia. 

r makers of plated wares have an advantage over 
Lill others, from the jierfccliou of the machinery used in 
i country for rolling metals. Tlie difference thus 
ttused, if estimated in money, is in favour of English 
2d2 
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manufacturerB, as compared with those in France, in the 
proportion of seventeen to thirteen in the cost of the 
material employed. It has been estimated, that the 
value of articles of this manufacture used in the United 
Kingdom, amounts to 1 ,200,000/. per annum ; while in 
France, the consumption does not exceed in value 
40,000/. sterling per annum, an equal value being also 
exported from that country, principally to Holland, 
Belgium, Spain, the Sardinian States, Germany, the 
United States of America, and Mexico. 

The declared value of British-made plate, plated ware, 
jewellery, and watches, exported from the United King- 
dom, the whole of those articles being included together 
in the custom-house returns, was as follows during the 
nine years from 1821 to 1835. 



1827 . 


. £169,456 


1832 


£173,593 


1828 


181,973 


1833 . 


179,283 


1829 . 


177,830 


1834 


192,269 


1830 


190,515 


1835 . 


231,903 


1831 . 


188,144 




* 



Of the shipments made in 1834, amounting to 192,269/., 
the East Indies took to the value of 30,563/. ; the West 
India Colonies, 14,954/.; other British possessions, 
24,892/.; the United States of America, 67,197/. ; and 
Italy, 14,756/.; leaving only 39,307/. for the value of 
shipments to all other parts of the world. 

Our glass manufacture is placed under circumstances 
which, while they enable us to ascertain the importance 
of the art as a branch of national industry, have in a 
great degree prevented its extension. 

The only reasons that can be shown, why the de- 
mand for an article so generally useful and desirable as 
glass should not have kept pace with the growth of our 
population, and with the increase of our means of com- 
manding the conveniences of life, are these — that it has 
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' been loaded with exceEsive duties, and that the processes 
of the manufacture have been sq interfered with by the 
regulatious necessary for the collection of those duties, aa 
to prevent the introduction of many improvements. A 

^ further cause may perhaps be found in the fact, that in 
^er to work profitably under those regulations, it has 
Wen necessary to cnrry on the manufacture upon so 
large a scale, as to create a virtual monopoly, of some 
of its branches at least, in the liauds of a few, — a state of 
things generally unfriendly to improvement. 

England possesses withiu herself nearly all the ma- 
^ala of which glass is composed, and can procure the 
Ut from abroad at as cheap a rate as any other manu- 
icturing country. The fuel neeesiiary for the process, 
and which funns a large part of the cost of the manu- 
fcciure, we have on better terms than any other country ; 
(nd yet, although the whole of the duty charged is 
I back on esjiortation, there are not auy countries 
in which glass is made where its price allows our manu' 
ftcture to be brought into competition with their own. 

The effect of enhancement uf price upon the home 
^□sumption of any article, not of absolute necessity, is 
made suificieutly strikiug by the fact, that in 1801, 
vilh a population of sixteen millions, the quantity of 
glass used was 325,529 cwts. i and in 1333, with a 
populntioQ of twenty-five millions, the qimntity was 
lOre than 31)3,463 cwts. ; an increase of less 
'than one-eighth, while the population had increased 
in the proportion of one-half. That some ecotioioical 
' Unprovements have been introduced into the processes 
of glass-making, notwithEtandiug the obstacles preiented 
by escise-regidation, is rendered apparent by the fact, 
that the prices have fallen sery cousiderahly within 
I the last few years; while the quantity used has been 
2 n3 
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(although in only a small degree) increasing. The fall 
in price has been proceeding gradually, from year to 
year, just in such a manner as would accompany the em- 
ployment of more economical modes of working. Since 
1827, the reduction, taking one article with another, in 
a long list furnished by a respectable manufacturer, has 
been 25 per cent, upon the price of those articles which 
are of common use. 

The quahty of English glass is considered good. As 
regards the most costly branch of the manufacture, 
plate glass, our manufacturers have, within the last 
ten years, successfully rivalled the French makers ; so 
that English plate glass is now even preferred to French. 
There yet remains much to be done, however, towards 
perfecting this beautiful manufacture ; and this it would 
be vain to hope will be accomplished^ so long as our 
manufacturers are fettered by regulations which in a 
great measure prevent attempts at improvement. 

The quantities of glass made and retained for con- 
sumption in Great Britain in each year from 1789 to 
1834 are shown in the following table, from which it 
will be seen that notwithstanding the augmentation of 
the population, which during the forty-six years em- 
braced by the table has amounted to more than sixty 
per cent., there has been no increase whatever, but the 
contrary, in the consumption of British glass. If the 
first and last years of the series are compared, it will 
indeed appear that there is an increase of rather less 
than 1 5 per cent. ; but by taking an average of the three 
years from 1789 to 1791, and from 1832 to 1834, it will 
be seen that the annual consumption in the former 
period was 362,691 cwts., and in the latter period 
350,271 cwts., exhibiting an actual falling-otf to the 
extent of about 3j per cent. 
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It is principally to the complicated regalations of the 
excise, that this want of progress in our glass manuflEu:- 
ture must be attributed. Those regulations may, indeed; 
be indispensable in order to protect the revenue and the 
fur dealer from frauds on the part of less scrupulous 
manufacturers ; but this fact alone should be sufficient 
to convince the legislature of the impolicy of continuing 
to tax any branch of domestic industry as to which it . 
occurs. The business of glass-making is one, the suc- 
cess of which depends in a peculiar degree upon the 
right application of scientific principles ; and when it is 
considered that a departure from any, the minutest of 
the many arbitrary regulations prescribed by Act of 
Parliament for conducting this manufacture, would 
subject the party so acting to heavy penalties, our 
wonder is excited, not that so little improvement should f 
have been made in the processes, but that the necessity 
should not have been acknowledged of affording the 
utmost encouragement for conducting experiments, 
without which it is in vain to hope for the attainment of 
excellence. 

That the limitation in the quantity of glass used in 
this country is not wholly owing to the regulations 
whereby improvements are prevented, but is also oc- 
casioned, in part, by the excessive amount of the duty 
imposed, is made apparent by the facts which have ac- 
companied various alterations in the rates of those duties. 
In 1794 an increase of 50 per cent, was made upon the 
then existing rates of duty, the effect of which upon the 
internal consumption of the kingdom was very striking. 
In the three years preceding the alteration, the average 
annual quantity retained for home use of all kinds of 
British glass, was 373,782 cwt. ; while in the three years 
following that in which the duties were. augmented, the 
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Itverage annual congnmption -was only S99|560cwt. ; 
i ■howing a failing off of one-fifth between the two periods. 
[ In 1812 the rates of duty were doubled, and the annual 
f consumption, which on the average of three years ending 
■ in 1811 amounted to4n.i)ll cwt., fell on the average 
|.af the three years following the alteration, to 264,931 
showing a decrease of 36 per cent, upon the 
Elarger quantity. It places in even a stronger point 
w the intimate connexion existing between the rate 
P of duty and the progresa of consumption, if we examine 
the effect that has followed upon a reduction of the duty. 
In 1819, in consequence of the progressive falliog-off in 
the loannfacture of plate-glaas, and consequently in the 
produce of the duty during the six years in which the 
high rate had been levied, the duty on that description 
of glass was lowered from 4/. 18j. per cwt. to 3/. per 
_ cwt. The quantity made annually on tlie average of 
^v'three years preceding 1819 was 4905 cwt., yielding 
H^,035/. to the revenue; whereas in the three years 
B* ftillowing that in which the reduction was made, the 
average quantity amounted to 9415 cwt., yielding to the 
revenue 28,244/. Since that time the average annual 
consumption has reached 14,000 cwts., producing up- 
wards of 40,000/. annually to the Exchequer. 

The pernicious effect of the glass duties must be ap- 
I, parent from the contrast exhibited by this manufacture 
' • to others, which are not subjected to similar disadvan- 
fagCB ; and it cannot be necessary to do more than point 
to this contrast, as an ai^umeut in favour of aban- 
doning the impost at the earliest moment possible. 

There are, however, other reasons, distinct from the 

tirect operations that have been pointed out, which 

jkndcr the system under which the glass-duties are 

vied peculiarly pernicious. The free progress of in- 
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yention and improvement is by this means prevented, 
not only in the manufacture of glass, hut also in many 
other arts and sciences to which glass is subsidiary. 
A manufacturer who by his skilful combinations had 
succeeded a few years since in making great improve- 
ments in the quality of bottle glass, was stopped in hit 
operations by the Excise officers, on the plea that the 
articles which he produced were so good in quality, as 
not to be readily distinguished from flint glass, to which 
description a higher rate of duty is attached ; the danger 
to the revenue being, that articles made of the less costly 
and less highly-taxed ingredients would be used instead 
of flint-glass. In every other country but this, manu- 
facturers are at liberty to make any article of glass out of 
that particular material or composition which will best 
answer their purpose ; and consequently many articles, 
the making of which it is contrary to the Excise regu- 
lations to permit in our glass-houses, must be imported 
from the Continent, notwithstanding the heavy rate of 
duty to which they are subjected at our Custom-houses. 
Among these may be mentioned glass for optical instru- 
ments, which is now almost wholly imported, because 
the regulations enforced by the Excise-office prevent 
the carrying forward of processes necessary for im- 
parting to it that property upon which its excellence 
must altogether depend. 

There is yet another reason why the duty upon home- 
made glass should be wholly abolished. The ingredients 
of which glass is composed are exceedingly cheap, and 
the art is at the same time so simple, and calls for the 
use of so few accessaries, that it can be successfully 
followed by almost any person of ordinary aptitude for 
manual operations, working with simple and uncostly 
implements. The facility with which glass can be made 
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upou a small scale is greater now than formerly, and is 
continually increasing through the advance of chemical 
knowledge. In former times the preparation of alkalis used 
for the manufacture required premises of considerable 
dimensions, but the alkali now abundantly obtained from 
common salt is admirably qualified by its purity for the 
purpose, and it is well known that flint-glass is fraudu- 
lently made in great abundance in small attics and cel- 
lars, to the injury alike of the revenue and of the fair- 
dealing manufacturer. While the temptation is suffered 
to remain it will be altogether impossible to put a stop to 
this illicit manufacture, and it is to be feared that no- 
thing short of the total repeal of the duty will be effectual 
to that end. The reduction that has been made of two- 
thirds of the rate of duty charged from 1825 to 1835 
will still leave a sufficient temptation for the continuance 
of the fraudulent manufacture, and especially if the pre- 
sent system should be continued of allowing a drawback 
upon the exportation of glass equal to the full amount of 
the duty. 
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Importance of perfect tools and implements — ^Recent progress 
manufacturing skill in their production — Babbag^'s calculatii 
machine — Foreign mechanical inventions perfected and adopt 
in England — ^Policy of allowing the exportation of machineiy- 
Impossibility of confining the knowledge of improved machine 
to our own country — Impolicy of the attempt — Laws restrainii 
artisans from going abroad — ^Their repeal — Footing upon whii 
the limited exportation of machinery is now permitted — ^Progre 
of the prohibitive system — Value of machinery exported. 

In no branch of manufacturing skill has more importai 
and rapid progress been made of late years in this coui 
try, than in the production of manufacturing implemen 
and machinery. The extent to which this progress hi 
been carried, is such as to make it difi&cult to point 01 
any leading mechanical process, the details of whic 
have not been, by this means, simplified, and the artic 
produced brought nearer to perfection. 

The great importance of this fact to a manufacturir 
people scarcely needs to be insisted on. Without sup« 
rior tools and implements, how many valuable inver 
tions now used, and wrhich minister extensively to tl: 
advantage and comfort of society, must have remaine 
unapplied, if they had even at all suggested themselvc 
to the minds of the ingenious men by whom they ha\ 
been conceived? How many elaborate pieces of mi 
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chanism, without which those inventions could not be 
c&rried into practical operation, must have remained 
unconstructed for want of the equally elahorate tools 
neccHsary for their production, and for thoHC nice adjuat- 
inents upon which the HuccesBof the inuentiona dependa! 
The calculating maeliine of Mr. Babbage, the con- 
ception and perfecting of which afford proofs of genius 
1 perseverance — rare in their degree, and still more 
rare in their combination — that would cast lustre upon 
•ny age or country, could not have been esecuted by 
means of the imperfect tools which even a very few years 
re in the hands of our most able machiniciana. 
the efforts made for the completion of this machine, 
&e world is indebted for the possession of some of the 
jnost beautiful tools hitherto invented; and if no other 
fcenefit should result from this triumph of human 
'thought, the time, and money, and talent bestowed upon 
fhe work will have been amply productive to the coun- 
!try, although, as is too frequently seen, the recompense 

f the inventor may be limited to a barren, and in its 
'^ghest degree, even a posthumous fame. 

Some part of our cotton-spinning machinery is of 
foreign invention ; hut the state of the mechanical arts 
Dot being sufficiently advanced for that purpose in their 
own countries, the inventors have been obliged to resort 

D English workshops for the means of perfecting their 
ceptions, and our factories offering at the same time 
the largest and most profitable field for the employment 

f these machines, our cotton manufacture has thus 
Aurly profited from ingenuity which it has mainly 
eontributed to foster. One of the most successful spin- 
ung frames now used in the faclories of Lancashire, is 

"leinveiitioS of a citizqi of the United Stales of America, 
tttd has been thus made available for the more profitable 
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conversion of a material, our largest supply of wbicli is 
derived from that country. 

The necessity for the employment of a high degree 
of skill in the adjustment of machinery for manufactur- 
ing purposes, has heen illustrated hy Dr. Ure in his 
recent work, *' The Philosophy of Manufactures," hy 
the following anecdote : — 

" A manufacturer of Stockport heing, not long ago, 
about to mount 200 power-looms in his mill, fancied he 
might save a pound sterling in the price of each, hy 
having them made by a neighbour machine-maker, 
instead of obtaining them from Messrs. Sharp and Ro- 
berts, in Manchester, the principal constructors of power- 
looms. In order to give his fabricator every chance of 
success, the economist surreptitiously procured iron 
patterns cast from one of the looms of that Company, 
which, in its perfect state, costs no more than 91. lbs. 
His 200 looms were accordingly constructed at Stock- 
port, supposed to be fac-similes of those regularly made 
in Manchester, and they were set to work. Hardly a 
day passed, however, without one part or another break- 
ing down» — insomuch that the crank or tappet-wheels 
had to be replaced three times, in almost every loom, 
in the course of twelve months. The fabric of the cloth 
was also indifferent. The proprietor, perplexed beyond 
measure, inquired of a neighbour who worked similar 
power-looms made by the Manchester machinicians, 
whether his wheels likewise went to pieces every other 
day, and learned to his mortification, that not one of 
them had broken in the course of working, but that the 
four or five spare ones, originally sent from Manchester 
along with his 236 power-looms, were unused and quite 
at his service. The old proverb of ' Penny wise and 
pound foolish,' never had a better illustration. His 
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weaving factory had been most irregular and unpro- 
ductive, while that of his neighbour had been uniformly 
prosperous." 

The circumstances that have just been mentioned 
seem naturally to lead to a consideration of the policy 
of allowing the exportation of machinery from this 
country. It may be conceded that, in cases where an 
individual or a nation is in the possession of superior 
manufacturing processes whereby greater profits can be 
realized, it is as proper as it is natural to use every fair 
means for keeping those advantages out of the hands of 
foreign competitors. It is clear that these competitors 
can have no just reason for complaining, if we prefer 
our own profit to theirs. Neither would the inventors 
of the machinery have much cause for complaint, if the 
legislature should pass laws under which the manufac- 
turers of this country would be secured in the monopoly 
of home inventions. Machine-makers have, so far, a con- 
trary interest to the manufacturers,— that they are bene- 
fited by the extension of the use of their machinesy while 
the advantage of the manufacturers consists in confining 
that use to themselves. To prohibit the exportation 
of his wares may therefore^ at first sight, appear to be ai 
great a hardship upon the machinist as it would be upon 
the weaver of cotton, if his productions were confined to 
the home market; but the cases are not in all respects 
parallel. By the restriction last supposed, the extension 
of the weaver^s trade would be in a great measure limited 
to the slow natural increase of the people in the country 
of production ; whereas the confining to that country 
of a machine by means of which better or cheaper goods 
can be made, will be followed by nearly the same efiect 
as if the exportation of the improved machines were 
allowed, since the greater quantity of goods produced by 

2b2 
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their means, and for which, in conBequence of their 
superiority or cheapness, a foreign demand would be 
kept up, must cause a greater numher of the machines 
to he used at home, and it can he of no moment to the 
maker of those machines, whether his customers reside 
in the United Kingdom, or in France or Germany. 

The state of things which has heen here supposed 
cannot, however, have any existence in reality. It has 
never heen found practicable to adopt regulations whereby 
the exportation of machinery can be wholly prevented. 
Where the invention is the object of a patent, an ac- 
curate and complete drawing and description can be 
procured by any one without trouble; and by the 
transmission of these, any engineer of ordinary capacity 
can in most cases construct a machine which will at 
least answer as a very tolerable substitute for that 
made under the inspection of the inventor. In the more 
complicated inventions, it mostly happens that the only 
part of the machine which is diflficult of execution, is of 
small dimensions, and it is consequently easy to convey 
it illicitly out of the kingdom. Under these circum- 
stances, it appears to be the most prudent course to 
legalize the trade, and thereby to secure for a part of 
the community a profitable source of employment. Nor 
would the manufacturers in this kingdom have any 
right to complain of the facilities thus given to their 
foreign rivals. The inventions which they would seek 
to retain for their own advantage have cost them neither 
labour nor expense. In fact, they can in no case have 
any plea for such a restriction, except that of the 
general advantage of the community, and the cases can 
be but very few in which that plea can be successfully 
lurged. The interest of the bulk of the people must, on 
the contrary, always be best promoted by that policy 
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wbioh givei the utmost freedom to industry, and which 
tends tu lower the prices of articles of consumption. 
Laws which prohibit the communication of facilities and 
WprovementB are liable to be imitated by other nations, 
lither in a spirit of retaliation, or possibly from a belief 
their wisdom, and both these reaaonH may be espected 
to operate nioBt freely when the csample has been »et 
by a successful and powerful nation. Let us imagine 
^t the American Congteep, irapreased with the wisdom 
old system of restrictions, or stung with a feeling 
1^ jealousy of our mftnufncturing superiority, had passed 
law forbidding the communication to foreigners of the 
iSventious of American citizene, ho that the machines 
already spoken of as being derived from that country 
piust have been brought into operation there and there 
only. It is far from being certain that while by the 
fdoption of this course, England would have euslained a 
idernble injury, the American people would have 
derived any substantial benefit. In the fair and legiti- 
mate course of dealing between two people, it is so far from 
being true that what one of lliem gnins the other must 
mecessarily lose, that on the contrary, few things are more 
wrtain than that both may be, and almost universally will 
be, gainers by their transactions. But neither does it fol- 
that in unprofitable deaUngs wliat one loses must be 
to the other; both, on the contrary, may lose, and 
[I the long run, this is almost sure to be the result. 
In llic case supposed, America would lose au excellent 
fUBtomer for a large amount of her raw produce, and her 
fitizena would consequently be deprived of many articles 
Iff Enghsh manufacture, which they cannot procure bq 
food nor at so cheap u rate elsewhere. The capital 
xequircd for carrying on the cotton manufacture upon 
■ large scale would be withdrawn from other pursuits it 
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which it is profitably embarked, and while a few might 
possibly be gainers, the many would be subjected to 
certain loss. 

The laws prohibiting the exportation of machinery 
from this country have been very considerably relaxed 
within the last ten years. Previous to 1825, the jealousy 
of our legislature in regard to the progress of foreign 
manufactures was extended so far as to interfere with 
the natural right even of working artisans to transfer 
their industry to countries where it could be most pro- 
fitably exerted. Any man who had acquired a practical 
knowledge of manufacturing processes was thereby 
rendered a prisoner in his own country ; and not only 
might the arm of the law be interposed to prevent 
his quitting his native shores, but heavy penalties were 
imposed upon all persons who should abet the expa- 
triation of one of our artisans. This disgraceful law 
has happily been expunged from our Statute-book. Its 
futility and impolicy were well described in the following 

** Resolutions of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Law of the United Kingdom, 
and its consequences, respecting Artisans leaving 
the Kingdom and residing Abroad, &c. Reported 
to the House of Commons, 2l8t May, 1824. 

** 1. That it appears by the evidence before this 
Committee, that notwithstanding the laws enacted to 
prevent the seduction of artisans to go abroad, many able 
and intelligent artisans have gone abroad to reside, and 
to exercise their respective arts in foreign countries ; 
and that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, in 
this country, by any mode of executing the present laws, 
or by any new law, to prevent artisans who may be so 
determined from going out of the country. 
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" 2. That although the peaatties which the lawt in- 

:t on artiEans who disobey them, are not distinctly 
inderatood by the workmen, yet an unfavourable opinioa 
B generally entertained by them of the partial and op- 
! ^ressive operation of these laws, as preventing ihem 
I finm taking their labour and art to the beet market ; 
whilst all other claEses of the community ore permitted 
to go abroad, and to take their capital with them when- 
ever they think proper. 

" 3. That it appears also by evidence, that mtaiy 

Britiah artiaanB residing abroad have been prevented 

from returning home, from an erroneous opinion that 

they have, hy going abroad, violated the laws of their 

Country and conHequeutly incurred penalties under them. 

That in the opinion of this Committee, it ia both 

I TOJuBt and impolitic to continue these laws ; they there- 

wtate recommend their entire repeal, and that artisaoe 

liinBy be at liberty to go abroad and to return home when- 

T they may be so disposed, in the aame manner aa 

ixher classea of the community now go and return." 

Permission may now be had for the exportation of all 

J common articles of machinery. In the Act by 

I irhtch this branch of trade is at present regulated, a 

1 long list is given of the varinus articles or classes of 

^^achinery the exportation of which is prohibited, but 

( discretionary power of relaxing the law is given 

5 the Board of Trade, the branch of the government 

I which it seems moat fitly to belong, and which 

Bcides upon each application, as it is made by the 

1 seeking to export, according to the merits of 

ich particular case. Under this system, the practice 

Ibuniform in regard to so many articles, that but little 

fficulty is experienced by the merchants, who in genc- 

Wn^ know as to what machines or implements the indul- 
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gCDoe wfll be extended, and from what k will be with- 
bdd, with nearly as much certaintj aa thej would hafc 
known if each object had been achednled m an Act ^ 
Ptohament. The principal advantige of thia diacre- 
tioDary power Tested in the Board of Trade conaiata in 
ita karing to that Board the power of regulating the 
Scatter according to the changing intereata of commcnrcb 

The policy of restricting this, which might become an 
important branch of trade, was the subject of laborioui 
investigation by Committeea of the House oi Conunons 
which sat in 1824 and 1825. The concluding para- 
graph of the report made by the Committee in 1825 
ezpbdns the reasons why it waa thought expedient to 
leaye the list of prohibitions unrepealed, and ahows 
that the result of their inquiry left no doubt on the 
minds of the members of the Committee i» to the inex- K 
pediency of the existing system. The paragraph here 
alluded to is as follows : — 

'^ Although your Committee are impressed with the 
opinion that tools and machinery should be regulated on 
the same principles as other articles of manuftu^ture, yet 
inasmuch as there exist objections in the mind of many 
of our manufacturers on this subject which deserve the 
attention of the legislature, and as it is possible that cir- 
cumstances may exist which may render a probibitipn 
to export certain tools and machines used in some par- 
ticular manufactures expedient, your Committee beg to 
recommend that until an alteration can be made in the 
laws on this subject H. M. Privy Council should con-? 
tinue to exercise their discretion in permitting the ex- 
portation of all such tools and machinery now prohibited 
as may appear to them not likely to be prejudicial to 
the trade or manufactures of the United Kingdom." 

England is, beyond all other countries, interested in 
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the most perfect freedom being given to this as well as 
to every other branch of commerce. Placed beyond all 
comparison at the head of civilization as regards manu- 
facturing skill, with capital far more ample than is 
possessed by any other people, with cheap and inex- 
haustible supplies of iron and fuel, and with institutions 
every way favourable to the utmost developement of the 
industry and ingenuity of her citizens, she must always 
be able at least to maintain her superiority of position 
where circumstances are in other respects equal ; and 
be ready to turn to the utmost advantage every improve- 
ment which may reach her in common with her less 
powerful rivals. 

It is besides more than probable that the system 
which has been adopted only with the view of protecting 
manufactures may, like most other protective enact- 
ments, be actually prejudicial to the interest which it 
was designed to benefit. The objects as to which pro- 
hibition is at present enforced are principally connected 
with the spinning and weaving of cotton, wool, and flax, 
branches of manufacture in which improvements are 
continually going forward. The importance of these 
improvements will be at once understood when it is 
stated that many among them are calculated to introduce 
an economy into the process amounting to from 2^ to 
5 per cent, upon the cost of the fabric. This advantage 
it would of course be the object of every manufacturer 
to realize as speedily as possible ; but except in the case 
of those who possess large capitals, none will care to 
throw away or to sell at the mere worth of the maferiaki 
their old machines which have cost considerable stftM^ 
and they continue therefore to use them at a disa^vatr- 
tage ; whereas, if the markets of the cofitmenf ot tjitttff^. 
were open to them, in which ihej migbl tki4 ptttthltif^i 
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for the machines of which they are now in a manner 
compelled to continue the use, they would not hesitate 
at once to place themselves in the^ most advantageous 
position for carrying on their proc^ses. Their discarded 
machinery, having the recommendation of cheapness, 
and being at the same time equal, if not superior, to 
that in general use abroad, would doubtLeaa meet with 
ready buyers there. 

The first Act passed by the English Parliament for pre- 
venting the exportation of machinery is dated in 1696. 
This Act prohibited the exportation of Lee's atocking'- 
frame, a machine which was invented in 1600. The 
next in order among these restrictions was passed in 
1750, and consequently after an interval of more than 
half a century. It is worthy of remark, that this Act 
was intended for the protection of the woollen and silk 
manufactures. The first of these branches of industry 
had previously flourished in England for more than 250 
years without this protection ; and as to the silk manu- 
facture, the tools and utensils employed in which were 
prohibited from being exported in this Act, it was then 
only in its infancy among us, and it never took firm 
root as one of the branches of the national industry, 
until the mounds and fences raised up by the legislature 
for its protection had been all removed, and it was left 
to work its way exposed to competition from the then 
more accomplished artisans of France. Another inter- 
val of twenty-four years passed before any further Act 
of the same nature was passed. The next law, passed 
in 1774, prohibited the exportation of certain tools used 
in the cotton and linen manufacture. From that time 
the system of prohibition appears to have been in great 
favour with the legislature ; the Acts which were passed 
forbidding the exportation of implements having followed 
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«tch other with rapidity and descending some of them 
to objects of a very trifling nature, such as " presses 
Imd dies for horn buttons," ** engines for covering 
irhips,'* " tools for pinching of glass" — in fact, any- 
thing for which it appears to have been thought worth 
while on the part of any class of manufacturers to seek 
Ithat they considered protection at the hands of the 
legislature through a monopoly of the implements re- 
qtdred for the production of their goods. 

Considering the perfection to which this branch of ma- 
lAi&cture has been brought in this country, the value of 
ihachinery exported under this system of restriction is 
quite insignificant, so far at least as open and undis- 
guised trade is concerned. The declared value of the 
thipments of machinery and mill-work in each year 
ftince 1822 has been — 







£. 








£. 


1822 




116,220 


1829 






253,984 


1823 




157,146 


1830 






208,767 


1824 




129,644 


1831 






105,491 


1826 




212,420 


1832 






92,715 


1826 




228,505 


1833 






127,064 


1827 




201,822 


1834 






211,982 


1828 




262,115 


1835 






307,951 



These sums include the shipments of machinery and 
mill-work to our own colonial possessions and to British 
India, which shipments have usually made up more 
than one-half of the value of machines exported. 

tn the extraordinary state of progression that has at- 
tended the various branches of our staple manufactures 
and of our mining operations, the system of prohibition 
as affecting the exportation of machinery has not pro- 
duced so much effect as might have been expected upon 
the prosperity of our machinists. Their trade has 
partaken of the general extension, but certainly not to 
the degree that would have attended it under a different 
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tystem. At the present moment, our engineers and 
mill-wrights may be said to have as much work upon 
their hands as the number of their workmen enables 
them to undertake, and skilled artisans such as they 
must employ, are not to be made without a long course 
of instruction. 

We have seen from the report of Dr. Kay to the Poor 
Law Commissioners to how great an extent the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire are giving employment to the 
makers of steam-engines and of spinning and weaving 
machinery. Having long resided in the immediate seat 
of the cotton-manufacture, and having given much of 
his attention to its progress, Dr. Kay is well qualified to 
inform us upon most subjects connected with it. Speak- 
ing of the present great efforts for its extension, he says, 
** One only doubt affects the limit of the period when 
this power will be in full operation, and this arises from 
the difficulty of supplying in that time (two years) even 
with the utmost exertion of every machinist in the trade, 
the machinery which this prodigious force is intended to 
move. The impossibility of accomplishing this will, in 
the opinion of some of the most experienced manufac- 
turers, delay the period when this vast accession to the 
trade will be in full employ." 

Persons unacquainted practically with the economy 
of our factories will be at a loss how to form a judgment 
from the mere statement of the amount of steam-power, 
as to the actual amount of the extension which it will 
occasion. The additional number of hands of whom it 
will occasion the employment has already been stated ; 
from which it appears, that in only the districts compre- 
hended within Dr. Kay's report, an addition of one-fifth 
is about to be made to the productive power of our 
cotton-manufacture. The additional fix^d capital for 
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Irliich tlie new macliinery will call, is thus stated by 

-. Kay : — " The outlay in liuildings and machinery 

*cce6Bary lo bring this hor«e-power into operation may 

lie safely estimated at 500/. per horse-power, ivithont 

taking into acconnt the capital necessarily employed in 

trading truDsactions in cnnnesion with the pmver ; or, in 

Other wordB, the erection of this power (7507 horaca) 

L jpiesnppoBes an outlay of 3,753,500^. in buildui;^ and 

■Machinery, and whinh outlay will occur in the cotton- 

f IlietrictB of Lancashire wil bin two years," 

It would fill many large volutiics to describe the nu- 

(heroua inventions which during the jn-esent century 

i imparled facility to our manufacturing processes 

given perfection (u the articles made. It will not 

e expected, therefore, that any enumeration of thoee 

Bijnventions should be attempted in these pages. A de- 

' Tiption of all the improvements which have been made 

li BteBui-machiaery alone, since the beginning of this 

mtury, would lead to investigations that could he pro- 

tahly entered upon only in a treatise on mechanics. 

e of the applications and effects of these iniprove- 

llaents will necessarily he noticed in the third section of 

p the work ; and in the seventh section, which relates to 

r moral progress, it Hill be necessary to describe 

inventions connected with the typographical art, wiiich 

■ ive, during the last twenty years, given a new impulse 

he progress of literature by reducing the labour and 

t of the various processes so as to meet the demand 

r information <iThich has arisen on the part of the great 

ulk of our counlrj'Qien. 
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MINING.' 

Xaklt Celebrity of tbo mines of KnglADd — Iffon— Qooiitiij mah 
MtTArioui pertodii from 1740 to 1830— 1^11 ■ Prod u ct of C?liidhfc 
mincN from 17&0 to 1834— Increate niico 1814 — ^fmporii §ai 
•siwrtt of foreigii tin— British tin exported— Vnlna of tin-pliUa 
exported— Copper— Produce of Conunh mines from 1771 to 
1786, and 1796 to 1834— Total produce of English mines fioa 
1820 to 1834— Value of tin and copper raised in Gomwall at 
different periods during the present century — Lead — Coneea]- 
ment pradiied by mine-owners as to the quantity^ of metal , 
produced— Coal—- Adfontage of steam^ngine in eoal-minia^^ V 
Davy*B safety-lamp— -lis effect in incieasini^ the product of 
coal-mines — Shipments from Newcastle and Sunderland in 
rach y(*ar from 1801 to 1835 — Shipments from Stockton and 
Henhani — Pricos of coal at Newcastle and Sunderland in each 
of those yearn— Prices in London from 1813 to 1 835-— Quantity 
of coals shipped from various parts of the kingdooa from 1819 
to 1835 — Produce of inland collieries — Salt — Quantity annually 
produced — Uoduction and repeal of Excise-duty on ssMi — Quan- 
tity annually consumed since 1801 — Quantity exported from 
1827 to 1834 — Increased consumption since repeal of duty. 

From the very earliest period to "which record or even 
tradition can reach, this country has been celebrated £at 
ita mineral treasures. It is not intended to carry back 
our inquiries to the time vhen the Phoenicians traded to 
" the tin islands of Britain," described by Herodotus 
under the name of Cassiterides^ or to discuss whether the 
rings and money of iron which Cecsar states to have been 
in the possession of the Britons, at the time of the Roman 
invasion, were really the produce of this country, or 
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Whether, as Bomc peiBona bavc supposecl, ttey were 
■cquired in barter for lin. Our inijuiry into tlie pro- 
gress of mining aa a somce of national wealth must ne- 
cesanril^ be limited to a period comparntively recent, and 
to BtatementB of the resulte. 

No Btatement has ever been made which pretends ta 
perfect accuracy in regard to oot production of iron. 

The quantity made in England and Wales in 1740 
was estimated at 17,3^ tone, the produce of fifty-nine 
Aimeces, in which only charcoal was used. Between 
that time and 1788 the plan of imehing iron-ore by 
means of coke was introduced, and in the latter yeav 
there were in England, Wales, and Scotland, eighty-five 
fijmacea. producing annually 68,300 tons of iron, of 
which quantity 55,200 tons were smelted with coke. In 
1796, in consequence of a tax projected by Mr. Pitt, 
upon coals at the pit, but which was not imposed, a 
careful inquiry was made as to the condition and extent 
ef the iron-works that would have been affected by auch a 
tneasure. On this occasion it appeared that there were— 

TOBI of IlDB. 

In England and Wales 104 furnuci producing 108,7:)3 
„ Seotlaad 17 „ „ 113,086 



Tot«l 121 „ „ 12-1,879 

In 1803 it was futlber estimated that forty additional 
feinacea were in use in England and Wales, and seven 
in Scotland— the total annual production of iron amount- 
ing to 170,000 tons in the year. In ISOSabillwaa 
introduced into the House of Commons by the Minister 
for imposing a duty of 2/. per ton upon all pig-iron made 
in the kingdom. This bill was afterwards withdrawn, 
but the attempt occasioned inquiries to he set on foot re- 
specting the quantity of metal produced, and it was 
ftnted then to amount to 250]0O0 tons annually. 
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The following ntimate, b^innmg with 1823, is vid 
to have been made with great care by the numager at 
one of our largest iron amelting establiBhmenta, bat llw 
years to which it lefen are all too recent and too nor 
t<^ether to throw much light upon the queation sa totlM 
picient progress of production. The tables alreadj 
given of the consumption of foreign iron, and the expoifr 
Ktion of that of home manufacture, when coupled with 
the undoubted factthat this metal is used in theldngdom 
to a continually growing extent, and that it is qow used 
for purposes to which it waa never before applied, 
sufficiently attest the increasing productiveneM of oar 
iron works. 



South Wslei 

ShropAire 

Yorkihira 

Seollana 

Ihrhyshire 

North Wfllw 

Other place 


1823. 


1825, 


1828. 


1830. 


182,325 
133, S90 
57,323 
2?, 311 
24,500 
1J,038 

2,373 


223,520 
171,735 
86,320 
35,308 
20,200 
19,184 
13,100 
3,000 


279,612 
219,452 

ei,a24 

32,368 
37,?00 
22,360 
25,168 
4,160 


277,643 
212,604 
73,418 
28,926 
37,500 
17,999 

5,327 


442,006 


581,307 


702,584 


653,417 



Records of the produce of the tin and copper mines of 
Cornwall are kept with considerable regularity. The 
following table ehows the produce of the Coraisb tin 
mines, according to these records, in each year from 
1150 to 1834. 



es. VI.} 



Ton., 


Tpni. 


Tom. 




TODI. 


1750. .2,876 


1772. .3, 150 


1793. .3,202 


1814. 


2,611 


1751. .2,273 


1773.. 2, 852 


1794. .3,361 


1815. 


2,941 


1752. .3.550 


1774.. 2, 458 


1795., 3, 440 


1816. 


.3.348 


I753..3,SI6 


1775. .2,619 


1796. .3,001 


1817. 


4,120 


17S4. .2,714 


i77B. .2,652 


1797. ,3,240 


18IS. 


3,745 


175S.. 2,757 


1777.. 2,778 


1798.. 2,020 


laiu. 


3,068 


175B. .2,774 


1778. .2,515 


1799.. 2,862 


1620. 


.2,775 


i7S7..2,732 


1779.. 3,578 


WOO. .2,522 


1321. 


3,132 


1758.. 2, 720 


1780.-2,026 


1801.-2,328 


1822. 


3,137 


1759. .2,637 


1781. .2,610 


ie0^,.2,627 


1823. 


4,031 


1760. .2,717 


1782. .2,546 


1803, .2,914 


1824, 


.4,819 


1701.. 2,395 


1783.. a, 570 


1804., 2, »S3 


1825. 


.4.170 


I7G2..2,&64 


17S4..2,68i 


ia05.. 2,742 


182Q. 


4,406 


1763. ,2,736 


1765.. 2,685 


1806,. 2, 855 


18i'7, 


5,316 


1704.. 2, «ie 


1786. .3,399 


1807.-2,426 


1828. 


4,606 


1765.. 2, rs? 


1787.. 3, 204 


180S..2,330 


13-29, 


4,390 


1706. .3,955 


irSS.. 3,352 


1809.. 2, 508 


1830- 


4,183 


1767.. 2, 650 


1789. .3, 403 


lBlP..2,U0e 


IH31- 


4,093 


1768. .2,607 


irao. .3,193 


1811. .2, 384 


1832. 


3,988 


1769.-2,898 


1781. .3,470 


181 a.. 2, 373 


1833. 


3,791 


1770.. 2,077 


1792.. 3,809 


1813.-2,324 


1834 


4,180 


1771..2,8.'3 











The trifling degree of fluctuation observable in tbe 
amount of metal produced throughout Ihe whole period 
embraced by this table, with the exception of the last' 
twenty years, ia very rcuiarlcable. If the whole eighty- 
five years arc (Kvided into perlwls of five yearS) the ava- 
ragc produce will be as &lli 



1750 tol751.., 2,585 
I7SS „ 1759... 3, 728 

1769 » 1764.. .2,610 
1765 „ t769. ..2,845 

1770 „ 1774.. .2,853 
I77i „ I77tf... 3,547 
1780 „ 1784.. .2,6^7 
1785 „ 1789...3,-.M0 
1790 „ 1794. ..3,405 



1795 to 1793. ..3,084 
1800 „ 1804.. -3,676 
1805 „ lg08...9,57d 
1810 „ 1814. ..2,339 
1815 „ lSI9.-.»,444 
1820 „ liS4. .-3,578 
1H25 „ 1829.. .4,595 
1830 „ 1331. ..4,047 



The increase observable in tlie jiroducc of the lost 
twenty years is the more remarkable, because, within that 
time, the produce of the tin mines of £anca lias been 
2 f3 
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ItreAtly augmented. Until 1811 the mines of Connrall 
nHiirded a coniiderable supply of this metsl to Cfaiaa; 
the khipmenU amounting in some years to 800 toDf ; 
bvit ikiuce the restoration of the island of Bancs to the 
Dutch* its mines have been rendered so pvodiictive as to 
supply the markets of China and India, snd to foniish 
\\\ addition a large quantity of tin for the continent of 
Kurt>|»e, 

The importations and re-exportations of Ibre^ 
(Uauca) tin during the last sixteen years have been— 





Imported. 


He*ezported. 


CwU. 


Cwtt. 


1820 


1,309 


3,047 


I8.>l 


1,106 


652 


Ui'i 


1,&3G 


1,909 


1833 


6,461 


5,502 


18.24 


6,420 


4,709 


1835 


4,213 


4,709 


IHiiS 


3,394 


5,647 


IS',7 


i3,217 


2,938 


IH'ia 


3,3^6 


3,258 


iM'iU 


2,674 


2,581 


1H30 


15,539 


10,426 


1S31 


8,099 


12,226 


183.5 


29,203 


21,720 


1833 


35,124 


39,850 


1834 


46,709 


46,685 


1835 


19,704 


23,795 



Notwithstanding the competition thus experienced by 
the tin miners of Cornwall, the demand from foreign 
countries for English tin has continued to be consider- 
ablc) and the exportation of tin plates has of late in- 
creased. 
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The quaotitieB of British tin exported have been — 





Cwf. 




c«... 




CwU. 


1820... 


25,853 


IS2G. 


..43.645 


1831.. 


..21,763 


1821... 


29j2a<l 


1827. 


..i\),47i 


1832.. 


..31,838 


1H22... 


35,843 


1828. 


..41,427 


1833.. 


..24,9HS 




26.364 




, .33,215 








36.890 




. .30,425 




.. 7,765 


1825... 


34,237 











No rccurd is kept at the Custom-house of the quantity 
ot tin plates exported, but the progrees of thia branch of 
ndustry may be inferred from the following atatement of 
he value of the tmnunl exporlntiona, as declared by the 
merchants at the time of Bhipment. 





£. 




£. 




£. 


181S. 


.275,136 


IS22. 


.175,280 


1929. 


.212,526 


1816. 


.289,390 


1823. 


.209,143 


1830. 


.231,922 


1817. 


.239,062 


1824. 


.233,113 


1831. 


.215,446 


1818. 


.277,458 


1825. 


.185,251 


18.12. 


.231 ,652 


1819. 


.167,841 


1826. 


.223,460 


1833. 


.268,742 


1820. 






.281,958 




.321,559 


1821. 


.161,239 




.245,453 







The English tin miner is protected again et the foreign 
iToducer in ihe enjoyment of the home market by an 
mport duty of 50s. per cwt., which is about 80 per cent. 
Upon the value of the foreign metal. 

The produce of the copper-mines of Cornwall haa 
increased in a much greater proportion than that of the 
tin-minet, as appears by the following statement of the 
mnnual produce of the former from 1111 to 1186, and 
from 1190 to 1834:— 



n. 



\ 



I 



I 






T41M. 



isoi. 

ISO:. 

I MM, 

isrwi. 

ISOA. 
IS07. 



Toaa. 
.4,4.14 
.4,r.'*7 
.4,950 

.4.w:> 
.^,l^»7 

.^,■J!i7 

• •• • «*M 

..%„174 

.r..7if» 



1808. 

iau9. 

k^lO. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
hiU. 
1.S15. 
1816. 

1818. 
1819. 

i8-:8. 

1821. 



I 
Ton*. 

.6,795 ■ 

.6,8-21 ; 

.5,682 . 
.5,948 I 
.7,248 ; 
.8,166 ; 
.7,936 
.6,607 ! 
.7,645 : 
.6,608 
.6,714 
.7,214 ' 
.7,364 
.8,163 



18-22.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1927.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 



9,331 

7,928 

7,824 

8,-226 

9,026 

10,311 

9,921 

9.656 

10,748 

12,043 

11,9^ 

11,191 

11,224 
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*rh<k imuluclivf |K>wer of the Cornish copper mines 
hfiA llii:ii Iter It iiicrcMfti more than threefold in the 
U$i sixty >ciirs. No ststcment con he given of the total 
i|tiantily of copixtr raised in the United Kii^;dom 
Wftirr 1S'^*U ; from that year the produce has been — 



run* 

im;o.... s.i;: 
i»;i....l(».'.Ns 

IH-.*J....I1.01S 

l.^.'i.,.. o.r.7'.» 
H2i.,.. «i,7o:i 



Tont, 

is-2%....io.:jr>8 
is:r, n,(MU 

lHJ7..,.l.».3Jfi 
|M.»M..,.1J,|SS 

l8'i*»....l2,U57 



.Tons. 
1S30....13,232 
1831. ...14,685 
183.>....14,450 
1833.... 13, 260 
lb34....14,042 



The valuo of this motnl now annually raised in the 
kin^tloin oxotnuU 0110 niilliou sterling, being more than 
double tbc value of the quantity annually produced in 
the beginning of the present century. 

The money value of the tin and copper raised in the 
county of Cornwall at diiTcrcnt periods of the present 
century, has been : — 



i 
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1801... .Tin 254,7221 

Cori*r...476,3]3) 
1806. ...TId 344,0271 

Copper... 730, 8'15r 
18U....Tin 337,3381 

Cuppflr... 663, 7-18 f 
ISIS... .Tin 383,3461 

Copper... 541, 7.S7/ 
1821. ...Tin 242,7301 

Copper. ..628,832/ 
1636. ...Tin 348.0741 

Copper... 788, 071/ 
1831. ...Tin 300.84ftl 

Copper.. .806,090/ 
1834.. ..Tin 321,860) 

Copper, ,.8h7,902/ 


Total. 


PrlctH put Ton. 


Tin. 


■S- 


731,035 

1,074,872 

901,078 

925,063 

871,502 

1,137,045 

1,106,935 

1,209,702 


£. .. * 
IQI 
120 10 
HI 10 
114 10 
77 10 
79 
73 10 
77 


117 
138 
126 
109 
111 
123 
100 
114 



The increase thus shown in the value since the peace, 
-and which apparently amounta to mure than 30 per 
«ent,, is really mtich beyond that rate. In 1813, the 
iMt year of the war with France, the price of tin was 
134^, and of copper 113/. per ton, estimated in a cur- 
-rency depreciated to the extent of 29 per cent. If the 
copper and tin produced in Cornwall in that year had 
leen exchanged for gold at their market prices, they 
would have procured only 181,210 ouncea of the more 
precioui metal ; whereas the produce of 1834, if Bimi- 
larly exchanged, now that the currency haa been 
restored to its par value, would procure 310,693 ouncea 
of gold, showing an increase in the real value over the 
produce of 1813, of 11 per cent. 

There are no means by which to ascertain the pro- 
^gces» made at any time in the productivenesa of the lead- 
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mines of ihis kingdom. To answer private purposes, the 
individuals by whom some of the most productive of 
those mines are woiked, studiously conceal the amount 
of metal which they raise. Various conjectural estimates 
have been made as to that amount, but little dependence 
can be placed upon their accuracy; and even^ li we 
could determine which of those estimates is nearest to 
the truth, this would afford no help towards forming (| 
comparison between different periods. Neither is any 
light thrown upon the subject by our Custopi-hoitte 
records, since the extent of our exports of lead is, in a 
great degree, governed by the comparative productiveness 
of the mines of other countries, and particularly by those 
of Adra in Spain. The extent to which these are wrought 
appears to fluctuate considerably from one year to 
another. 

The value of the mineral products of England would 
be greatly inferior to what it actually is, were it not 
for the abundant supply of good coal found in various 
districts of the kingdom. It cannot here be liecessary 
to point out the many advantages which we derive 
from the possession of our coal-mines, the sources of 
greater riches than ever issued from the mines of Peru, 
or from the diamond grounds at the base of the Neela 
Mulla mountains. But for our command of fuel, the 
inventions of Watt and Arkwright would have been of 
small account, our iron-mines must long since have 
ceased to be worked, and nearly every important branch 
of manufacture which we now possess must have been 
rendered impracticable, or at best have been conducted 
upon a comparatively insignificant scale. 

If, on the one hand, our great mechanical inventions 
ewe so much to the abundance and consequent cheap- 
Bess of our fuel, it is no less true that some of thesq 
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inventiona have, on the other hand, materially asBiBted of 
late years in bringing about that abundance. But for 
I the invention of ihc steam-engine, a large proportion of 
■ tiie coal-minea now profitably worked could not have been 
■;^>ened,orniUBt have been abandoned. It ia well-known 
VtflHt, by the conBOtnption of one bushel of coala in the 
fiirnnce of a atcam-boilcr, a power ia produced which 
in a few niinutea will raise 20,000 gallons of water from 
a depth of 350 feet ; an effect which could not be pro- 
duced in & ahorter time than a whole Aaj, through the 
Aontinuoua labour of twenty men working with the com- 
non pump. By thus expending a few pence, an amount 
•f human labour is set free to employ which would have 
oet fifty ahillings ; and yet this circumstance, so far 
from having diminished the demand for human labour 
even in the actual trade where the economy is produced, 
faas certainly cauaed a much greater number of peraona 
lo be employed in conl-mining, than could otherwiae 
Uive been so set to work. 
Another advantage which coal-mtucTs more eapecially 
^ve received from the hand of science is derived from 
tiit safety-liunp of Davy — n discovery which, if esli* 
«uted by the amount of the actual good it has done, 
kiust be considered one of the greatest made in our age 
fend country. Many prodnclive mines are now wrought, 
•Bd old collieries have been re-opened, which must hav« 
lain useless but for the invention of the Davy I^amp. 

The science of mining in all its branches has, besides, 
made great advances within the present century. It was 
•tatetl by the Itcv. Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian Pro- 
fcssor of Geology in the University of Cambridge, in his 
namination in 1830 before a Committee of the House 
>f Commons, that " a great deal of coal appears formerly 
have been Icfl under ground, in consequence of R want 
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•f general plans or maps of tlie undeignmiid workhi 
a number of excavations have taken place independei 
of each other, and the consequence is, there is a g 
number of piers or large barriers between the old c 
works, some of which it may be almost impossibh 
remove.'' It was likewise the custom in working 
mines, to leave large pillars of coal in order to sup] 
the roof; so that at the depth of 100 fathoms little n 
than 40 per cent, of the coal was abstracted, and 
remainder was given up as lost. In 1795 an attei 
was made to substitute wooden pillars for a part of 
ooal previously left, and this, to a certain extent, 
•nccessful. At that time it was not attempted to rem 
more than one-half of each alternate pillar of coal, i 
leaving between 40 and 50 per cent, of the coal in 
mine. In 1810 an improvement in this system ' 
introduced, by means of which every intermediate pi 
was wholly removed, and a part of the adjoining pil 
was likewise taken away ; and by working thus, al 
80 or 90 parts out of every 100 were brought to mar 
It was in the year 1815 that Sir Humphry Davy broii 
Ijij the safety-lamp to use, and in the opinion of Mr. Bud 

an intelligent and experienced coal-engineer, who ^ 
examined in 1 830 before the Committees of Lords i 
Commons concerning the coal- trade, *' this opera 
as a complete renovation to many of the collieries wl 
were then in a state of exhaustion. By its means, c( 
bined with the system of artificial propping, every j 
tide of coal can now be got out of the mine before i 
abandoned." 

The following tables, exhibiting the amount of si 
ments of coals made from the Tyne and the Wear 
each year, from 1801 to 1834, may throw some li 

f ; , upon this subject. It appears from these tables, that 

1 
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tt^rage annual Bhipments from these two ports, in tU 
£[ve years ending with 1818, exceeded the average ship- 
ments of the preceding five years, by upwards of 300,000 
tons, or 12^ per cent. If those preceding five years are 
Compared with the five years ending with 1835, it will 
be found that the increased shipments in the latter 
period amount to 900,000! tons per annum; being more 
than 35 per cent, beyond the shipments at the earlier 
])eriod, and exceeding the shipments during the first 
five years of the century by more than 50 per cent 
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in «ach Vest from ISOl ta 1835, distinguishuig tbe Shipmeota 
Ctwilvise from those mails to Foreign Parta. 



Yiat. r 




To Fonlgo Piiti. 


Tat.1. 




Tcu. 


Tom. 


TfOM. 


1801 1 


198,308 


133,562 


1,331,870 


1802 I 


310,393 


116,600 


1,42«.S93 


1803 1 


338,613 


117,466 


I,4a6,»71 
1,676,173 


1804 1 


£36,812 


139,360 


1805 1 


46 J, 991 


131,366 


1,596,35? 


ISOfi 1 


158,934 


133,710 


1,6*2 ,644 


1807 1 


J 04, 367 


76,674 


1,481,041 


1S08 I 


640,681 


42,402 


1,683,083 


1809 1 


428,610 


36,143 


1,464,753 


1810 1 


641,977 


45,733 


1,689,710 


ISII 1 


678,401 


47,528 


1,725,929 


1812 1 


671,177 


66,210 


1,737,387 


U13 1 


548,087 


39,116 


1,587,203 


1814 1 


720,250 


84,763 


1,805,013 


1815 1 


723,054 


112,450 


1,635,504 


1816 1 


797,100 


116,025 


1,913,125 


1817 I 


650,889 


137,262 


1,788,151 


lal8 1 


780,458 


126,521 


1,906,979 


1819 1 


6Jj,9e5 


105,297 


1,801,262 


IS 


004,759 


118,788 


2,123,557 




&34,650 


127,457 


1,962,107 


18 2 1 


3r,17l 


143,365 


1,879,536 


IB 1 1 


958,109 


121,391 


2,079,500 


1824 1 


8 ,148 


1:^9,366 


1,352,114 


I8''5 1 


8 0,626 


136,266 


1,956,892 


1826 2 


099,867 


165,943 


3,265,810 


18 7 I 


811,924 


173,355 


1,985,279 


1828 1 


J21,467 


157,211 


2,078,678 


IB 3 1 


B 6,829 


163,380 


2,120,209 


18J0 " 


167,355 


137,308 


2,364,663 


1M31 2 


097,617 


161,247 


2,258,864 


1832 1 


809,412 


197,337 


3,006,749 


1S3J 1 


326,205 


233,700 


2,159,914 


18)4 




230,342 


2,252,568 


IHSj 


"66,531 


313,107 


2,579,638 



f^wj 
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v«™. 


Coaitwlte. 


Td Foreign Pirti. 


TotaL 




Ton. 


Tom. 


Tan.. 


leoi 


Gi-z,m 


12,607 


024,804 




1802 


8(18^49 


82,691 


891,143 




1803 


7U2,S07 


2B,g-l2 


819,140 




1804 


793,812 


11,020 


804,811 




180S 


830,263 


15,782 


846,045 




ISOfi 


eii,6r8 


7,^34 


819,043 




1807 


775,987 


11.331 


787,313 


« 


1808 


9i3,8S0 


5,45S 


929,305 




1809 


853, 9M 


2,579 


801,523 




leiD 


082,388 


a, 086 


987,474 




1311 


876,996 


4,S83 


881,579 




1812 


ear, 964 


8,313 


906,307 




1813 


9I9,M7 


4,715 


924,662 




1314 


989,090 


29,2SS 


1.018,318 




18 IS 


m,A43 


45,021 


940,464 


Ml 


1315 


1,027,371 


42,215 


I,U69,5B6 




1817 


96J,Z&0 


30. 8M 


99a, OSl 




1819 


1,038,245 


41,973 


1,080,218 




■ 1813 


1,002,803 


40,995 


1,043,583 




1820 


1,102,327 


38,227 


1,140,554 




le-ii 


i,oao,w3 


38,624 


1,089,067 




1822 


1,031,840 


43,509 


1,095,319 




1823 


1,317,385 


■11,198 


1.3*8,583 




1B21 


1,301,WS 


42,082 


1,343,727 




182a 


1,382.759 


41,157 


1,423,916 




IflM 


1,43S,988 


38,419 


1,494,487 




1827 


1.387,109 


39.625 


1,4M,734 




1828 


1,350,364 


60,743 


1,411,097 




1820 






1 ,497,059 




1830 






1,397,428 




1831 

1833 


• • • t 




1.256,396 
1,201,152 








isn 


1,178,176 


"178,487 ' 


1,352,603 




1834 


M«,087 


149,035 


1,102,043 




1835 


929,187 


154, 53S 


1,083,725 




Withiii ihe last few years, & coneidernble con! biinnea 


htit been cftiritd on from the port pf Stockton, on the 








1 
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mer Tees, and from Seahani, an artificial liarboar»<m 
the coast between the Tees and the Wear, to which a 
rail-road has been carried from one of the largest col- 
lieries in the northern district. The first shipment of 
coals from Stockton occurred in 1822, when the total 
quantity was only 1224 tons. This shipment appears 
to have arisen from aome accidental circumstance ; for 
no further shipments from that port occurred until 1826, 
when they amounted to 10,154 tons. The shipments in 
1827 and 1828 were 32,182 and 66,051 tons respectively. 
No return was made during the next four years, in which 
time Seaham harbour was completed ; but in 1833, tbe 
shipments from that place and Stockton, vrith which 
port it is connected for revenue purposes, amounted to 
582,500 tons ; in 1 834 the quantity was further increased 
to 633,472 tons; and in 1835, to 704,781 tons. If 
this last-mentioned quantity is added to the shipments 
from Newcastle and Sunderland, which are the shipping 
ports whence these exports would previously have been 
made, it will be found that the shipments in 1835 ex- 
ceeded those of 1801 by 2,411,450 tons; being 123 
per cent, increase upon the shipments of 1801, and 85 
per cent, increase upon those of 1814. 

The progressive increase in the shipments from the 
Newcastle coal district, as shown by the foregoing table, 
has not been the result of any stimulus given by advanc- 
ing prices. The rates at which coals have been sold in 
London do not afiford any correct view of the prices paid 
to the coal-owners, because the freight and charges in- 
curred in conveying them to the metropolis are con- 
stantly varying ; and this will be found especially the 
case, if a comparison is made between years of war and 
peace. The anxiety that has long been shown by the 
X^egislature to shield the consumers of coals in London 
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Imia unfair practices on tlie part of the dealers, hus 

ed to the compulsory rcgistrutinn of prices. So long 

! the reign of Queen Anne, an Act was passed, 

Isquiriiig tlie shipper of coals to give b. certiRcate with 

tch car^o, Betting forth the quantity, quality, and price 

4aid for the SAnie ; and tliia certiBcate, ou the Birival of 

ihip in Londun, was delivered to «n officer at the 

^aueiou House, for the inspection of the public. Tha 

ftices it) these certificates ure steted, up to 1825, fur 

Newcastle chuldroas of 53 cwts. each ; from that time 

VDlil 1832, the Imjieria] chaldron, equal to 25^cwtfl.» 

the standard ; and since 1833, the rates have been 

n per ton weight. To simplify the matter, the price s 

Btc given far the whole perind, from ISOl to tS35, are 

t(duced to those paid per ton. The heat qualily of coaU 

U given in all cases; and the period clioscn for the 

quotation is the beginning of June in each year, at 

which time there is less probability of accidental Buc- 

tltations than during the winter Bceson. 

latewcnt of Pricfs (luid at Newcustle unci Suailiirlaad Car Caali 

of tlie fiml Qualily hhi['|Wd for LondoR, at lbs IjcgiuQiug uf 

June in each Year, from 1901 to la35 r— 



v.„.. 


r„Ton. 


Y«,^ 


Per Ton. 


Y..-. 


Pc. Tiip. 




.. 






). d. 




1. d. 


1901 






1813 


13 


182,1 


12 8 


1802 


10 




18N 


13 a 


3826 


13 G 


IS03 






181) 


13 


laar 


13 e 


ISOl 






ISl'fl 


13 


1828 


13 6 


IBDS 






1817 


13 


1829 


. 12 » 


1606 






ISIS 


t.1 


1830 


12 4 


mo? 






1819 


]3 


1B31 


12 4 


isoe 






18-2(1 


13 


1832 


12 3 


1801) 







18'21 


12 8 


1833 


10 6 


1810 







1822 


11 11 


1S31 


10 9 


1811 







I82;i 


12 6 


lii3i 


11 


1812 







1824 


13 
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The following Btatement of prices paid in London, in 
July of each year, from 1813 to 1835, will show how 
materially the inhabitants of this city have benefited 
through the reduction, and subsequently the repeal, of 
the duty charged upon sea-borne coals. It also exhibits 
the rate of freight and charges between Newcastle and 
the riyer Thames. 

Stafement of the Prices of the best Neircastle Coali at the Coal 
' Exchange^ London^ in the Month of July in every Year, from 
1813 to 1835:— 



IHity» 7t. 6d. per Ton. 


Duty, it. 


per Ton. 


Doty repealed. 


Tears. 


Per Ton. 


Tears. 


Per Ton. 


Tears. 


Per Ton. 




s. d. 




s. d. 




a. d. 


1813 


42 


1824 


33 4 


183i 


22 9 


1814 
1815 


44 8 
39 


1825 


23 6 


1832 


19 « 


1816 


34 8 


1826 


25 3 






1817 
1818 


31 9 

32 9 


1827 


28 3 


1833 


15 9 


1819 


30 7 


1828 


27 6 


1834 


19 


1820 
1821 


30 7 
32 6 


1829 


23 6 


1835 


20 3 


1822 


30 4 


1830 


27 6 






1823 


33 4 











The table next oflfered shows that the quantity of sea- 
borne coals, the produce of our mines, has been increased 
since 1819, from 4,365,040 to 6,854,053 tons, or at the 
rate of 57 per cent. 



SUteiunitof tbeQuaniityof Coal* ihlppcd CtMstwiw fiom Puito 
of Qrcat Biitoiu to othei Poiti of Qieat Biitain, to Ireland, to 
the Bcitiiih Coloniei, and to ForEij[u Counlrit*, in each jvu 
riom 1810 to 1R34. 



Ye.„ 


T.pj,r«l. 


T. 


T? 


To 


To .11 




BfU-'ii. 


iHland. 


coi'i'^i'.!'.. 


c!i'M;i«. 


pMU. 














lais 


3,4m .503 


«9.«4 


71,<ST 


161.3;6 


4,3W,0» 


8M 


a.iics-iti 


6IW.4(W 


80,447 


l-a.flTS 


*.m.*sj 




8,731 ,a.)8 


i;4t.7c[7 


W,4S3 


170,041 


4,K3a.«ia 




3, SID, 539 


«91.0:j4 


lU,8Ja 


najsi 


47WIB39 






693.113 


89,713 


163 .ees 


fi.3lB,6'J7 




*.aoa.s7i 




9».S7i 








«, 384.139 




Hi, Mi 




a!3^i ',^sa 




4, 73(1, 3117 


;79.'534 


ia,437 




fi, 866. 547 


M7 


4,tW.318 


SM.TM 














*fl:oBa 


aJ7!7oa 


B>3>7 


iSO 


K>14|l34 


8«,S16 


iSl^oi 


lis 


e.aw.iM 


ni 






73,5W! 




L- 




S^BM.IVB 


I t 


w.odi 


iM'.aea 






5,a93,»1 


f ' 


Ba,S38 


ias,4i7 


B.m.iie 


18M 


0,U7.9J3 




ia9.7v» 


SIE,333 


8.834.053 


'In 


-Bn.«|urnc» 


f the r.pM 






n cooU, Ihc 




11 HE dBlT 




hi>u»h»«]i 


ud 10 Hec|i 


■nr rciora 












».hub»n 


«llid'«b 


Plril.niiii;!. 


t IB 


udingibipioe 


""""'" 


d. 







The qnantity of coals, of the traiiBinJBsion of vbich 
any record can be kept at our ciiBtom-houieB, exhibitB, 
however, but very imperfectly the progresB of the supply 
of this kind of fliel. The seat of variotis manufactures 
having in great part been detennined by the presence 
in certain districts of cheap fuel, and the growth of 
population having by that means been greatest in or 
near to some of our principal coal-fields, the quantity 
of fuel brought into consumption without the necessitj 
of its being shipped, and thereby coming under the c(^ 
nizance of the Custom-house, is constantly increasing 
in a much greater ratb than that of sea-borne coaL 
Lancuhhe, the West Riditlg of Yotkahire, NottiiighaiD^ 
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It • • J .•:.! •...1^:1' jS»« aiC«t.A^'iM5n 

■ •■■ •■•li ■i><'. X •'•wKaii^* .. _ 

■ ■ • . • . .1.-. - _ 

1 • • •■I.i. t.»tm.'f»»i J 

*■ ■.. ••■•'■.•■« '.» all *• V "^ 1 , -J^^^'^Tt^ ^_ 

I 1. . I..«.. .«■-.'. ^.4 ,i^ .«^»t?. :. 'Z.-J>t~ f-w ""•' ] 

i. ■ .1 1 i! .4.<>t- '1^ '..«! Ll£^zMi!^ . TTDOSZSK 

i ,1 I...1 II.. . Hi «.l ««r / .^» JSi, " -■■* -^ f I M ^ ^ C 

I y -i J-' ..'I'.i.l •J.I.«<^«-'ii^'' a^-'l- RX1*tfK^? iJ 

... ii.. J 1 iLi. ■...ul '« .vi*«:i".- '/t -* .•nii"_imi"friaiii 

l^ ..| il.'-i il.'.y i;4« rii.*.-. .■:'Jj«'r*;;icC 1 C?"C£' 

I.. . •-■•.. ,i..j<«.i II .ij.. , u<i/j d Ctij/uutfiA*.'!. free tas* i 

I i.: 1 1. .. ii.i.i i 111 ><i«fAl4i«i«l. ri.A: j^.Aiij^Cirti- Ll ISOUlFt 

It. , .i I I. .••!.: i.ii^icii.i/' i/v :ti:(SLiC lift' JSaU?!. 

1.^ . .ii . ...I. 1.. -I.Jli.i' ..i ^^u^''JL 'j: '.iiK 'j-JUi;:"" 1 

. J J. 1.^ ii. .*......!.■ ic *.f ■,'...= fuKirius.'iizi.. y 

.i;i.j ii.-.i ii. J I.I; i\. .z 't.z' : .j'l'.K':. ec.oi:i:re( 

I.I Mi.-'"' fc». v......ili- i.l.tililiiiUE, «/f i V.%'>e.(>if t 

• •■■•■■■•I' 

i.. * ..i. ,1.1. : '*■' . i't*' ciij^'livuB. ur 2.CK-C.C26 

i« ,iii..^i >l*i>i« lfl«f,ij*/'j ;, 4'/4.0ff5 

j...i .■:.itii%i<i*is 'I'ijtifjti ,. ir^.CGo 

VV'i. Ai'kji.iiK ■ . Ihi^lif/i fj 431.649 

hiMll.i.iIJ.i.L . . Hjii.OiiO ., ri-s.ooo 

Aw i.i|iiiil (^iiiJiiiiij Lclii. <Lil hi [iii4« itjWiifi* the 
" VVUiiji'l hu.ilh ....u,404,023 

(^uAutily CMfUMi by tiAa^ aiul ruiiwiiyt 10;908,046 
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e quantitiea tcrc given can liavE been nothing more 
than an aiiproximaiioQ to the trulh. If at all correct at 
the lime they were stated, wc may lie ceitain that the 
tonnage niuit he far greater, now that the wants of the 
couiitr)' ure BO multiplied through the iucreaEc of popu- 
kliun, and the still greater increase of manufacturee, and 
that the means of diatrihution, also, are muUiplied. 

The great consumption of inland coal, aa here aa- 
eiimed, will not appear eseesaive to those who Lave in- 
quired into the subject. For smelting one ton of iron it 
«*y be assumed that four tons of coaU are required "; 
d if we further assume that the quantity of iron pro- 
ced iu tlie country amounts to 750,000 tona in the year 
a quantity beheved to be below the truth — it will follow 
jSlBt 3,000,000 tons of coals are consumed in the single 
process of producing jiig or cast iron. Tu convert this 
'Comparatively raw material iuto bar iron, and to manu- 
facture the latter iuto the numerous articles of hardware 
fifhieh Bie made, must add so materially to the consump- 
tion of coaU, that we should probably be within the 
^ru<h in estimating the quantity consumed throughout 
4he kingdom in all the various branches of the iron trade, 
u 5,000,000 tons per anoum. The town of 
'^efhcld alone, as already shown, requires for manufac- 
turiog purposes about S30,000 tons. 

Among the mineral productions of England, salt has 
long been an article of considerable importance. The 
nuifes from which English Ealt is |)roduccd in the fossil 

• Mr. Datiil Miishct hai statcil that " a ton of Iron is made 
at iDine ruruncei iiuiler Ihrea luns of co&U, ami at ullien ei);ht oi 
nioc Ions are Tcquireil fui tha lame piicpoEc.'' Owing to the it~ 
cent eroployment id Scutlaad of hvatrd air Tur smelting iron ore, 
le ton of iron is ptodiicecl by the heat giveu out hy 
ro toui eight «nt. of coaU. 
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bi nbUi ftltai, we sifteted in Oliesfcnfe, near Kte Ufwt of 
l^ottninett* Bnne spinigs* Kt vno ioiiito m tnc wmt 
^gbibourliood, as wc^ an in oflier conntiet, and ciiiefy 
in Steflbtdsliixe And Woroettmliire. Nearly the wkite 
ef (be ftmifl or rock salt tliat is raised is ex|)orted, some 
te Irehind, tet the princlpil part to tlie noHik of Europe. 
A small quantity is used to strengthen the Mne yielded 
by salt-springs, frote which the tialt nied ht domestic 
pmrposes, and aho a large part of what is exported^ is 
produced hy evaporation. - 

The chief part of the Cheshire sah, both fossil and 
manufietchired, is sent down the river Weajrer to Lrrer- 
pobly for dtstribntion and exportation; only a Small 
proportion being conveyed to other places by eanad and 
land-carriage. The white salt made from the Staflbrd- 
Shire springs is chiefly exported from Hull, while that 
from Worcestershire finds an outlet at Obncester. The 
following table exhibits the quantities of white and focfc- 
Salt sent down the river Weaver in each year from 1803 
to 1835. If to the quantity here stated 100,000 tons of 
white salt are added annually for the produce of springs 
in other counties, and for that part of the Cheshire salt 
which is not sent to Lif erpool, it is prohable that the 
total produce of this minerail in England will be very 
nearly ascertained. 
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1 




Yeui. 


Bock Bill. 


IThlU Sm!L 


Total. 


1 




Tom, 


Tom. 


Tom. 




1803 . 


57,efl9 


122.537 


180,230 






ieo4 . 


«,08? 


126,775 


183,862 






)80S . 


60,830 


180,438 


241,328 






IBM , 


52,620 


157,124 


209,744 






IBOT . 


64,187 


180,165 


234,342 






i8oa . 


47.916 


123,603 


171,609 






1S09 . 


63,520 


192,690 


256,110 






181D . 


50,564 


205,800 


256,364 






1811 . 


49,277 


120,487 


169,764 






1B12 . 


54,140 


159,364 


213,504 






)SI3 . 


47,230 


149,074 


196,304 






1814 . 


101,075 


233,249 


334,824 










236,373 
121,728 


325,114 
196,014 






181« '. 


74|Z8G 






1817 . 


59, 4« 


148,709 


208,155 






1816 . 


93,SS2 


214,931 


308,513 






181 » . 


85,936 


179,939 


265,874 






1820 . 


82,956 


188,808 


271,764 






1821 . 


91,867 


147,822 


239,689 






1822 . 


110,785 


151,431 


262.216 






1823 . 


las,658 


170,401 


296,059 






1824 . 


121,459 


162,365 


283,824 






1825 , 


69,551 


2S2.876 


342,427 






182G . 


Sl,5'22 


232,026 


283,538 






182r . 


<S,e29 


271,535 


317,364 






1828 . 


6e,883 


289,225 


356,108 






182S . 


82,830 


331,462 


40<,292 






1830 . 


97,1177 


336,845 


433,322 






18S1 . 


90,742 


80) ,679 


392,421 






1832 . 


94,400 


345,896 


440,296 






1833 . 


115,706 


383,(69 


479,373 






1834 . 


82,179 


370,220 


456,399 




K 


1S3fi . 


61,505 


293,543 


380,048 


■ 


1 


Up to the yeu 1823, «dt was suhject t« an Exdte 


V 


■ duty of fifteen sliiilings per bushel, which was Tcduced 


HIb duu yeat ta two ihilLings; &ad since tbe 5th of 


■ ^umBTT, 1825, <he duty has been wholly repealed. 1 


1 


Ic foUflwiiiB tabU Bhowe the total tijiantiiy of sal 
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made, and' tlie proportion taken for consumption in 
each year from 1801 to 1817, the latest period to which 
the account was called for by Parliament previous to 
the repeal of the duty; subsequent to that esrent 
there are of course no means for obtaining such infor- 
mation. We may, however, make an approximation 
towards the truth for the eight years from 1827 to 1834 
by means of the preceding table, and of the statemeuts 
which will be found below of the quantities exported 
during those years, the difference between the quantities 
produced and exported representing the internal con- 
sumption of the country. 



Yean. 


Buahela made. 


Busbelt taken for 
., consumption. 


1801 


9,469,491 


1,822,683 


1802 


9,582,713 


1,863,402 


1803 


8,741,808 


1,996,261 


1804 


8,933,324 


2,065,776 


1805 


10,210,004 


1,951,602 


1806 


10,891,083 


1,910,453 


1807 


10,872,672 


1,912,462 


1808 


8,903,162 


1,907,273 


1809 


9,849,499 


1,965,161 


1810 


11,929,728 


1,999,486 


1811 


10,387,932 


2,038,252 


1812 


9,468,689 


2,047,392 


1813 


11,067,603 


2,037,931 


1814 


12,182,497 


2,045,892 


1815 


15,084,644 


2,136,912 


1816 


11,559,950 


2,003,243 


1817 


9,357,482 


1,939,674 



Bushels.of Rock and White Salt exported in each yea 

from 1827 to 1834. 

. 9,932,214 

. 10,561,861 

. 11,670,434 

. 11,093,674 



1827 


s 


♦ 7,475,025 


1831 


182S 


• 


. 8,993,124 


1832 


1829 


• 


• 10,574,951 


1833 


1830 


V 


• 10,499,778 


1834 
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Of the qvsBtity exported m the kst of these years, 

(1834.) 

1^206,910 bush^ 
795,060 
971,780 
514,340 
619,228 
252,735 
304,602 
1,970,236 
3,792,586 
216,480 
113,986 
140,120 



Rttssiafook • • • « 
Deimask « • • 

Prusna • * • • 

Holland • * • 

Belgium • • • • 
Sweden and Nonray • • 
vremany • • • • 
British North American Ck>lonies 
United States of America • 
Western Coast of Africa • • 
New South Wales • • 
Guernsey, Jersey, &c. • • 



the remaining quantity (195,611 bushels) was sent in 
small shipments to the West Indies, ports in the Me- 
diterranean, Brazil, &c. 

Assuming the correctness of the estimate first given 
respecting the production of salt, and deducting from 
the quantities assigned to each of the years from 1827 
to 1834, the quantities exported in those years, it ¥dll 
be found that the quanti^ retained fox use within the 
kingdom has in each year been as follows : — 



1827 . . 9,219,535 bushels 

1828 . . 9,251,196 ,, 

1829 . . 9,596,729 ,, 

1830 . .10,833,102 ,, 



1831 • . 9,764,626 bushels 

1832 . .11,049,979 ,, 

1833 . .11,504,566 ,, 

1834 . .11,242,286 ,, 



The average of these quantities is 10,307,752 bushels, 
while the average consumption of the eight years from 
1801 to 1808, as given by the Excise table, was 1,928,739 
bushels, showing thus an increase between those periods 
of more than 430 per cent. 

During the continuance of the high duty, the pro 
prietors of salt-works charged, in addition to the duty, 
more than double the price which they now demand, as 

2a 
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an equivalent for the greater capital embarked and .the 
increased risk attending the business. 

Sipce the repeal of the duty, salt has been much more 
used than formerly by the pooc in many parts of the 
country for salting provisions ; and it has besides been 
applied to many purposes in the arts; as a substitute for 
kelp, barilla, and potash, in the manufacture of glass 
and soap, and also in the manufacture of bleaching salts; 
purposes to which it would not have been applied but 
for the great reduction in ile price. 



END OP SECTION TWO. 
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